Delivers  Traction-Action  at  the  Point  of  Powei 


Today’s  High-Powered  Tractors  Demand  it! 

IMenM  SIIRE-GII 

with''TORQUE  CONTROI 


Modern  tractor  power  is  on  the  upsurge. 
And  so,  too,  is  “torque”— the  work-produc¬ 
ing  extra  twist  delivered  to  the  drive 
wheels.  To  keep  pace  with  these  develop¬ 
ments,  you  need  tires  of  special  design 
and  unusual  stamina. 

That’s  just  what  you  get  with  Traction 
Sure-Grip  —  the  tractor  tire  engineered 
especially  for  the  stepped-up  torque  of 
today’s  farm  machinery.  It  turns  the  twist 
of  torque  into  bonus  traction-action  on  the 
newest,  most  powerful  tractors. 

And  3-T,  too 

Traction  Sure-Grip,  extra-sinewed  by 

FARM  TIRES  BY 


Goodyear’s  exclusive  3-T  Cord,  is  triple- 
tempered  to  be  triple-tough  and  strong.  It 
resists  buckling,  buckle  breaks,  cracking 
and  rim  slippage— withstands  the  furious 
pounding  of  rocks  and  snags  and  the  extra 
strains  at  lug  bases. 

Along  with  Goodyear’s  famous  tread  de¬ 
sign,  ruler-straight  lugs  and  '*Wedge-ln” 
action— you  have  a  tire  that  capitalizes  on 
all  the  power  engineered  into  your  high- 
torque  tractor. 

See  the  Traction  Sure-Grip  with  “Torque 
Control”  on  the  very  latest  farm  tractors 
—or  call  your  nearest  Goodyear  dealer. 


Goodyear,  Farm  Tire  Dept.,  Akron 
Ohio. 


Tops  in  front  tire 
performance 

NEW  SUPER-RIB 

3  ribs  for 
better  steering, 
better  flotation, 
better  wear! 


f\w.x 


Sure-GMp>T.  M.  The  GuodyeAT  Tire  A  Rubber  Company!  A 


MORE  FARMERS  PREFER  GOODYEAR  TRACTOR  TIRES  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KINDI 


UR. 
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46  new  models  for  farm  use 


from  roomy  pickups  to  rugged  stakes  and  4- wheel-drive  units! 


5  economy-proved  "sixes” 

plus  3  new  optional  V-8  engines  . . . 

all  designed  for  truck  loads,  truck  speeds,  truck  work! 


31  new  features 


including  new  looks,  new  loadspace,  new  custom  interiors, 
new  all-weather  driving  comfort.  Not  forgetting 
traditional  International  values  like  safer  vision,  easier  entry 
and  exit  and  common-sense  service  accessibility! 


New  stake  or  platform-body  models  oi  'er 
4x2  or  4x4  drive,  et-onomical  “six”  or  V-8  jwwer. 


New  Travelalls  takes  loads  that 
would  swamp  a  “wagon”.  .  .  or  gives 
8  pas.sengers  a  roomier  ride. 


New  7-  or  8Vi-ft.  Bonus-Load  bodies  are  flash  with 
cab  for  extra  loadspace.  Center-controlled  tailgate 
makes  load  handling  easier.  Standard  pickup 
Ixxlies  also  available.  Truck-designed  “six”  or  V-8 
engines  match  your  load  and  road  requirements. 


New  INTERNATIONAL  pickups  are 
distinctively  styled  with  dual  headlights  and 
u>ne-piece  anodi/ed  aluminum  grille.  Cab  seat  Ls  over 
5  ft.  across.  Big  windshield  has  less  comer  distortion, 
no  awkward  doorway  projections. 


THIS  YEAR,  ONLY 
INTERNATIONAL'  TRUCKS 
ARE  THIS  NEW! 


Inttrnational  Harvtsttr  Co.,  Chicago 
Motor  Trucks  •  Crawlor  Tractors 
Constructioo  Equipmaot*  McCormick  9 
Farm  Equipmant  and  Farmall»  Tractors 


WORLD’S  MOST  COMPLETE  LINE  for  any  farm  job! 


Firm  Quarterly,  Vol.  Fourteen,  No.  Two.  Editorial,  Circulation  and  Executive  Offices.  22  East  12th  Street.  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Published  quarterly  by  F.  8  W.  Publishing  Corp.  Subscription 
price  SOc  a  copy:  S2.00  for  one  year;  St.SO  for  two  years:  SS.OO  for  three  years.  Add  $1.00  per  year  extra  for  rates  outside  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Entered  as  second-class  matter 

at  the  Post  Office.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  under  the  Act  of  March  1,  18  79.  (Title  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off.) 
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Look,  compare... you  ll 

be  a  Massey -Ferguson  man! 


HORIZON 

SHRINKERS 

They  set  an 

acre-eating  pace  no  other 

combines  van  match! 

These  are  the  world-famous  Massey-Harris  02 
Harvest  Streamliners.  And  for  big,  horizon-shrink¬ 
ing  capacity  ...  for  day-after-day,  year-after-year 
dependability  . . .  they’re  the  champs  of  the  world. 

These  are  the  combines  that  are  the  choice  of  more 
custom  operators  than  any  other  make.  Here’s  why: 
With  their  stepped-up  power  and  threshing  capac¬ 
ity,  they  work  the  fields  faster,  meet  .the  challenge 
of  even  the  heaviest  stands. 

Their  exclusive  Massey-Harris  balanced  separation 
and  straight-through  design  get  more  of  the  grain, 
and  get  it  cleaner. 

Their  low  silhouette  gives  them  a  lower,  safer  cen¬ 
ter  of  gravity  .  .  .  makes  them  the  easiest  big  com¬ 
bines  to  handle,  transport  and  store.  They  make  all 
other  big  combines  look  top-heavy! 

The  MH  92  and  its  slightly  smaller  “identical 
twin,’’  the  MH  82,  were  designed,  tested  and  proven 
in  the  field.  See  one,  work  one  . . .  and  you  won’t  be 
satisfied  with  any  other! 


Pull-Type  MH  50  Clipper  has  larger-than- 
average  grain  separation  area.  It  gets  more  grain, 
cleaner  grain,  and  gets  it  faster!  In  p.t.o.  or  engine 
drive,  with  hydraulic  or  hand  table  lift,  6  or  7  ft. 
table.  Low-cost,  economical. 


New  MH  35  self-propelled,  shown  below  with 
corn  head,  is  the  lowest  priced  SP  combine  on  the 
market!  Compact  yet  complete,  it  has  many 
Massey-Harris  big  combine  features.  The  pull-type 
MH  35  is  p.t.o.  driven  by  any  modern  3-plow  tractor. 


i 
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New fast-stepper  •: 

for  medium-sized  farms!  j 

t 

Whatever  you  combine  .  .  .  small  grass  seeds,  grains,  ' 

beans  or  corn  . . .  the  new  self-propelled  Massey-Harris  72  ! 

gets  all  the  crop!  Its  balanced  separation  and  full- width, 
straight-through  design  provide  the  same  speedy,  crop-  [ 

saving  efficiency  that  has  made  Massey-Harris  bigger 
combines’  reputation  in  larger  acreages.  It  has  the  famous  ! 

Massey-Harris  low  silhouette  for  a  lower,  safer  center  of  j 

gravity,  easier  handling,  transport  and  storage.  It’s  the 
combine  for  medium-size  farms! 


New  MH  72  Pull-Type  Model  (below)  offers  big- 
combine  advantages  at  low  cost  for  medium-size 
farms.  This  versatile,  hard-working  machine  is 
available  with  grain  head  and  bean  kits.  Low,  com¬ 
pact,  it  is  easy  to  transport  and  store.  In  p.t.o.  or 
engine  drive. 


Massoy-Ferj^uson  Inc..  Racine,  Wisconsin 

Pace-Setter  of  Modern  Farming  . . . 
World’s  Most  Famous  Combines  and  the 
Only  Tractors  with  the  Ferguson  System 


f/.- 


Ask  Butler,  the  company  that  makes  both 


Blue  Ribbon  Dealer  can  recommend  the  type  best 
suited  to  your  farming  operation. 

This  year,  equip  yourself  to  make  a  bonus  on 
your  grain  —  harvest  wet  grain  early  and  get  all 
of  your  crop,  then  dry  it  with  Butler  equipment. 
You  can  be  sure  you  are  buying  the  equipment 
that  best  fits  your  farming  methods.  Ask  your 
Butler  Blue  Ribbon  Dealer  for  his  advice  or  write 
for  our  grain  drying  catalog. 


There  is  a  man  in  your  area  who  can  help  you 
make  a  wise,  profitable  decision  about  drying 
methods  and  equipment.  He’s  your  Butler  Blue 
Ribbon  Dealer.  He’s  trained  and  backed  by  the 
company  whose  name  appears  on  grain  storage 
and  drying  structures  all  over  the  country— from 
on-farm  grain  bins  to  million-bushel  elevators. 
This  is  the  company  with  unequaled  experience 
in  grain  drying.  Millions  of  bushels  have  been 
dried  with  Butler  equipment. 

Butler  makes  a  complete  line  of  drying  equip¬ 
ment  ranging  from  a  new  feature-packed  batch 
dryer  to  the  famous  stor-n-dry'^  bin  drying  sys¬ 
tem.  With  this  complete  line  to  choose  from,  your 

NEW  BATCH  DRYER 

Has  more  profit-moking  features  than  any  other  batch  dryer  on 
the  market.  Full  37S-bushel  capacity —  garner  bin  that  allows  for 
grain  shrinkage  —  high  speed  bucket  elevator  loads  and  unloads 
dryer  in  minutes.  Automatic  operation,  thermostat  temperature 
control  —  safety  burner  with  automatic  shut-off  in  cose  of  power 
or  flame  failure.  Perforated  grain  columns  have  25%  open  area 
for  easy  air  passage.  PTO  or  electric  drive  models. 


For  prompt  reply,  address  the  office  rtearest  you 


Dept.  378,  P.  O.  Bex  7037,  1030  East  63rd  Street,  Kansas  City  13,  Mo. 

978A  Sixth  Avenue,  S.E.,  Minneapolis  14,  Minnesota 
Dept.  78A,  South  37th  Street  and  Butler  Avenue,  Richmond  I,  Californio 
931  Avenue  W,  Ensley,  Birmingham  B,  Alabama 

Manufacturers  of  Equipment  for  Farming,  Dry  Cleaning,  Oil  Production  and  Transportation,  Outdoor  Advertising  •  Metal  Buildings  •  Contract  Manufacturing 
Factories  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri  •  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  •  Galesburg,  Illinois  •  Richmond,  California  •  Birmingham,  Alabama  •  Houston,  Texas  •  Burlington,  Ontario,  Canada 
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Nlw  Idea  mounted  picker  Kith  high  capacity  trailing  husking  unit  fits  most  tractors. 


Yon  don’t  know  yonr  yield  per  acre 
nntil  yon  pick  with  this  N£!£  Is£a 


Suddenly  you're  getting  2,  3  and  4 
mure  hus^helo  per  acre. 

Because  Nkvv  Idka’s  new  stalk  guide  re¬ 
duces  ear  dro[)-ofT  losses.  Because  .New 
Idea’s  grouud-huggiug  floatiug  points 
don’t  ride  over  down  and  bent  stalks.  Be¬ 
cause  New  Idea’s  low-reaching  gathering 
chains  pick  up  more  down  and  tangled 
corn.  Because  New  Idev’s  2-level  corn 
saver  catches  more  loose  kertiels  .  .  . 
stops  waste. 

And  look  what’s  standard  equipment 


on  this  New  Idea  mounted  picker: 

•  Extra  large  capacity  husking  bed  and 
wagon  elevator 

•  Quiet  o|)erating  clearing  rolls 

•  High  velocity  fan  for  trash  clean-out 

•  Banks  of  grease  fittings  for  upper 


adjustments:  snapping  roll  spacing, 
height  of  snap|)ing  unit  from  ground, 
clutch  to  distMigage  wagon  elevator,  and 
load-leveling  ear  deflector.  New  Idex’s 
trailing  husking  unit  reduces  weight  on 
tractor  wheels.  You  pick  when  others 
stick. 


Y  ou  exjiect  more  .  .  .  you  get  more  .  .  . 
when  you  buy  a  New  Idea.  See  the  New 
Idea  mounted  picker  for  1959  at  your 
New  Ide\  dealer’s  now.  Or  write  for  free 
literature.  _  -  _ 


•  Sturdy  tractor  wheel  shields 

•  Convenient  mounting  ladder 

New  Idea  gives  you  tractor-seat  con¬ 
trol  of  your  four  most  important  in-field 


[EW  WDE  X  FARM  EQUIPMINT  CO.  division  MBO  distiiiiutinc  coRr. 

Dept.  73,  Coldwater,  Ohio 
Please  senil  me  the  following  FREE  literature: 


low  Moiinteil  I’ieker 


Q  2-Kow  Mounleil  Snapper 
n  l-Kow  Pnll-Type  Snapper 


High-capacity  New  Idea  Field  Shellcr  teams 
with  mounted  picker  gathering  unit  .  .  .  operates 
at  normal  picking  speeds  .  .  .  delivers  clean 
shelled  corn  into  built-in,  power  unloading 
grain  bin  with  leveling  auger  (as  shown)  or 
available  without  grain  bin  for  loading  into 
trailing  wagon.  Change  from  picking  to  shelling, 
or  shelling  to  picking,  in  less  than  30  minutes  I 


Name. 


Address. 
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Every  year  hundreds  of  f  new  diplomas  go  up 
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hundreds  of  new  veterinarians  to  help 
you  keep  your  livestock  productive 
and  profitable,  your  pets  healthy. 


YOUR  VETERINARIAN  SPENDS  ENDLESS  HOURS 
IN  STUDY... he  devotes  much  time  to  reading 
his  professional  journals,  to  meetings  of  veter¬ 
inary  associations,  symposiums  and  scientific 
gatherings.  By  keeping  abreast  of  veterinary 

firogress,  by  offering  you  the  full  benefit  of  the 
atest  techniques  and  newest  drugs,  he  helps 
you  keep  your  animals  producing  at  the  peak 
of  their  productivity  and  profit. 


Syi’IBR,  I  Pterinnrv  Department 
74.S  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  22,  New  York 


SCU'IBB 


PKot’nLY  FRAMED  .AND  PRot’DLY  DISPLAYED,  the  graduate  veterinarian’s 
di|)lonia  is  the  reward  of  years  of  study,  the  sign  of  a  joh  well  done.  Kven 
more  inqiortant.  it  signifies  the  start  of  a  new  job  .  .  .  the  all-important  job 
of  helping  you  keep  your  livestock  productive  and  profitable,  your  p«?ts 
healthy  and  vigorous. 


It's  a  great  day  for  the  new  veterinarian — the  day  he  begins  his  professional 
practice.  And  for  his  coinniunity,  this  man  and  his  diploma  mean  that 
expert  training  and  skill  are  on  call  when  and  where  they're  needed. 


The  new  veterinarian,  like  the  veterinarians  alreadv  established  in  practice, 
is  a  sfH*cialist  in  livestock  health.  Through  his  all-emhracing  program  of 
Animal  Health  P'ngineering,  he  brings  to  your  farm  or  ranch  the  most 
recent  advances  in  the  science  of  breeding  and  raising  animals  for  profit. 
He’s  rigorously  schooled  in  the  techniques  of  disease  prevention,  diagnosis 
and  treatment.  He's  a  skilled  surgeon.  He’s  a  good  friend  and  neighbor. 


Trust  your  veterinarian  to  care  for  your  animals  as  scrupulously  as  he 
would  liis  own.  When  he  administers  a  drug,  trust  him  to  choose  the  finest 
for  the  purpose  and  to  administer  it  properly. 


Often  he  may  choose  a  drug  hearing  the  Squibb  label.  When  he  does,  trust 
Squibb  to  market  drugs  only  of  the  highest  purity,  safetv,  potency  and 
efficacy.  Remenilier  the  words  which  have  stood  btdiind  every  Squibb 
prtMluct  for  more  than  1(X)  years;  SQi'iRB — A  name  A'ou  can  trust. 


OOUN  MATlllKSON  CIIKMICAL  COKI'OKATION,  '6* 


Squibb  -A  NAME  YOU  CAN  TRUST 


JOHN  DEERE  COMBINES... 

BIG  C A  PA  CITY  Made  Them  Famous 
LONG  LIFE  Keeps  Them  That  Way 


The  8-,  10-,  or  12-foot  45  with  two-row  corn  attachment. 

There  are  4  big-capacity  John  Deere  Combines  .  .  .  Sizes  from  7  to  18  feet 


Bigger  daily  work  output  with  a  John  Deere 
Combine  is  possible  because  every  operating 
unit  is  big  enough  to  handle  its  share  of  the  load 
— efficient  enough  to  do  good  work  in  the  heaviest 
crops.  These  units  move  all  material  smoothly  and 
evenly,  thresh  out  a  maximum  of  the  kernels, 
give  complete  separation  and  cleaning.  Long  life 
of  John  Deere  combines  is  insured  by  high-grade 


sealed  bearings  at  every  major  wearing  point — by 
slip  clutches  to  protect  every  important  drive — 
by  traditional  John  Deere  quality  in  their  design 
and  construction. 

Get  complete  details  on  the  combine  that  fits 
your  exact  needs  from  your  John  Deere  dealer. 
He  has  four  combines  from  which  to  choose,  rang¬ 
ing  in  sizes  from  7  to  18  feet. 


7-foot  30  Pull- 
Type  Combine. 


8-,  10-,  or  12-foot 
45  Self-Propelled. 


12-  or  14-foot  55 
Self-Propelled. 


14-,  16-,or  18-foot 
95  Self-Propelled. 


JOHN  DEERE 

-WHCRCVCR  CROPS  GROW.  THERCS  A  GROWING  DEMAND 
FOR  JOHN  DEERE  FARM  EQUIPMENT* 


SEND  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 
JOHN  DEERE  •  MOLINE,  ILL  •  Dept.  854 
Please  send  me  your  free  illustrated  folder 
on  the  combine  I  have  checked  below: 

30  □  45  □  55  □  95  □ 

Name _ 


□  Student 
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Lester  Nance  with  three  litters  of  37  pigs 
sired  by  Indiana’s  first  certified  meat  boar. 


INDIANA’S  FIRST  CERTIFIED  MEAT  SIRE  PROVES 

Wayne  Feeds  and  Good  Breeding 
Top  Combination  For  Pork  Profits 


A  registered  Yorkshire  boar,  owned  by  Lester 
Nance  and  Family,  Arcadia,  Ind.,  and  Regal 
Foods,  Windfall,  Ind.,  has  been  named  Indiana's 
first  certified  meat  sire,  any  breed,  at  the 
Indiana  Swine  Evaluation  Testing  Station  at 
Purdue  University. 

This  record  met  rigid  requirements  on  litters 
for  rate  of  gain,  feed  conversion  and  carcass 
quality,  proving  the  value  of  good  breeding  and 
good  feeding.  Lester  Nance  says:  "Only  pigs  that 
have  been  started  right  and  in  excellent  condition 


could  have  made  such  an  outstanding  record  at 
Purdue  Testing  Station.  Wayne  Feeds  and  feed 
efficiency  breeding  make  a  profitable  hog  pro¬ 
ducing  program." 

Boar,  sows  and  pigs  were  fed  on  the  Wayne 
Life  Cycle  Hog  feeding  program.  It’s  working  for 
Lester  Nance  and  hundreds  of  other  hog  raisers 
. . .  and  can  work  for  you  I  Bigger,  stronger  litters, 
faster  more  economical  gains,  and  better  carcass 
quality  add  up  to  profitable  pork  production  for 
you  . . .  get  it  with  Wayne. 


WAYNE 

FEEDS 


Look  at  the  record  of  this  outstanding  boar: 

First  boar  of  any  breed  to  sire  five  certified  litters;  Two  litters  with 
feed  conversion  of  2.96  and  2.99;  T en  litters  with  lowest  average  feed 
conversion,  3.10;  Sired  fastest  gaining  pig,  200  lbs.  at  128  days;  Litter 
with  lowest  average  back-fat,  1.18  inches;  Litter  with  highest  yield 
in  4  lean  cuts,  59.43%. 

ALLIED  MILLS.  INC.  •  B  U  I  LD  E  R  S  O  F  TO  M  0  R  RO  W 'S  F  E  E  D  S  .  .  .  TO  D  AY  ! 

Executive  Offices:  Chicago  6,  III.  Service  Offices;  Fort  Wayne  1,  Ind. 

Mills  at;  Guntersville,  Alabama  •  Gainesville,  Georgia  •  Peoria,  Illinois  •  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois  •  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
Mason  City,  Iowa  •  Omaha,  Nebraska  •  Buffalo,  New  York  •  Everson,  Pennsylvania  •  Fort  Worth,  Texas  •  Portsmouth,  Virginia 


FITCHBURG  THIPPER 

MAKES  LOW-COST 

•  BEDDING 

•  LITTER 


Take  the  hard  work  out  of  hauling  brush  with 
a  Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper!  Easy-to-Ioad, 
handle  and  haul  wood  chips,  used  as  manure 
or  mulch,  make  brush  removal  profitable.  A 
FITCHBURG  FARM  CHIPPER  WILL 
WORK  WONDERS  FOR  YOUR  FARM. . . 

...IN  ORCHARDS: 

Tree  trimmings  need  no  longer  be  hauled! 
Brush,  fed  into  your  Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper 
will  blow  chips  around  trees  for  moisture¬ 
holding  mulch.  Chips  can  be  worked  into  the 
ground  with  cover  crops  or  left  for  weed 
control. 


TheFarm 
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...IN  DAIRY  BARNS 

AND  POULTRY  HOUSES: 

Tough  absorbent  wood  chips  really  stand  up 
in  dairy  barns  and  poultry  houses.  Your 
Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper  will  cut  poultry 
production  costs  — reduce  dairy  barn  straw 
requirements  by  producing  litter  and  bedding 
from  your  wood  lot. 


...IN  POUND  YARDS: 

Wood  chip  bedding  stands  up  better  in  wet 
spots  — cakes  less  for  faster  loading,  easier 
spreading,  yet  holds  up  longer  near  gates  and 
water  troughs.  Absorbent  wood  chips  carry 
plant  nutrients  to  crop  land  — supply  crops 
with  humus  that  lasts.  Seed  beds  crust  less 
for  better  germination  —  tight  ground  holds 
moisture  better  — stays  open  longer. 

YOUR  BEST  BUY  IS  A 

FITCHBURG  FARM  CHIPPER: 

It’s  engineered  for  rugged,  all-day  service! 
Normal  lubrication,  with  periodic  sharpening 
of  the  tough  chrome  steel  blades,  keeps  the 
Chipjier  on  the  go.  The  Safety  Spring-Acti- 
vat^  Feed  folate  adjusts  itself  instantly  to 
different  size  wood  — gives  safe,  smooth  chip¬ 
ping.  The  economy  and  speed  of  operation 
will  soon  return  the  Fit(;hburg  Chipper’s  price 
of  $650  for  the  mulch  Chipper;  $960  for  the 
bedding  Chipper. 


...ONE  YEAR  GUARANTEE: 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR 
MONEY  SAVING  FOLDER! 


riTCNimc  rscmctsiMc  noBPosiTws 

Fhchburg,  Ma«*achuMH*,  Oapt.  F9-69 


Send  my  free  copy  of  “How  To  Moke  Low-Coit 
Bedding-Litter-Mulch"  to: 


Noma 


Address  or  R.F.D. 


Town  Stafm 
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“Before  I  pay 
for  a  new  truck. 


OHASIO 


says  Joseph  Penuel,  MUM,  Delaware.  1 
always  specify  Firestones  on  my  new  trucks 
—and  for  replacements,  too.  They  wear  far 
lonier  than  any  other  make  Tve  tried,  and 
they  take  a  lot  more  retreads.  And  I  can 
count  on  good  service  and  fast  deliveries 
from  my  Firestone  representative  Calvin 
White  of  Buchanan  Service  in  Milford.’' 


Farmers  all  over  the  country  are  finding  Firestone  truck  tires 
save  them  money!  It’s  only  natural,  too,  because  they’re 
built  with  Firestone  Rubber-X,  the  longest  wearing  rubber 
ever  used  in  Firestone  tires!  With  Firestone  S/F  (Shock- 
Fortified)  cord,  they  stand  up  to  the  hardest  knocks  farm 
tires  have  to  take!  And  there’s  a  Firestone  tire  for  every 
farm  truck  from  half-ton  pickups  to  heavyweight  haulers. 
If  you  want  extra  low-cost  mileage  for  farm  to  market  runs, 
buy  the  Firestone  famous  Transport  tire.  For  positive 
traction  in  muddy  feed  lots,  on  slippery  roads  or  in  soft 
fields,  economical  Firestone  All  Traction  or  Super  All 
Traction  tires  are  your  best  buy. 


SAVE  AND  BE  SURE 
with 

Firestone  tires 
on  all  your 
wheels! 

U  SUPER  ALL  TRACTION  ^ .  ..vr  ou. _ 


See  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  and  find  out  how  Fire¬ 
stone  truck  tires  give  you  extra  service  at  no  extra  cost! 
See  the  complete  line  of  Firestone  tractor  and  implement 
tires,  too.  And  remember,  the  Firestone  Free  New  Tractor 
Tire  Loaner  Service  keeps  your  tractors  working  while  your 
Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  retreads  or  repairs  your  old 
tractor  tires. 


BETTER  RUBBER  FROM  START  TO  HNISH 

Copyright  1959,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 
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AlUS-CHAlMERS.  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION.  MILWAUKEE  1,  WISCONSIN 


ALUS-CHALMERS 


#4 


%rr 


*r< 


J 


Here’s  real  harvesting  NEWS! 

During  the  1958  soybean  har¬ 
vest,  two  combines,  both  late  PTO 
models  of  similar  size,  each  har¬ 
vesting  two  rows  at  a  time — were 
checked  for  bushels  combined, 
time  required  and  fuel  used. 

One  was  a  Model  90  All-Crop 
Harvester;  the  other,  a  competi¬ 
tive  make.  Both  were  owned  by 
experienced  farmers.  Working  side 
by  side  in  the  same  field,  each  har¬ 
vested  a  measured  18  acres,  ex¬ 
changing  lands  halfway  through 
the  test  to  equalize  any  difference 
in  yield  of  soybeans. 

Here  are  the  results: 

The  Allis-Chalmers  Model  90. . . 


,  .  .  saved  36.9  more  bushels  of 
beans  from  its  18  acres.  (Pictured 
above). 

. . .  finished  in  5  hours,  48  minutes 
— 1  hour  and  37  minutes  sooner — 
a  full  20  percent  less  time. 

.  .  .  was  powered  by  an  Allis- 
Chalmers  D-14  Tractor  which 
used  2)/^  less  gaUons  of  fuel  than 
the  competing  tractor. 

Here  is  field  proof . . .  why  Allis- 
Chalmers  is  a  great  and  trusted 
name  in  harvesting !  Rubber  shell¬ 
ing  surfaces,  wide-flow  threshing 
capacity,  clean  air  blast  separa¬ 
tion— eQI  three — make  the  big  dif¬ 
ference.  Bag  extra  profits— see 
your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer  now. 


Ask  your  dealer  about  the  Allis-Chalmers  plan 
to  finance  your  time  purchase  of  farm  equipment! 


ALm:;ROP.  is  an  Allis>Chalmers  trademark. 


Model  90  saves  owner 

36.9  bonus  bushels  worth  *73.80  extra 


CORN,  TOO !  New  com  head  attach¬ 
ment  is  available — quickly  converts 
Allis-Chalmers  combines  for  field 
shelling. 

(Below)  Aerial  photo  of  field  where 
bean  test  was  run.  Light  strips  are 
harvested  areas. 


LISTEN!  Farm  news,  markets,  music!  ^'National  Farm  and  Home  Hour**—  NBC  radio 
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Cat  track-type  Tractors  help  solve  the  problem  by 
building  check  and  water  impounding  dams,  paral¬ 
lel  terraces,  and  sloping  and  filling  in  the  gullies. 


Water  runs  unchecked  down  the  rows,  cutting  gul 
lies  that  can't  be  farmed  across— destroying  valu' 
able  topsoil,  limiting  equipment  and  good  land  use. 


EROSION 


Caterpillar-built  earthmovers  cut  off  high  spots  and 
fill  in  low  places  to  encourage  proper  drainage. 
They  can  also  subsoil  deep  to  shatter  hardpan. 


Water  stands  on  the  field,  drowning  out  crops, 
delaying  planting  or  harvest,  wasting  valuable 
cropland  and  making  farming  difficult. 


Cat  Diesel  Tractors  have  the  power,  traction  and 
ruggedness  necessary  for  efficiently  clearing  waste¬ 
land.  A  variety  of  clearing  equipment  is  available. 


Almost  every  farm  has  some  wasteland— hedge¬ 
rows,  scrub  pasture,  rocks,  hillsides  that  should  be 
improved  for  good  pasture  or  cropland. 


WASTELAND 


As  farms  get  bigger,  labor  and  equipment  problems  •  apAp  One  man  and  a  Cat  Diesel  Tractor  can  take  the 

often  grow,  too.  More  machines  and  more  help  LADUK  place  of  several  men  and  ordinary  farm  tractors, 

mean  more  supervision,  higher  costs.  COSTS  Final  costs  are  lower,  and  the  work  is  done  better. 

(•ItrpiNtf  tnd  (at  ire  Trtdtmtrks  tf  (tttrpillflr  Trecttf  (•. 

Hove  your  Caterpillar  Dealer  analyze  your  power  needs— no  obligation.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  Peorio,  III.,  U.S.A, 


UM  m,j  - 

■'7k 

• 

/ 

How  cost-conscious  farmers  can  solve  critical  problems: 


Wherever  you’re  heading  —  to  town  for  shopping  .  .  .  back  to  school 
with  the  youngsters  ...  a  state  or  two  away  to  an  auction  ...  to  far 
away  holiday  places  —  you’ll  get  there  easily,  safely  .  .  .  with  surprising 
economy  ...  in  your  Piper. 

From  sturdy  utility  two-seater  Super  Cub  to  luxurious  twin-engine 
Apache,  the  Piper  line  fills  every  type  of  farm  and  ranch  requirement. 

Consider  the  sleek,  three-mile-a-minute  Comanche  flown  by  this 
carefree  farm  family.  Styled  like  a  jet,  but  as  easy  to  fly  as  a  Cub, 
the  Comanche  takes  off  in  only  2S0  yards.  Its  rugged  retractable  tricycle 


. . .  and  PIPER  puts  you  there 

with  speed,  style  and  safety 


landing  gear  makes  any  flat  strip  a  proper  runway.  Like  the  Piper 
Tri-Pacer  and  Apache,  the  Comanche  can  now  be  ordered  with  Piper 
AutoControl,  the  sensational  new  automatic  flight  device  that  is  the 
last  word  in  flying  ease. 

Flying  farmers  and  ranchers  the  world  over  are  doing  business  more 
profitably  .  .  .  extending  their  pleasure  horizons  ...  in  super-reliable 
planes  built  by  Piper.  The  complete  new  line  of  Piper  planes  includes 
many  advanced  features  that  will  interest  you— whether  you  already  own 
an  airplane  or  have  yet  to  discover  the  advantages  a  plane  will  offer  you. 


Why  not  send  today  for  details  of  these  Piper  planes? 


THERE’S  A  PIPER  PLANE  FOR  EVERY  FARM  AND  RANCH  PURPOSE 


COMANCHE.  New,  high-performance,  roomy,  four- 
passenger,  oil  metal  plane  with  retractable  tricycle 
landing  gear  and  many  advanced  aerodynamic  fea¬ 
tures.  Available  with  180  or  250  horsepower. 


SUPER  CUB.  Workhorse  for  farm  and  ranch  chores. 
Takes  off,  lands  in  50  yards.  Carries  two  in  tandem 
seats,  cruises  110  mph.  PA-18-A  agricultural  model  is 
world's  most  widely  used  plane  for  dusting,  spraying. 


TRI-PACER.  Warld's  most  popular  four-passenger 
plane.  Combines  most  features  ta  simplify  flying. 
Cruises  over  130  mph,  has  range  over  500  miles,  can 
carry  600  lbs.  of  freight.  Ideal  as  farm  plane. 


H I  Uff  U  AIRCRAFT  CORPORATION 
-Mr  JLMl  _M2JM.M/  Lock  Haven,  Pennsylvania 

Please  send  me  literature  on: 

□  Piper  Apache  □  Piper  Comanche 

□  Piper  Tri-Pacer  □  Piper  Super  Cub 

□  Piper  AutoControl  □  “Learn  to  Fly’’  Program 

□  Ail  Piper  models 


YOUR  "BUILT-IN"  AIRPORT 

Your  Piper  is  just  as  convenient  as  your  car,  since 
any  level  pasture  or  strip  —  100  to  200  feet  wide, 
1,500  to  2,000  feet  long  with  clear  approaches  — 
provides  adequate  landing  facilities. 


LEARNING  TO  FLY  IS  EASY 

You’ll  find  learning  to  fly  easy,  whether  you  take 
individual  lessons  from  your  Piper  dealer  by  the 
hour  or  follow  Piper’s  “Learn  as  You  Travel”  pro¬ 
gram.  Your  Piper  dealer  will  teach  you  to  fly  FREE 
in  your  own  Piper. 


APACHE.  Most  widely  purchased  twin-engine  plane. 
Carries  4  or  5  passengers  over  170  mph  in  roomy 
luxury.  Provides  safe,  dependable  night  and  day 
transportation.  Has  excellent  short  field  and  single 
engine  performance. 


Addre! 


MORE  PEOPLE  HAVE  BOUGHT  PIPERS 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  PLANE  IN  THE  WORL 


7  Great  MOLINE  Machines 


The  7  great  Minneapolis-Moline  machines 
shown  here  — 5  of  them  brand  /icm'  — are  just  a 
few  from  the  complete  Moline  family  of  tine 
farm  machinery.  It  will  pay  you  to  study  them 
carefully  .  .  .  pay  you  even  more  to  visit  your 
Minneapolis-Moline  dealer  now  and  get  the 
full  facts  about  the  farm  equipment  you  need. 
See  your  dealer  today  .  .  .  find  out  for  your¬ 
self  why  wise  farmers  from  coast  to  coast  .  .  . 
from  Mexico  to  Canada  are  switching  to  the 
NEW  Moline. 

1.  NEW  Customatic  570 

New  14'  self-propelled,  low-profile  combine  har¬ 
vests  70  acres  a  day.  Low  9’  6V4"  height  and 
power-adjusted  wheels  fit  truck  bed  for  easy 
transport.  New  hydraulic  system  with  hydraulic- 
boosted  variable  ground  drive,  power  steering, 
hydraulic  control  of  header.  Folding  high-speed 
auger.  Push-hutton  ''one-shor  liihrication. 

2.  NEW  120  Uni-Combine 

New  self-propelled,  high  capacity,  9'  5"  low  pro¬ 
file.  Variable-speed  drive  “matches  combine  to 
crop.”  Hydraulic  power  for  steering,  raising  and 
lowering  header  and  header  reel.  New  45-bu. 
grain  tank.  Folding  high-speed  auger.  10  or  12-ft. 
direct-cut  header,  or  8-ft.  pick-up. 

3.  FAMOUS  '^88^'  Harvester 

The  Moline  “88”  is  the  one-man  combine  with  the 
88"  bite.  Harvests  in  one  straight-thru  operation. 
P  ro  or  engine  drive.  Easily  handled  by  Moline 
445  tractor  .  . .  see  your  moline  dealer  for  big 
CASH  SAVING  DURING  445  BARGAIN  SALE  NOW  ON. 

4.  NEW  Bale  Master  760 

Exclusive  Moline  “in  line”  Bale  Master  760  .  .  , 
7  hales  in  hO  secomlsl  Self-propelled  or  PTO. 
Exclusive  Moline  “straight-thru"  bale-fold  pre- 
.serves  high-protein  leaves  and  blossoms  in  firmly 
twine-tied,  uniform  bales.  Saves  time  and  im¬ 
proves  quality  of  your  hay. 

5.  NEW  4-Star  Super  Tractor 

Sparkling  new  De  Luxe  tractor  powered  by 
famous  Moline-designed.  Moline-built  tractor 
engine  in  45-50  hp  class.  Genuine  1 0-speed  Ampli- 
Torc.  automatic  hydraulics.  .1-pt.  hitch,  power 
steering,  power-adjusted  wheels,  independent 
PTO.  De  Luxe  “Float-Ride”  seat,  crown  fenders, 
4  headlights.  NEW  2-tone  color. 

6.  FAMOUS  5-Star  Tractor 

BIG  power  to  speed  up  heavy-duty  operations  . . . 
plus  fuel  economy  and  easy  handling.  Power 
steering,  power-adjusted  wheels,  Ampli-Torc. 
independent  PTO,  50-60  hp  class.  All  fuels  — 
4  front  ends. 

7.  NEW  G  VI  Tractor 

World’s  most  powerful  tractor  in  its  class.  Over 
80  belt  hp  .  .  .  72  drawbar  hp  on  LP  gas;  over  75 
belt  hp  .  .  .  67  drawbar  hp  on  diesel.  Unfailing 
traction  with  heavy  implements.  De  Luxe  seat. 
Full  crown  fenders,  high  operator  platform. 
Full-access,  heavy-duty  swinging  drawbar.  New 
hydraulics.  More  work  with  larger  implements  in 
less  time  for  greater  profit! 

See  ffiem  all  at  your 
Moline  Dealer^s  now! 

.makes  the  NEWS  in 
modern  power  farming! 
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GATES 

strong,  lightweight, 
rustfree  Reynolds  Aluminum  provide 
maximum  service  with  low  maintenance 


Life-Time  Gates  are  well  named.  Made  by 
the  Life-Time  Gate  Company,  Houston, 
Texas,  using  Reynolds  Aluminum,  Life-Time 
Gates  really  last  a  lifetime!  No  other  material 
does  the  job  so  well  over  such  a  long  period  of 
time.  Gates  made  of  other  materials  rot,  splin¬ 
ter,  weaken  with  age— weather  poorly  unless 
painted.  Only  aluminum  provides  a  life¬ 
time  of  service  with  a  minimum  of  upkeep. 

And  aluminum  is  strong!  A  12  foot  Life-  ; 
Time  Aluminum  Gate  can  support  the  weight 
of  an  automobile,  so  it’s  strong  enough  for 


the  huskiest  livestock.  Yet  this  very  same 
gate  weighs  just  49  pounds— about  one-half 
as  much  as  steel!  Thanks  to  really  strong 
Reynolds  Aluminum  and  quality  engineer¬ 
ing,  Life-Time  Gates  last  years  and  years 
longea:  than  ordinary  farm  gates,  protect  and 
keep  cattle  enclosed  where  you  want  them. 

Look  for  Life-Time  Gates  made  with 
quality  aluminum,  Reynolds  Aluminum.  For 
additional  information,  write  Reynolds 
Metals  Company,  P.O.  Box  2346- SJ,  Rich¬ 
mond  18,  Virginia. 


Reynolds  Aluminum  gives  added  strength  Life-Time  pen  sections  are  easy  to  clean, 

and  life  to  Life-Time  truck  sideboards.  They  easy  to  put  up  and  take  down,  thanks  to 

won't  rot,  splinter  or  weaken  with  age.  Reynolds  Aluminum, 


Watch  . Reynolds  TV  show — 
“WALT  DISNEY  PRESENTS” 
—every  week  on  ABC-TV 
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"With  Eaton  2-Speed  Axles, 

WE  HAUL  MORE  IN  LESS  TIME” 


says  Pat  Iribarren,  Cunningham  Sheep  Co.,  Pendleton,  Oregon 


“It  takes  all  types  of  hauling  to  operate  125,000 
acres  of  sheep  range  and  grain  fields,”  says  Mr. 
Iribarren.  “lb  give  our  trucks  the  flexibility  re¬ 
quired  to  keep  down  operating  costs,  both  on 
rough  sheep  trails  in  the  mountains  and  on  fasf 
runs  over  good  highways,  is  why  we  specify  Eaton 
2-Speed  Axles  on  our  GMC  trucks.  Eaton’s  low- 
gear  range  gives  us  the  pulling  power  required  to 
gently  transport  lambs  and  sheep  over  rough 
places  without  injury.  And  the  high-gear  range 
helps  us  maintain  highway  speeds  with  lower, 
more  efficient  engine  RPM.” 

You  can  get  these  benefits  in  the  next  truck  you 
buy.  Ask  your  truck  dealer  for  a  demonstration 
of  the  Eaton  2-Speed  Axle. 


EATON 


2-SPEED  TRUCK  AXLES 


"TENDER  LAMBS  require  gentle 
handling  to  bring  top  market  prices. 
That's  what  the  Eaton  2-Spe^  en¬ 
ables  us  to  give  them— or  anything 
else  we  haul,”  adds  Mr.  Iribarren. 
“With  the  Eaton  we  can  maintain 
momentum,  even  on  steep  mountain 
roads,  so  that  our  loads  are  not  jolted. 
And  what’s  more,  we’ve  cut  15  per¬ 
cent  off  our  gasoline  bill.” 


QMC  TRUCK  DEALER  B.  L.  Chil¬ 
dress,  Pendleton,  Oregon,  says;  ”I 
definitely  recommend  the  Eaton  2- 
Speed  Axle  to  farmers.  The  fact  that 
Eaton  users  keep  insisting  on  the 
Eaton  2-Speed  every  time  they  buy  a 
truck  proves  they’re  satisfied.  A  truck 
with  an  Eaton  2-Speed  not  only  gives 
better,  longer  service;  it  also  brings 
a  higher  trade-in  allowance.” 


MORE  THAN  2  MILLION  EATON  AXLES  IN  TRUCKS  TODAY  •  EATON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 
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PLAN  TODAY  FOR  A  PROSPEROUS  TOMORROW! 


Daffin  Feedmobiles  have  proved  highly  successful  for  both  their 
ov/ner-operotors  and  former-customers.  The  profit-making  ability  of 
o  Doffin  offers  you  on  excellent  business-building  opportunity!  Be 
sure  to  write  for  the  booklet  described  above. 


IS  THERE  A  DAFFIN 


IN  YOUR  AREA? 


The  Daffin  comes  to  your  farm  on  a  regular 
schedule . . .  backs  up  to  the  barn . . .  grinds^ 
mixes,  blends  molasses  with  your  own  in¬ 
gredients  to  make  all  your  formula  feeds . . . 
and  you  save  money! 

FREE— Booklet  tells  how  easy  it  can  be  for  you  to  get 
into  this  profitable,  new,  independent  business.  Write 
Daffin  Mfg.  Co.,  3902  N.  Prince  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  USA 


MODERN  FEED  MILLING  EQUIPMENT 


QUALITY 


ECONOMY 


CONVENIENCE 


■  ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■  ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■  ■■■■■■•  ■■■■■■■■■■■■ 
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If  you  are  a  farmstead  planning  spe¬ 
cialist  you  will  be  able  to  arrange  the 
segments  of  your  farming  enterprise 
into  an  orderly,  smooth-running  man¬ 
agement  operation  —  and  plot  the 
buildings  on  the  graph  above.  If  you 
are  not  a  farmstead  planner,  you  can 
get  valuable  help  from  one  of  the 
select  group  of  Doane  Authorized 
Builders. 

Why  can  Doane  Authorized  Builders 
help  you?  They  are  carefully  selected 
and  trained  by  professional  Doane 
farm  managers  and  farm-building 
engineers — trained  to  analyze  the 
present  and  future  needs  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  farm  and  to  map  out  a  logical 
step-by-step  program  of  time-  and 
labor-saving  buildings  and  their  loca¬ 
tion  in  the  farmstead.  They  are  then 
prepared  to  give  you  complete  build¬ 
ing  service  with  each  building  soundly 
constructed  of  top-quality  materials. 


This  important  money-saving  service 
by  Doane  Authorized  Builders  is 
yours,  whether  you  plan  to  build  or 
remodel.  Your  problems  may  be  very 
different  from  your  neighbors’.  Your 
future  plans  may  be  quite  different, 
also.  Chances  are,  no  “canned”  farm¬ 
stead  layout  or  building  plan  will 
meet  your  needs  satisfactorily.  A 
Doane  Authorized  Builder  can  help 
you  custom-tailor  a  farmstead  layout 
with  buildings  to  fit  your  individual 
needs. 

Profitable  farming  in  the  complex, 
competitive  future  will  call  for  more 
knowledge,  more  skills  than  one  man 
can  normally  master.  That  is  why  each 
Doane  service  is  designed  to  help  you 
concentrate  on  the  things  you  do  best, 
while  providing  the  technical  know¬ 
how  in  other  areas  to  help  you  make 
more  profits. 


Doane  Gives  You  Facts  Based  on  Experience 


Doane  has  a  unique,  down-to-earth 
understanding  of  farmers  and  their 
problems  from: 

•  forty  years'  experience  manag¬ 
ing  thousands  of  farms  and 
ranches. 


•  twenty  years  of  furnishing  facts 
and  forecasts  to  farmers  in  the 
Doane  Agricultural  Digest. 

•  twenty-four  years  of  providing 
companies  with  vital,  accurate 
market-research  information  and 
product-testing  service. 


W rite  for  the  name  of  the  nearest  Doane  Authorized  Builder  and  a 
complete  description  of  all  Doane  services.  There  is  no  cost  or 
obligation  of  any  sort. 


DOANE 


AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE,  INC. 

5148  DELMAR  BLVD.,  BOX  44,  ST.  LOUIS  8,  MO. 


Fanil  Books  We  asked  Dr.  Rudolph 
In  Europe  Seiden,  a  contributor  who 
has  recently  returned  from 
Europe,  to  give  us  an  idea  as  to  the  read¬ 
ing  material  available  to  European  farm¬ 
ers.  He  writes  that  nowhere  did  he  see 
magazines  as  good  as  ours,  but  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  their  books  seemed  well  worth  trans¬ 
lating.  In  East  Germany  and  other  Iron 
Curtain  countries  he  found  a  great  many 
Russian  translations,  some  of  which  he 
considered  outstanding.  Here  are  specific 
books  which  impressed  him:  Samenatlas — 
Seed  Atlas  by  O.  Heinisch;  published 
by  Deutscher  Bauernverlag,  Berlin;  2.58 
pages;  price,  approximately  $45  (195 

Deutsche  Reichs  Mark).  This  beautiful 
book  is  printed  in  four  languages;  Gemian, 
Russian,  English,  and  French.  It  uses  122 
double-spread  tables  to  show  122  of  the 
most  important  forage  plants  and  accom¬ 
panying  weeds  along  with  their  seeds  and 
fruits  in  excellent  drawings- — all  in  natural 
color.  A  concise  descriptive  text  is  printed 
on  the  margin  of  each  page. 

Kartei  fuer  Pflanzenschutz  und  Scliaed- 
lingsbekaempfung,  by  E.  Muehle;  pub¬ 
lished  by  S.  Hirzel  Verlag,  Leipzig;  price, 
$4.03.  This  is  an  illustrated  card  index 
(188  cards)  giving  farmers  authentic  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  protection  of  plants. 
It  illustrates  and  describes  insect  pests  and 
plant  diseases  and  the  control  measures 
against  them. 

One  of  the  books  written  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  Fiebernde  Pflanzen — mehr  Brot? 
by  A.  Arland,  an  East  German  professor, 
takes  up  the  problem  of  yield  improv'e- 
ment.  His  major  point  is  transpiration. 
He  points  out  that  plants  often  transpire 
twice  as  much  water  as  is  necessary  to  carry' 
on  their  life  processes — as  though  they  were 
sweating  feverishly.  He  describes  the  culti¬ 
vation  methods  they  are  working  on  to 
limit  this  water  wasting  and  to  increase 
yields.  This  book  is  published  by  Akademie- 
Verlag,  Berlin,  and  sells  for  $1.84. 

There  are  also,  of  course,  more  standard 
works  on  soils,  plant  and  animal  breeding, 
fertilizers,  etc.  One  of  the  most  aggressive 
publishers  in  this  field  is  Ferdinand  Enke 
Verlag,  of  Stuttgart  who  has  recently  pub¬ 
lished  Magnesia,  by  A.  Jacob  ($4.37)  giv¬ 
ing  the  functions  of  this  fifth  most  import¬ 
ant  plant  nutrient,  methods  of  soil  analysis, 
and  deficiency  symptoms  in  plants.  They 
have  also  published  a  two  volume  set,  Bod- 
enkunde  and  Pflanzenernaehrung  on  soils 
and  plant  nutrition. 
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CMRE-BOV  NERRINCBONE 
PIPELINE  MIUIN6  SYSTEMS 


CNORE-BOY  AROUND-TNE-BARN 
PIPELINE  MILKIN6  SYSTEMS 


KIN6VIEW  FRANCY  AILEGRA  •  38.672  MIIK  •  1239  FAT  •  365  DAYS  •  2X  MILKING 

New  National  Champion  Has  Been  Milked  Her  Entire 
Lifetime  With  CHORE-BOY  Low-Vacuum  Milkers 


CHORE-BOY  SIOE-OPENINfi  AND 
WALR-TNRU  MIUIN6  PARLOR  STALLS 


PAUL  SCHINTZIUS,  owner  of  this  great  cow  writes. 


“Naturally  I  am  elated  and  proud  of  the 
wonderful  record  made  by  my  pure  bred 
Holstein,  Kin^ew  Francy  Allegra.  The 
remarkable  thing  about  her  achievement 
was  that  she  had  twin  calves  before  fresh¬ 
ening,  which  led  to  complications  and  got 
her  off  to  a  poor  start.  It  was  4  months 
before  she  reached  her  peak  production  of 
138  lbs.  of  milk  in  one  day.  She  averaged 
nearly  106  lbs.  per  day. 

I  attribute  her  great  record  to  fine  breed¬ 
ing  and  the  brewing  program  I  have  con¬ 
sistently  followed;  to  the  best  care  and 
feeding  I  was  capable  of  giving  her;  plus 
real  good  milking. 

She  was  milked  during  this  period  with  a 
Chore-Boy  L-10  floor-type  pail  milker.  In 
fact,  she  and  all  the  rest  of  my  herd  have 
been  milked  their  entire  lives  with  the 
Chore-Boy  which  I  have  had  for  12  years. 
I  have  proved  to  my  own  satisfaction  that 
Chore-Boy  is  the  bwt  milker,  since  I  have 
tried  two  other  well  known  makes,  and 
each  time  have  come  back  to  Chore-Boy. 

We  have  had  very  little  trouble  with  mas¬ 
titis  over  the  years  I  have  used  the  Choie- 


Boy.  We  have  had  24  cows  each  of  which 
have  produced  over  100,000  lbs.  of  milk 
during  their  lifetime.  Prc^uction  like  that 
can’t  be  obtained  with  mastitis  in  a  herd. 
The  udder  health  of  our  entire  herd  is  re¬ 
markably  good  considering  the  high  pro¬ 
duction.  In  my  opinion  the  good  milking 
results  of  Chore-Boy  is  due  to  the  com¬ 
bination  of  low-vacuum  and  to  Chore- 
Boy’s  method  of  pulsating. 

The  original  pulsators,  purchased  with  the 
milker  12  years  ago,  are  still  being  used. 
I  find  them  very  easy  to  keep  in  good 
operating  condition.  Last  year  our  herd  of 
32  milking  cows  averaged  17,401  lbs.  of 
milk  and  637  lbs.  of  butterfat.  With  such 
results  I  will  stay  with  Chore-Boy.  The 
only  change  I  will  consider  would  be  to  a 
Chore-Boy  Pipeline  Milking  System. 

I  started  dairy  farming  on  my  own  14  years 
ago  with  5  top  registered  foundation  cows 
and  some  grades.  My  farm  and  herd  have 
had  to  pay  their  way,  as  my  only  source 
of  income  is  the  sale  of  milk  and  breeding 
stock.”  , 


CNORE-BOY  DIRECT-TO-CAN  SYSTEM 


CNORE-BOY  SUSPENDED  PAIL  SYSTEMS 


Dawndale  Famis, 
South  Wales,  N.  Y. 


Your  Chore-Boy  "Know-How"  Min  Your  Chore-Boy 

will,  without  obligation,  help  you  plan  (  MILKINC  SYSTEMS  )  is  more  than  a  d 
your  system.  With  his  advice  you  >  "**"■  ***  ****  !***" 

will  have  an  efficient  plant,  produc-  ®  *  put  your  (lairy  o 

ing  top  quality  milk,  at  lowest  cost.  Write  Oept.  29  lor  complete  informotion  money-mahing  ba 

CHORE-BOY  MANUFACTURING  CO.  Inc.  •  Cambridge  Chy,  Indlona 

Formerly  FAAMet  FEfDEB  COMPANY,  Inc. 


Facts  on  the  new  Herringbone  Stalls 

How  to  pick  the  right 
milking  parlor  for  your  herd 


y  ‘.i 

Cut-away  picture  shows  half  of  12-stall  Herringbone  Parlor.  Udders  are  about 
3  ft.  apart.  Cables  release  on  accurately  measured  portion  of  feed  for  each  cow. 


The 


Dan 


Bar 
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Methoxychlor  USDA’s  Agricultural  Research  Service  has 
Dust  OK  approved  the  use  of  methoxychlor  for  control 

of  hornflies  on  dairy  cattle  but  only  when  ap¬ 
plied  as  a  dust  treatment.  The  use  of  this  material  as  a  spray  for 
dairy  cows  is  not  permitted  for  the  control  of  hornflies  or  any 
other  insect  pests,  but  it  can  be  used  in  dairy  barns  as  a  residual 
treatment  for  the  control  of  stable  flies  and  houseflies. 

This  new  approval  of  the  USD  A  is  based  on  a  recent  decision 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  which  stipulates  that  while 
no  residue  of  methoxychlor  is  permitted  in  milk,  there  is  no 
objection  to  the  use  of  the  insecticide  dust  on  dairy  cows.  When 
the  methoxychlor  is  properly  applied  (one  heaping  teaspoonful 
applied  on  the  poll,  neck  and  back)  as  a  dust  treatment,  it  pro¬ 
vides  excellent  hornfly  control  for  about  three  weeks  and  no 
residue  occurs  in  the  milk. 

One  precaution  is  giving  some  farmers  an  understanding  laugh. 
If  you  apply  a  dust,  keep  the  cows  inside  if  it  rains.  Because  rain 
plus  dust  equals  slurry,  and  the  use  of  slurry  is  forbidden — and  can 
lead  to  the  forbidden  methoxychlor  residue  in  the  milk. 

Short  Reports  Newly  published  research  from  the  Univer- 

on  New  Findings  sity  of  Illinois  is  particularly  damning  to  the 
fly.  Stable  flies  can  cause  losses  of  butterfat 
and  milk  production  to  about  0.7  per  cent  per  fly  per  cow.  Good 
control  of  the  stable  fly  saved  over  20  per  cent  of  the  butterfat  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  five-month  fly  season,  May  to  September. 

■  Using  a  new,  nose-pushed,  self-priming  pump,  a  cow  can  water 
herself.  The  Utina  waterer  has  a  paddle  for  the  cow  to  nuzzle, 
pumping  water  from  20  feet  down  or  80  away.  It  is  portable  (60 
pounds)  and  each  unit  can  serve  30  cows.  Handled  by  Starline, 
Inc.,  Harvard,  Ill.,  or  H.  D.  Hudson  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  the  unit 
is  self-lubricating. 

■  A  double  rubber  tube  is  offered  as  a  replacement  to  the  trocar 
for  bloat.  Instead  of  car\ing  a  hole  in  the  cow’s  side,  you  make 
her  swallow  the  tube.  No  drenches.  Once  swallowed — with  one 
end  out  of  her  mouth,  you  use  a  hand  pump  to  inflate  a  little 
balloon  on  the  inside  end  of  the  tube.  This  floats  the  tube  up  to 
the  top  of  the  rumen  contents.  Then  gas  can  escape  from  the  other 
half  of  the  double  tube.  Sells  for  $19.95,  from  National  Agricul¬ 
tural  Supply  Co.,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin. 

■  An  automatic  milking  machine  unit  has  been  used  with  a 
pipeline  milker  on  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Electrical  Research 
Farm  for  about  a  year.  Each  milking  cup  has  a  float  valve  at  its 
base,  which  cuts  off  suction  about  18  seconds  after  milk  stops  flow¬ 
ing.  Then  the  cup  falls  off  the  teat.  The  device  will  not  allow  the 
cups  to  be  left  on  too  long,  and  should  reduce  the  mastitis  caused 
by  such  over-milking.  The  units  are  weighted  to  strip  automati¬ 
cally.  They  are  washed  under  pressure  for  proper  cleansing. 

■  The  effect  of  temperature  and  humidity  on  cattle  is  part  of 
a  long-term  study  at  the  University  of  Missouri.  Temperature 
change  between  40  and  75  degrees  (with  relative  humidity  be¬ 
tween  55  and  70  per  cent)  did  not  affect  milk  flow.  Milk  fell  off 
severely  above  75  degrees.  Holsteins  were  more  tolerant  of  cold, 
maintaining  milk  production  even  at  10  degrees,  whereas  Jersey 
milk  flow  began  to  decline  at  30  degrees,  was  20  per  cent  off  at 
10  degrees. 

■  No  one  knows  what  this  California  doctor  really  said,  but  the 
newspaper  reports  of  what  he  said  were  enough  to  enrage  the 
National  Dairy  Council  (and  others).  He  was  quoted  as  saying 
alcohol  was  better  than  milk  in  the  diet  of  “oldsters.”  Youngsters 
are  still  advised  to  stick  to  Milktinis  or  Creamhattans. 


vidual  cows  .  .  .  for  example,  high 
producers  or  slow  milkers . . .  because 
only  one  enters  at  a  time.  They  also 
offer  a  good  opportunity  to  show  a 
fine  animal.  Thus,  they  are  a  good 
choice  for  the  farmer  with  top  pro¬ 
ducers  or  who  sells  breeding  stock. 

However,  Gate-type  parlors  cost 
more  per  stall  since  they  require 
heavy  gates  in  the  rear  and  almost 
100  sq.  ft.  of  floor  per  stall. 

Walk-thru  Stalls  for  most  herds  . .  . 

Walk-thru  priors  let  2  or  3  cows 
enter  at  a  time  and  cost  less  than 
Gate-type  stalls.  This  is  mainly  be¬ 
cause  they  need  no  rear  gates  or  rear 
alley  and  the  building  can  be  much 
smaller.  In  general.  Walk-thru  par¬ 
lors  are  the  best  and  most  economi¬ 
cal  choice  for  most  farmers  with 
medium  size  herds. 


Clay  Herringbone  Features 

1 .  Much  heavier  frame  at  rear. 
Potts  to  ceiling  permit  attachment 
of  cross  member  to  carry  air, 
water,  and  milk  line. 

2.  Feed  is  supplied  from  over¬ 
head  through  non-clogging  chute. 
Up  to  1400  lbs.  of  feed  is  avail¬ 
able  for  each  stall. 

3*  Accurate  metering  of  feed  by 
cables  grouped  at  entrance  end. 

4.  Very  large,  18"x24"  feed 
pan  and  a  shield  prevent  cows 
from  spilling  feed. 

5.  No  floor  attachments  are  lo¬ 
cated  under  feeders.  This  makes 
washing  out  easier.  Posts  hove 
stainless  steel  sleeves  at  the  point 
where  they  enter  cement. 

6»  Galvanized  finish  cleans  easily; 
needs  no  repainting. 


With  the  CLAY  Purchase  Plan,  you 
can  build  your  parlor  NOW!  You 

needn’t  wait.  Clay  Plan  requires 
only  20%  initial  investment.  Enjoy 
and  profit  from  your  parlor  as  you 
pay  for  it.  Ask  your  Clay  Dealer  for 
more  information  or  write  to  Clay. 

Free  Planning  Book  .  .  .  New  16- 

page  book  has  up-to-date  material 
on  all  type  milking  parlors.  Farm 
planning  ideas  and  building  tips  also 
included.  Write  to  Clay  .  .  .  today! 

/j^T^CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORP. 

692  Fulton  St.,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 


You’ll  probably  install  a  modern 
parlor  within  the  next  few  years. 

This  means  you  must  decide  which 
type  is  best  for  your  particular  oper¬ 
ation.  Here  are  facts  which  will  help 
you  make  the  right  decision. 

There  are  3  basic  types  of  milking 
parlor  stalls  which  permit  fast,  effi¬ 
cient,  no-stoop  milking. 

First  to  be  developed  was  the 
Gate-type  stall.  Next  the  tandem 
Walk-timi  stall  and  now,  the  Her¬ 
ringbone  system  which  bas  stirred 
so  much  excitement  since  its  intro¬ 
duction  from  New  Zealand  last  year. 

The  "cow-a-minute"  Herringbone 

...  A  skilled,  fast  o^rator  will  milk 
and  feed  60  cows  an  nour  in  a  12-stall 
Herringbone  parlor,  but  55  an  hour 
is  a  better  rate  for  the  average  man. 

Two  features  make  this  possible. 
First,  with  the  usual  12-stall  Her¬ 
ringbone  parlor,  6  cows  enter  and 
leave  at  a  time.  This  doesn’t  take 
much  longer  than  the  time  needed 
for  2  cows  to  enter  and  leave  a 
Walk-thru  stall.  Cows  move  better 
in  groups,  and  there’s  far  less  open¬ 
ing  and  closing  of  doors  and  gates 
than  with  other  type  parlors. 

Also,  the  diagonal  Herringbone 
system  allows  12  cows  to  be  closely 
packed  along  the  sides  of  the  oper¬ 
ator’s  19  ft.  pit  .  .  .  bovines  on  the 


Plan  shows  how  cows  ara  packed.  Side 
by  side,  cows  are  quiet  in  Herringbone. 


bias.  This  is  possible  because  the 
neck  of  one  fits  naturally  against  the 
belly  of  the  next.  ( See  diagram 
above. )  Not  only  does  this  close 
packing  save  the  operator  many 
steps,  but  cows  like  the  close  fitting 
.  .  .  each  stall  takes  only  5s  as  much 
floor  space  as  a  Gate-stall  and  only 
%  as  much  as  a  tandem  Walk -thru 
stall  .  .  .  and  cost  per  stall  is  sub¬ 
stantially  less. 

Advantages  of  Gate-type  Stalls . . . 

Cate-tyi)e  stalls  are  ideal  for  letting 
you  give  personal  attention  to  indi- 
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BEST  YIELD 
FOR  THE  DOLLAR 
IN  ALL  AMERICA 


STUDEBAKER  TRUCKS  COST  LESS 

...OFFER  LOWEST  PRICE  AND  HIGHEST  ECONOMY  OF  ANY  FULL  SIZED  TRUCKS  YOU  CAN  BUY 


For  all  out,  most  for  your  money  value,  there’s  nothing  that  beats  Stude- 
baker  trucks.  They’re  designed  and  engineered  to  give  you  the  rugged, 
day  after  day,  year  after  year  service  you  want  and  need  in  a  truck. 

HIGHEST  ECONOMY  Studebaker  economy  begins  with  the  lowest 
price  of  any  full-sized  trucks.  They  have  lower  operating  costs,  lower  main¬ 
tenance  costs,  and  are  all  engineered  to  carry  greater  payloads  on  low- 
cost  regular  gas. 

great  versatility  Studebaker  pickups  are  available  in  and 
ton  sizes,  both  on  112"  or  122"  wheelbase  with  6*/^  or  8  foot  pickup 
boxes.  Or,  you  can  have  stake  or  flatbed  bodies.  Larger  trucks  are  avail¬ 
able  in  1, 1 and  two  ton  sizes,  on  121,  155,  171  and  195  inch  wheelbases. 

RUGGED  SERVICE  Whichever  body  style  you  choose,  you  can  be 
sure  that  each  model  is  carefully  engineered  for  years  of  trouble-free  hard 
work  and  continuing  low  cost.  It  will  have  higher  trade-in  value,  too! 


Check  these  added  Studebaker  features  for  extra  service  and  economy: 

WIDEST  CLEAR  FLOOR  PICKUP  box  available  in  the  industry  lets  you  carry  more. 
It's  51V!2  inches  wide! 

HEAVY  GAUGE  double-thick, steel  walls  and  all-steel  ribbed  floors  stand  up  under 
years  of  punishment. 

TWIN  TRACTION  powers  you  through  snow,  mud,  sand  or  ice  because  power  goes 
to  the  wheel  with  the  greatest  traction. 

COMFORT  CONDITIONED  CABS-all  weather  protection-adjustable  seats-full  foam 
cushions-electric  wipers— safity  door  latches— seats  3  in  comfort  with  more  leg- 
room. 

UNDER-HOOD  ACCESSIBILITY.  All  wiring  within  easy  reach  behind  instrument 
panel-not  under  it-reduces  service  cost  and  lost  .time.  Only  Studebaker  gives 
you  this  time  and  cost  saving  feature. 

ECON-O-MISER  170  CU.  IN.  CYLINDER  ENGINE.  Simplified  design  for  easier  home 
maintenance  and  greater  fuel  efficiency.  Automatic  spark  control  and  pressure 
lubricated  tappets  are  standard. 


MOVE  MORE-SAVE  MORE 

WITH 

STUDEBAKER  TRUCKS 
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Beer  and  Love  Now  we  have  heard 
Make  Best  Beef  everything.  Col.  Jim 
Sweeney,  whom  we 
soldiered  with  in  the  South  Pacific,  writes 
in  to  tell  us  that  he  has  discovered  the  best 
steak  in  the  world,  in  Japan,  of  all  places, 
and  it’s  fattened  on  beer,  of  all  things.  But 
let’s  have  Col.  Sweeney  tell  his  own  story: 

The  world’s  tenderest  beef  comes  froin 
Kobe.  It  is  a  product  of  continuous  hand 
massage,  elimination  of  exercise,  and  copi¬ 
ous  quantities  of  beer.  They  call  the  breed, 
“Tajima-ushi”  and  it  has  a  carefully  re¬ 
corded  history  of  over  1,000  years. 

Each  cow  is  raised  as  a  household  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  rural  family.  By  ancient  tradition 
ever)’  person  in  the  home  has  a  duty  to  per¬ 
form  in  fattening  the  animal.  The  eldest 
son  is  the  only  one  permitted  to  take  the 
animal  on  its  limited  walk  to  a  watering 
trough.  The  most  beautiful  daughter  is 
responsible  for  the  daily  massage.  The 
housewife  carefully  mixes  the  feed  and  the 
farmer  keeps  the  animal  clean. 

The  animals  selected  for  fattening  are 
mature  females  over  three  years  of  age 
which  have  never  borne  young.  They  are 
fed  a  diet  of  beer,  bean  curd,  barley,  wheat, 
rice  bran  and  soy  bean  cake.  Of  this  con¬ 
centrated  feed,  barley  forms  the  major 
item.  The  cereal  gives  the  meat  firm,  white 
fat;  wheat  bran  improves  the  texture  of 
the  flesh;  rice  bran  gives  sweetness;  and  soy 
bean  cake  adds  special  flavor  to  the  meat. 

A  daily  bath,  brushing  and  spraying  with 
insecticides  are  the  required  procedure. 

Some  epicurians  attribute  the  tenderness 
and  flavor  of  Kobe  beef  to  the  generous 
amounts  of  local  lager  that  each  cow  is 
encouraged  to  consume,  and  the  practice 
of  showering  her  with  love  and  affection. 
Yoki  Hagamatsu,  a  Japanese  cow  farmer, 
says,  “A  bucket  of  beer  each  day  and  con¬ 
stant  pampering  turns  out  the  best  beef.” 

Other  experts  say  that  the  secret  of  these 
delicious  cuts  is  due  to  the  daily  hand  mas¬ 
sage.  Generally  the  rubbing  and  kneading 
lasts  from  two  to  three  hours.  It  may  well 
be  a  combination  of  beer  and  rubbing,  for 
the  massage  usually  takes  place  after  the 
cow  has  been  given  a  draft  of  brew.  The 
animal  often  falls  asleep  during  the  process, 
a  completely  relaxed  bovine. 

Yoki  Hagamatsu  says,  “We  believe  that 
an  untroubled  animal,  raised  without  fear, 
gives  the  choicest  cuts.  By  tradition  our 
cows  are  made  drunk  before  slaughtering. 
It  is  gratifying  to  see  them  happy  and 
unawares  of  what  is  about  to  take  place.” 


Sprouting  like  spuds  since  the 
model  above  was  introduced  18 
years  ago,  we’ve  developed  the 
fullest  line  of  potato  harvesting 
equipment  available. 


Clean,  open-throat  design, 
two-row  potato  diggers 


For  mechanized  farming,  three 
models  of  potato  harvesters 


New  open-throat  models  for  32,  34  or 
36-inch  row  spacing  (single  or  double 
conveyor).  Also  twin-throat  standard 
model  for  38,  40  and  42-inch  rows. 


uie  alba 


New  OK  Champion  giant  215-ft.  Boom  Sprinkler  and  quick- 
couplers  give  best  and  most  economical  approach  to  large  scale 
controlled  sprinkler  irrigation. 


CHAMPION  CORI 

4791  Sheffield  Avenue  Send  for  FREE  Crculw 


Hammond,  Indiana 
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It’s  new*  •  •  It’s  revolutionary*  *  * 

..iL  .  .>)  CASE,  800  combine 


musif. 


concave  0^  I 

ON-THE'®®  ®  » * 


from  the  driver *5  seat 


Chang*  concave  setting  easily  on-the-go  to 
suit  condition  of  crop  with  this  handy  lever. 
No  more  slopping  or  ladder-climbing  .  ,  . 
just  smooth,  acre-after-acre  operation. 


Instantly,  on-lhe-go  .  .  .  adjust  cylinder 
speed*  from  500  to  1300  r.p.m.,  with  eosy- 
to-reach  lever  to  suit  any  crop  stand.  Read 
cylinder  speed  at  a  glance  on  direct-read¬ 
ing  tachometer.* 


Choice  of 
10, 12  or  14-foot 
grain  headers  .  .  . 
corn  header  available. 


15  GREAT  "NON-STOP"  HARVESTING  FEATURES 


o  Instantly,  on-the-go  .  .  .  adjust  speed  of  32-inch  rub  bar  or  spike  tooth  cylinder’*’ 
o  On-the-go  concave  clearance  adjustable  from  driver  platform  O  Concaves  instantly 
drop  when  operator  pulls  pin  o  Variable  speed  traction  drive,  hydraulically  controlled 
o  Power  steering*  for  accurate,  effortless  control  over  rough  ground  o  Header  raised 
or  lowered  hydraulically  o  45  bu.  grain  bin  unloads  in  30  seconds  o  High  speed  cutting 
with  500  stroke-per-minute  sickle  O  Reel  speed  variable  to  suit  crop  conditions  o  Big, 
floating  feed  rake  adjusts  to  crop  automatically  o  3  extra-long  straw-walkers 
o  Variable  speed  fan  o  Lever-adjusted  sieves  O  5"  sump  type  grain  elevator  moves 
grain  gently  with  rubber  flights  o  70  b.h.p.  engine— gasoline,  diesel,  or  LP-gas 

*Optional  at  oxtra  cost 

See  your  local  CASE,  dealer  •  • . 

Ask  him  to  show  and  demonstrate  the  15  on-the-go 
features  of  the  new  CASE  800  combine  to  you  today. 


you  achieve  sensational 
harvesting  efficiencies 
under  toughest  crop 
and  field  conditions 


You  can  put  the  Case  800  to  work  on  your  farm  this  season 
with  the  Case  Crop-Way  Purchase  Plan  that  lets  you  buy 
now  . . .  make  later  payments  as  you  have  money  coming  in. 

J.  1.  CASE 


J.  I.  CASE  CO. 


•  RAQINE,  WIS. 

1st  in  Quality  for  Over  100  Years 


Mm  for  ^^0n-the-6o^^  combine  story 

Get  all  the  facts  about  the  new  Case  800  on-the-go  com¬ 
bine.  Send  coupon  to  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  F-909,  Racine, 
Wisconsin. 


Name- 


,  Student  □ 


Address- 


(§y  DE  LAVAL 


Can  you  afford 

the  luxury  of  lugging  milk? 


10%  down... 

up  to  4  years  to  pay 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York 

5724  N.  Pulaski,  Chicago  46,  Illinois 

DE  LAVAL  PACIFIC  COMPANY 
201  E.  Millbrae  Avenue,  Millbrae,  Calif. 


•  Old-fashioned  bucket  milking,  and  the 
lugging,  lifting  and  pouring  that  go 
along  with  it,  is  an  expensive  luxury  today. 

•  It  wastes  time  and  labor,  robs  your  profits. 

•  That’s  why  thousands  of  dairy  farmers  will  switch 
to  Combine  Milking  this  year.  And  they’ll  do  it 
at  an  average  cost  of  only  a  cow  per  milking. 


Takes  the  chore 
out  of  milking . . . 

You’ll  smile,  too,  when  you 
start  milking  the  Combine  way. 
You’ve  never  seen  milking  that’s 
faster  and  easier. 

Today,  ask  your  nearby  De  Laval 
Dealer  for  a  free  estimate,  right 
in  your  own  bam,  of  the  cost  to 
install  your  De  Laval  Combine. 
Do  it  today.  You’ll  be  mighty 
glad  you  did. 


Maybe  in  the  past  you’ve  put  off  switching  to 
Combine  Milking,  thinking  that  you  didn’t  need 
it  or  couldn’t  afford  it.  Or  perhaps  you  first  wanted 
to  get  that  new  tractor,  bsder  or  pick-up. 

But  how  about  now?  Isn’t  now  the  time  you  should 
think  more  seriously  about  having  pipelines  carry 
your  milk,  cut  your  labor  costs,  build  your  milk 
profits  and  let  you  expand  the  size  of  your  herd. 

Remember,  next  to  hand  milking,  bucket  milking 
is  the  most  expensive  way  to  get  milk  out  of  your 
cows  and  into  your  cans  or  bulk  cooler. 

Doesn’t  it  make  good  sense  —  and  good  economy 
—  to  let  a  De  Laval  Combine  with  in-place  cleaning 
do  all  this  work  for  you?  Even  more  so  this  year 
because  now  the  average  De  Laval  Combine  instal¬ 
lation  costs  as  little  as  3  cents  a  cow  per  milking. 
Pays  for  itself  in  time  and  labor  savings  in  just 
a  short  time. 
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FARMHAND  takes  the  work  out 
of  forage  handling  and  feeding  jobs! 


There’s  a  Farmhand 
Feeder  to  fit 
every  farm  . . . 
look  ’em  over! 


BIG  "420”  FEEDER  speeds  up  all 
your  forage  handling,  feeding 
and  silo  filling  jobs.  Load  it  in 
the  field  and  haul  420  cu.  ft. 
loads  to  silo  or  feedlot.  Roller 
chain  apron,  three  mixing 
beaters  and  24"  conveyor  belt 
give  thorough  mixing  and 
smooth,  dependable  unloading. 
Sheet  steel  sides,  ^4"  marine  ^ 
plywood  floor  mean  lowest 
maintenance  costs,  longest  life. 
Mounts  on  truck  or  heavy 
duty  wagon. 


4-TON  "POWER-BOX”  will  haul,  mix  and  feed  up  to  220  bushels  at 
a  time.  Tough  aluminized  steel  sides,  marine  plywood  floor, 
PTO-powered  worm  gear  drive,  2  mixing  beaters  and  12"  discharge 
auger  all  add  up  to  fast,  dependable  one-man  feeding  at  lowest  cost. 
Thousands  of  these  medium-size  Farmhand  Feeders  are  now  in 
use  on  successful  dairy  and  beef  operations. 


6-TON  "POWER-BOX”  with  2-beater 
Feeder  attachment  combines  huge 
300-bu.  capacity  with  the  convenience 
of  a  16"  auger-type  discharge  to 
save  you  time  and  labor.  Long-life 
features  include  smooth  worm-gear 
drive,  roller  chain  apron,  =^4" 
marine  plywood  floor,  aluminum 
and  wood  sides.  Mounts  on  truck, 
tandem  trailer  or  heavy  duty  wagon. 


FARMHAND  .  .  .  PIONEER  AND 
QUALITY  LEADER  IN  MECHANICAL 
FEEDING  EQUIPMENT. 


FR££  INFORMATION! 

Wr/fe:  THE  FARMHAND  CO. 

Dept.  FQ-59,  Hopkins,  Minn. 

Send  information  on _ 


I  am  o  student,  send  special  material 

Name  _ 

Address 

Town  __  _  ^  _  State 


I 


A  Ofviiion  of  Soporlor  5«p<irofor  Company 


rmhand 

RST  IN  FARM  MATERI ALS  - H A N DLI NC 


Summertime: 


and  the  mowin’  is  easy 


"'N 


-i, 


Ford  671  Sclect-o-Speed  Diesel  Tractor;  Rear-Mounted  Mower;  Ford  F-500  Platform-Stake  Truck;  Edsel  Villager  4-door  Station  Wagon. 
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Whatever  the  season,  whatever  the  chore — you’ll 
find  your  work  load  lighter  because  of  Ford  Power 
Farming. 

Look  at  this  summer  morning  scene,  for  example. 
See  how  this  rugged  Ford  Rear-Mounted  Mower 
crew-cuts  a  7-foot  swath  of  hay.  At  6  mph.  its 
hydraulically  controlled,  cutter  bar  will  mow  up  to 
5  acres  an  hour.  That’s  speed !  Now,  let’s  look  at 
economy. 

That  Ford  671  Diesel  Tractor  with  Select-o-Speed 


— the  new  tractor  transmission  that  lets  you  shift  on 
the  go — is  mowing  for  about  half  the  fuel  cost  of  an 
ordinary  gasoline  tractor  and  with  no  loss  in  pull¬ 
ing  power.  What’s  more.  Ford  Diesels  are  in  the 
same  price  range  as  comparable  gasoline  tractors 
of  other  makes. 

These  are  two  of  the  many  varied  examples  of 
Ford  Power  Farming  at  work — to  lighten  your  load, 
brighten  your  leisure.  For  full  details  about  your 
applications,  see  your  local  Ford  Farm  Family  dealer. 


FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY 


LETTERS 


Wrong  Dose 

Sirs: 

Your  Spring  issue  article  entitled  “Turning  the  Worm.”  The  inset 
states  “Calcium  oxide  and  calcium  anthranilate.” 

These  are  new  worming  agents.  Possibly  you  mean  cadmium  oxide  and 
cadmium  anthranilate.  In  reading  the  complete  treatise  on  worms  I  find 
the  correct  terms  were  used  in  the  article  itself. 

Enjoy  your  magazine  very  much  and  seldom  find  factual  errors. 

Hanson  Veterinary  Clinic  Morris  Hanson 

Calgar>',  Alberta,  Canada 

We  are  sorry.  It  was  our  error  and  Dr.  Hanson  is  quite  correct. 


Pay  Hunting 

Sir: 

Enjoyed  your  article,  “Hunting  as 
a  Cash  Crop.”  Thought  you  might  be 
interested  in  a  much  simpler  way  of 
setting  up  a  hunting  preserve.  I  made 
the  enclosed  snapshot  on  one  of  my 
trips  last  fall.  The  sign  reads:  “If 
you  must  hunt  my  pheasants,  leave 
my  share  in  the  basket.  My  share  is 
lOOr^.” 

Tom  Milligan 

Springfield,  Illinois 


Teams  with  Volumatic 
Silo  Unloader  for 
automatic  push-button 
feeding 


Sirs: 

We  enjoyed  the  article  about  hunting  preserves  in  the  Spring  issue  but 
Mr.  George  Laycock  must  have  obtained  some  of  his  cost  figures  from  one 
of  the  feed  companies  rather  than  from  the  farm  operator. 

In  the  first  place  he  suggests  that  pheasants  should  be  about  14  weeks  old 
at  release  time.  At  fourteen  weeks  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pheasant  do  not  yet  have 
their  full  plumage:  this  they  don’t  acquire  until  20  to  21  weeks  and  birds 
released  at  the  14-week  age  will  not  impress  anyone,  although  14  weeks  of 
age  is  the  most  economical  dressing  age  for  market  birds. 

Next,  Mr.  Laycock  suggests  that  “the  total  cost  of  a  pheasant  reared 
to  releasing  age  comes  to  around  a  dollar  a  bird,  not  counting  labor  and 
building  costs.”  If  he  can  produce  birds  at  those  prices  he  is  welcoiue  to 
this  old  farm.  These  figures  are  again  those  furnished  by  feed  manufac¬ 
turers  and  are  given  for  live  birds  raised  under  ab.solutely  ideal  conditions 
(no  food  wasted  by  scratching  birds,  etc.).  They  do  not  take  into  account 
advertising.  In  addition,  his  dollar  birds  are  only  14  weeks  old  and  cannot 
be  released  for  at  least  another  6  weeks. 

Since  pheasants  are  game  birds  their  egg-laying  cycle  is  limited  to  the 
Spring  and  early  Summer.  The  latest  hatches  leave  the  incubator  in  early 
August.  Now  since  we  hunt  until  March  31  here  in  Virginia  you  can  readily 
see  that  the  birds  shot  in  March  must  be  much  older  than  the  14  weeks 
Mr.  Laycock  mentions  so  many  times. 

Then,  too,  in  regard  to  the  holding  pens:  the  author  suggests  “the 
holding  pen  should  be  at  least  144  by  24  feet.”  Yes,  so  it  should,  but  there 
must  be  many  of  them. 

Please  excuse  the  criticism  of  the  article  but  the  figures  were  so  mis¬ 
leading  that  we  couldn’t  resist  writing. 

Cost  Accounting  was  a  profession  which  I  followed  for  a  number  of 
years  and  costs  here  at  the  farm  are  one  of  my  pets. 

HOF  Game  Bird  Farm  Helene  and  Francis  Omlor 

R.D.  1,  Oakton,  Virginia 


No  bearings  on  this  auger  to 
wear  or  service.  Means  extra¬ 
smooth  feed-flow  ...  no 
hong-up,  no  "hammering." 
And  o  low  hp  motor  is  plenty. 


NEW  FREE-FLOATING 
AUGER  FEEDER 


CONVENTIONAL  BEARING-TYPE 
AUGER  FEEDER 


Conventional  bearing-type 
auger  "bongs"  and  plugs. 
Costs  more  to  maintain. 
Needs  a  big-powered  motor. 


This  new  Jamesway  Auger  Feeder  is  the  simplest,  most 
dependable  feeder  yet.  No  bearings,  no  hangers  in  the 
bunk  .  .  .  nothing  to  slow  up  feed.  Builds  a  bunkful  in 
no  time  .  .  .  and  cattle  can’t  “nose”  out  feed. 

Add  the  Volumatic  Silo  Unloader  and  you  have  full 
push-button  feeding.  Volumatic’s  exclusive  Power  Cir¬ 
cle  gives  positive  ring  gear  drive.  Exclusive  3-point 
suspension  assures  smooth  level  cutting.  See  your 
James  way  dealer  about  the  new  Auger  Feeder  and 
Volumatic  Silo  Unloader.  For  free  catalog  write  James 
Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  FQ-69,  c/o  your  nearest  division  office. 


Suspension  Fence 

Sirs: 

We  have  just  read  the  article  on  fencing  in  the  recent  edition  of  Thf. 
Farm  Quarterly.  We  were  disappointed  to  find  that  your  experts  ap¬ 
parently  are  not  conscious  of  the  fact  that  there  is  an  entirely  new  typ»‘ 
of  farm  and  ranch  fence  in  existence  which  we  call  the  suspension  fence. 
We  have  suspension  fences  which  are  ten  years  old  now  and  which  have 
ne\er  been  touched.  They  have  weathered  the  blizzards,  the  dust  storms, 
the  tumbleweed  storms  and  everything  that  eastern  Colorado  can  dish  out 
and  are  in  perfect  condition. 

Here  in  Colorado  we  use  steel  posts.  Our  posts  are  spaced  a  hundred 
feet  apart,  the  twisted  stay  wires  are  spaced  twenty  feet  apart,  the  bottom 
wire  is  twelve  inches  from  the  ground  and  the  wires  are  spaced  at  intervals 
of  ten  inches.  In  a  five-wire  fence  such  as  ours,  this  means  the  top  wire  is 
fifty-two  inches  from  the  ground. 

In  the  case  of  a  fanner  who  wished  to  use  some  type  of  wooden  post,  then 
it  would  be  necessary  to  use  some  typ>e  of  wire  fastener  such  as  our  “fence 
grippers.”  These  gadgets  were  invented  by  us  about  twenty  years  ago. 
These  fence  grippers  replace  the  old-style  staple  and  are  good  for  the  life 
of  the  fence.  We  have  had  cars  and  trucks  run  through  our  fences,  breaking 
all  five  wires,  and  have  failed  to  dislodge  a  single  fence  gripper. 
Matheson,  Colorado  Tom  Lasater 


Big  Jim 
silo  system 


Hog 

equipment 


unloads 


loads 


FIRST  IN  POWER  CHORING, 


Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.  *  loncoster,  Bo.  *  Los  Angeles  63,  Calil. 
FOR  POULTRY  O  FOR  DAIRY  o  FOR  LIVESTOCK 
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NEW  HOEEAND 

M  A  V' C  «  •_/ f  s  K  ^  »  T  S 


As  master  of  the  new  self-propelled  HAYCRUISER, 
enjoy  a  new  world  of  effortless  baling! 


lake  your  seat  at  the  Cruise  Control  Center.  You’re 
in  100%  command!  Controls  are  right  at  your  finger¬ 
tips.  Push  a  button,  pull  a  lever — the  Haycruiser  178 
responds  instantly! 

Here  is  a  new  high  level  in  performance  .  .  .  true 
push-button  haling — made  possible  by  New  Holland’s 
19  years  of  scientific  leadership  in  Grassland  Farming! 

Naturally,  you  look  for  exclusive  FLOW- ACTION 
on  this  most-advanced  baler.  And  there  it  is— swift, 
gentle  in  action,  ready  to  turn  out  leafy,  nutrient-rich 


bales  of  uniform  density— any  size  you  want  (12"  to 
52"  long) — up  to  400  an  hour! 

It’s  as  easy  to  handle  as  a  car!  The  3-speed  trans¬ 
mission  lets  baling  speed  be  independent  of  ground 
speed  .  .  .  the  big  51-horsepower  engine  makes  every 
baling  job  a  breeze.  Get  to  know  all  the  advanced  fea¬ 
tures  on  this,  the  most  sensational  baler  ever  offered. 
See  it,  “drive”  it  at  your  dealer’s  now.  Or  write 
New  Holland  Machine  Company  Division  of  Sperry 
Rand  Corporation,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


New  Hoeeand  ca  "/vAst  In  Gt-essland  F^tming 


FORAGE  HARVESTERS  •  MOWERS  •  RAKES 
•  FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTORS  •  FORAGE  BLOWERS 


HAY  CONDITIONERS  •  CROP  DRYERS  •  CROP  DRYING  WAGONS 
COMPLETE  CROP-HANDLING  LINE  •  FARM  WAGONS  •  BALER  TWINE  AND  WIRE 


BALERS  • 
MANURE  SPREADERS 


T/irir  T»T  A.*Nr  VOTT  'PTlOTrTT 

ww  JCi  Mm  JLm§ JkHki •  •  •  JL  JKr  Jbw JKr  JL  JL 


IRRIGATION  pays  big  returns.  Irrigation  is  a 
big  investment.  There  are  risks,  mainly  in 
system  efficiency. 

Any  pipe,  any  coupler,  any  sprinkler,  any 
pump,  when  put  together,  will  likely  function. 
How  well  they  function  is  a  question.  How 
costly  is  a  question.  How  dependably  is  a 
question.  Any  question  on  the  wrong  ledger 
side  is  expensive.  Reduce  the  risk.  Irrigate 
confidently  with  a  Gorman-Rupp  dealer’s 
engineered  system,  designed  for  farm  profit. 
When  a  Gorman-Rupp  dealer  sells  an  irri¬ 


gation  pump,  he  usually  designs  the  complete 
system  in  which  it  will  be  used.  He  tailors 
this  system  to  water  source,  land  contours, 
crops,  soil,  acreage,  possible  expansion, 
expected  area  rainfall ...  to  name  just  a 
few  factors. 

.It  takes  a  lot  of  study,  a  lot  of  knowledge 
and  practical  experience.  It  pays  off  for 
the  farmer.  If  you  are  considering  irrigation, 
see  your  Gorman-Rupp  Pump  dealer.  He 
offers  irrigation  systems  fitted  exactly  to 
your  needs. 


AAr.  Sterling  Evans,  President,  Evans 
Orchard  Supply  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mis¬ 
souri,  says,  "We  select  Gorman-Rupp 
Pumps  because  (1)  we  can  depend  on 
them  to  deliver  the  gallonage  and  pres¬ 
sure  shown  in  their  specifications  (2)  they 
give  dependable,  efficient  operation 
(3)  they  are  easily  serviced  (4)  The 
Gorman-Rupp  Company  is  fair  in  its 
dealings  and  (5)  we  get  prompt  ship¬ 
ment  on  both  original  pump  shipments 
and  repair  parts." 


305  Bowman  Street  •  Mansfield,  Ohio 
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Now  a  combine,  now  a  corn  sheller...Z>o//?  tops! 

THAT'S  OUTER 


See  Your  OUTER  DEALER  and  See 


Here  is  the  dream  of  years  become  a  reality:  the  all-pur¬ 
pose  harvester.  Here  is  a  self-propelled  marvel  that  takes 
all  crops  in. stride — a  combine  famed  for  its  capacity, 
plus  a  picker  that  far  outperforms  the  best  we’ve  known 
till  now. 

THE  COMBINE  is  the  Oliver  40,  geared  for  high 
output  all  the  way.  Headers  up  to  16  feet... a  record 
cleaning  capacity...  57-bushel  grain  tank ...  9-inch  un¬ 
loading  auger.  Smooth,  6-cylinder  gasoline  or  diesel 
power.  Heavy-duty,  6-speed  transmission.  There's  a  com¬ 
bine!  And  what’s  more... 


/r*S  A  SMELLER,  TOO!  Just  take  off  the 

grain  header,  put  on  the  row-crop  header — then  watch 
this  corn  sheller  go  to  town.  It  doesn’t  do  one  job;  it 
does  three;  cuts,  shells,  shreds — all  three  at  once!  Not 
only  that,  but  this  amazing  machine  gets  all  your  com 
— leaves  not  a  bit  shelled  out  in  the  field ...  actually 
brings  in  an  extra  bushel  with  every  eight  you  pick! 
Where  else  would  you  find  a  combination  like  this? 
Nowhere  but  at  your  Oliver  Dealer’s — this  is  Oliver’s 
TEAMED- power! 

THE  OLIVER  CORPORATION 
400  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 


American  tractor  uses  Timken 
bearings — more  and  more  im¬ 
plements  are  using  them,  too! 
The  Timken  Roller  Bearing 
Company,  Canton  6,  Ohio. 
Canadian  plant:  St.  Thomas, 
Ontario.  Cable:  "TiMROSCO”. 
Makers  oj  Tapered  Roller  Bear¬ 
ings,  Fine  Alloy  Steels  and 
Removable  Rock  Bits. 


WHAT'S  STUBBORNER  THAN  A  MULE? 


The  answer  is  33  mules — that’s 
what  it  took,  along  with  4  men, 
to  run  a  combine  60  years  ago! 
And  it  took  the  four  men  lots 
of  time  to  fix  it  when  it  broke 
down  which  was  pretty  often. 

Today  the  stubbornness  is 
gone.  Thanks  to  the  farm 
equipment  industry,  smooth, 
efficient  combines  glide 
through  seas  of  wheat  to  help 
feed  a  nation  that’s  more  than 
doubled  in  population.  And 
today,  one  farmer  sits  up  there 
all  alone,  harvesting  more 
wheat  than  4  men  and  33  mules 
used  to.  And  w’ith  few  break¬ 
downs.  That’s  Better-ness! 

Better-ness  in  farm  machin¬ 
ery  starts  with  Timken® 


tapered  roller  bearings.  They 
practically  eliminate  friction 
on  wheels  and  shafts,  keep  ma¬ 
chines  going  without  break¬ 
downs.  And  Timken  bearings 
are  tapered  to  take  the  terrific 
loads  ol  farming  from  all  direc¬ 
tions — up,  down,  sidew'ays.  No 
wonder  Timken  bearings  are 
the  least  expensive  bearings 
you  can  use.  They  roll  the  load, 
season  after  season.  We  even 
make  our  own  steel — a  quality 
step  no  other  American  bearing 
maker  takes. 

Farmers  who  know  bearings 
prefer  "Timken”  6  to  1 .  So 
look  for  Timken  bearings  on 
all  the  machines  that  give  you 
Better-ness.  Every  make  of 


Typical  appUcatim  nf  Timken  hearings 
on  combine  u  hetl. 


Profit  engineered . . .  from  hoar  to  bacon 

CYCLE 


Here’s  how  it  could  help  you  make  ^20  more  per  sow  this  year 


If  you’ve  ever  seen  a  group  of  swine 
herd  records,  you’d  have  seen  one  fact 
clearly:  good  producers  could  get  “fat” 
on  a  market  “lean”  enough  to  make 
the  average  producer  go  under. 

How  “fat”?  Here’s  an  example:  “High- 
income  hog  farms  had  $11,485  more  net 
income  than  the  low-income  group.” — 
Illinois  survey,  7/58. 

How  “lean”?  “Top  producers  who  do  a 
good  job  can  weather  price  slumps  down 
to  $10  per  cwt.” — 1957  Almanac. 

What’s  “average”?  Good  producers  got 
more  than  twice  as  much  pork  per  litter: 
“Average  total  litter  weight  at  5  months 
was  1486  lbs.  for  the  high  H  herds;  low 
M  herds,  698.” — Swine  Cooperative  Study, 
1956. 

What’s  the  answer?  High  profits  result 
from  good  feeding,  breeding,  manage¬ 
ment.  The  best  way  to  get  the  most  out 
of  good  management  and  breeding  is 
with  your  feed  manufacturer’s  Life 
Cycle  Feeding  program. 


YOU  CANT  AFFORD  AVERAGE  SWINE 

What's  more, there’s  no  reason  to  raise  ’em 


119-day  feeding  trial 

swina  fed 

swina  fad  "Life 
Cycle"  type  feed 

rtgular  feed 

with  Terramycin 

Average  initial  weight 

30.4 

30.4 

Final  weight 

211.6 

222.8 

Extra  gain 

11.2 

Value  @  ZOii/lb. 

$  2.20 

Lbs.  feed /lb.  gain 

3.63 

3.54 

%  improvement 

Total  feed  costs 

3.6 

$32.20 

$33.00 

Extra  feed  costs 

$00.80 

Extra  net  return/pig 

$  1.40 

data  based  on  information  reported  in  S.C.,  A.i 

E.S., 

THE  RESULT:  With  Life  Cycle  Feeding  for  8  pigs  per  litter  and  two  litters  per  year. 
AN  EXTRA  $22.40  INCOME  OVER  FEED  COSTS  PER  SOW  PER  YEAR. 


A  short  definition  of  Life  Cycle  Feed¬ 
ing  would  be  something  like  this: 

Feeding  for  the  sj^cific  needs  of  each 
stage  of  the  Life  Cycle  of  swine. 
That’s  a  simple  definition.  Open  a 
feed  bag;  you’ll  find  more  of  a  story; 

— Feeds  for  each  stage  of  the  Life 
Cycle  match  different  nutritional 
needs.  (Pigs  need  lots  of  protein  and 
minerals  .  .  .  weaners  need  higher 
levels  of  vitamins  and  antibiotics  .  .  . 
bred  sows  need  5  times  “normal” 
amounts  of  vitamin  A,  etc.) 

— Each  stage  presents  different  nu¬ 
tritional  problems  calling  for  special 
feed  attention.  Some  are  “normal” 
. . .  and  some  (lactation  and  weaning, 
for  example)  are  critical.  This  means 
the  nutrient  balance  is  especially  im¬ 
portant  during  these  stages.  To  raise 
well-doing  swine,  feeds  must  have  ex¬ 
tra-high  fortification  with  vitamins, 
antibiotics,  etc. 

— Each  stage  has  its  periods  of  stress 

(castration,  worming,  weaning,  dis¬ 
ease,  etc.)  These  periods  call  for  spe¬ 
cial,  fortified  rations  with  high  levels 
of  antibiotics  and  nutrition  if  gains 
£0*0  to  be  maintained. 


— And  each  litter  has  its  own  set  of 
“normal”  conditions,  depending  on 
the  disease  level  of  the  farm,  man¬ 
agement  conditions,  etc.  Often  these 
conditions  border  on  stress.  Under 
typical  commercial  swine  production 
conditions,  the  help  of  antibiotics,  ex¬ 
tra  vitamins,  etc.  is  needed  for  top 
results  and  profit. 

Complicated?  You  bet!  That’s  why 
it’s  a  safe  bet  anyone  feeding  a  “re^- 
lar”  simple  program  today  is  losing 
potential  profit— fast  .  .  .  why  only 
with  Life  Cycle  Feeding  and  manage¬ 
ment  can  you  top  the  market  with 
high-profit  hogs. 

See  your  fe^  manufacturer  for  full 
details  on  his  program  of  Life  Cycle 
Feeding.  Have  him  show  you  how  it 
will  fit  your  present  operation  more 
profitably. 


Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Brooklyn  6,  N.  Y. 
Science  for  the  world's  well-being* 


One  of  the  many  ingredients  added  to  modern 
Life  Cycle  feeds  is  Terramycin.  Here’s  what 
it  means  to  profits  as  shown  in  college  studies: 

•  FASTER  GAINS— 10%  more 

•  BETTER  FEED  EFFICIENCY— 7.5%  better 

•  LESS  FEEDING  TIME— 17  days  less 

•  LOWER  FEED  COSTS— $1.40  less  per  pig 

•  FEWER  RUNTS — 39%  heavier  at  weaning 

•  BETTER  HEALTH  Preventron  or  traatmmnt  ok 
Scours  or  bacterial  diarrhea  •  Enteritis  • 
Secondary  diseases  •  Atrophic  Rhinitis  {aid  in 
maintonanco  of  wight  gains  and  food  consump¬ 
tion  in  the  presence  of  this  disoaso)  •  Leptospirosis 
(reduce  incidence  of  abortions  and  birth  of  woak 
or  dead  pigs  duo  to  Loptospirosis). 


New  IH  Precision  Six 


Cultivate  50%  more  than  4-row  rigs  with  this  20-foot-wide,  6-row 
cultivator  and  new  Formoll  560— world's  most  powerful  row-crop 
tractor!  Shift  up  and  throttle  bock  to  cut  fuel  costs  and  field  time  up  to 
one-third  on  many  light  jobs  such  os  planting  and  mowing. 


Cut  field  time  and  fuel  costs  up  to 
one-third  with  gap-free  power  of 
new  IH  Multi-Range  Six! 

Now,  you  can  get  both  BIG  power  and  light-job 
economy  with  the  same  IH  tractor!  It’s  another  IH 
"first” — new  Multi-Range  power.  It  comes  from 
coupling  a  new  IH  6-cylinder  engine  that  has  the 
widest  governed  range  of  any  big  tractor— 600  to 
1,800  rpm — with  10  forward  speeds.  This  gives  you 
gap-free  power  that’s  really  efficient  and  economical 
under  light  or  heavy  load  .  .  .  from  Mio  161^  mph! 

On  lighter  jobs,  which  account  for  60^/c  to  7(f/i  of 
all  tractor  hours,  you  save  time  and  money  three 
ways:  ( 1 )  You  can  work  individual  tools  faster  or  pull 
multiple  hitches.  (2)  You  can  shift  up  and  throttle 
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.  '  » 


two  tractors  in  one ! 


back  to  a  slower  rpm  for  a  33%  fuel  saving  on  jobs 
like  planting  and  raking,  (3)  You  can  often  work  a 
gear  faster  without  frequent  shifting,  because  TA 
instantly  gives  a  pull-power  increase  of  up  to  45%. 

These  new  IH  Multi-Range  Six  tractors  have  the 
power  and  speed  to  help  you  chop  a  record  tonnage 
with  your  field  harvester.  And  Torque  Amplifier, 
coupled  with  independent  pto,  gives  a  pto-driven 
chopper  every  advantage  of  an  extra  engine  without 
its  cost.  You  can  instantly  change  speed  in  any  gear 
to  match  crop  conditions.  You  can  stop  or  start  pto 
machines  any  time,  or  hold  full  pto  speed  when  you 
slow  or  stop  your  IH  tractor. 

Only  new  six-cylinder  Farmall®  and  International® 
tractors  give  you  this  big  advance  in  big  tractors — 
Multi-Range  power!  It’s  your  ticket  to  new  savings. 


Save  days  and  dollars  with  a  new  IH 

Precision  Six  that  handles  both  light  and  ^  ^ 

heavy  jobs  with  top  efficiency.  Ask  your  IT  ^  .  1 

IH  dealer  to  bring  one  to  your  farm.  Try 

new  IH  Multi-Range  power,  all-new  hy- 

draulics,  and  other  advances  that  make  you  match  your 

a  bigger  man  on  a  great,  new  IH  tractor!  payments  to 

YOUR  INCOME! 


MATCH  YOUR 


See  your 

INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER  D..i.r 

lnt«fnationol  Horvostor  Products  pay  for  fhamimlvt  in  uso 

— Farm  Troctors  and  Equipment  .  .  Twine  .  .  .  Commercial 

Wheel  Tractors . .  *  Motor  Trucks . . .  Construction  Equipment^ 
Generol  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 
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How  to  Blast  a  Stump 

Col.  A.  H.  Hooker  gets  stump  land  into  grass  with  the  aid  of  a 
powder  monkey,  dynamite,  and  big  machinery. 

By  Joseph  Muir  —  Photographs  by  Joe  Munroe 


For  thirty  years  Col.  Albert  Hunting- 
ton  Hooker  has  been  accustomed  to 
having  his  orders  obeyed — now!  And  there 
are  people  in  Pierce  County,  Washington, 
who  swear  he  “orders  the  stumps  out  of 
the  ground.”  Others  say  that  it  is  only 
because  of  the  Colonel’s  money  that  he  has 
been  able  to  clear  400  acres  of  a  1200-acre 
stump  ranch  and  still  remain  solvent. 

A1  Hooker  admits  rooting  stumps  out  of 
the  ground  has  been  an  obsession  with  him 
for  20  years.  His  friends  say  he  is  like  the 
bumblebee.  Engineers  say  the  bumblebee’s 
wing  span  is  not  wide  enough  for  his  body 
weight,  but  the  bumblebee  doesn’t  know 
this  and  flies  anyway. 

Col.  Hooker,  two  hundred  pounds  of 
bustling,  grinning  energy,  has  brought  ideas 
and  know-how  to  countless  owners  of  cut¬ 
over  lands  in  Western  Washington  with 
his  “try  anything”  efforts  at  finding  meth¬ 
ods  of  clearing  land  and  putting  it  to  use. 

He  first  came  to  Washington  in  1928. 
Stump  ranches  were  merely  something  he 
had  read  about  until  the  train  started  down 
the  western  slope  of  the  Cascades.  Then 
thousands  of  acres  of  cut-over  timber  lands, 
scarred  and  desolate,  stared  back  at  him 
through  the  Pullman  window.  He  decided 
that  here  was  a  blemish  on  nature  he  would 
do  something  about. 

Col.  Hooker  (left)  likes  to  burn  stumps.  The 
fan  boosts  the  flames.  Hooker  spends  $500 
to  clear  an  acre  and  get  it  into  grass  (below). 

But  the  grass  is  good;  each  acre  will  produce 
two  grass-fat  calves  in  a  year. 


In  the  United  States  there  are  some  120 
million  acres  of  cut-over  lands;  there  are 
84,000  owners  of  cut-over  ranches  and 
farmsteads,  varying  from  10  to  5,000  acres 
in  Oregon  and  Washington  alone.  These 
acres  are  cheap  and  easy  to  buy,  but  are 
stubborn  and  costly  to  clear. 

Eventually,  they  may  represent  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  $500  an  acre.  Many  have  gone 
broke  clearing  them;  a  few  have  got  rich. 

Until  Col.  Hooker  modernized  stump 
clearing,  the  process  had  been  slow,  with 
nature  doing  most  of  the  work. 

“Since  I  returned  from  the  war,”  he  says, 
“I  have  purchased  1200  acres  in  both 
Thurston  and  Pierce  counties  bordering 
the  Nisqually  River.  This  is  not  only  a 
beautiful  river,  but  a  source  of  irrigation 
water  for  my  cleared  land.” 

Most  of  this  land  was  in  stumps  and  un¬ 
cleared.  A  Soil  Conservation  Service  survey 
determined  that  he  had  at  least  600  acres 
of  Class  II  to  IV  land  suitable  for  good  crop 
production  with  the  balance  in  Class  V  and 
VI.  All  Col.  Hooker  had  to  do  was  boost 
the  stumps  out  and  get  it  in  grass. 

A  great  amount  of  tree  and  bushy  re¬ 
growth  has  come  back  between  the  stumps 
in  the  past  60  to  75  years  since  the  original 
logging  operation.  This  includes  Douglas- 
fir,  pine,  alder,  cottonwood,  white  fir, 
huckleberry,  willow  bushes,  bracken  fern, 
and  weeds  and  shrubs  which  have  added 
both  income  and  grief  in  clearing. 

“I  knew  I  had  a  bear  by  the  tail  soon 
after  I  bought  my  first  piece  of  cut-over 
land  back  in  1940,”  Col.  Hooker  confessed. 


“Especially  when  the  cost  of  digging  those 
stubborn  stumps  out  of  the  ground  began 
to  make  my  banker  shudder.” 

After  a  few  acres  were  partly  cleared 
with  small,  inadequate  equipment  the  Colo¬ 
nel  was  so  sore  of  muscle  he  resolved  if  he 
was  going  to  build  a  better  acre  he  must 
find  better  methods  than  human  muscles. 

He  tells  his  own  story:  “When  I  first 
started  clearing  I  tried  the  methods  then 
known  in  this  area.  We  first  used  a  horse 
and  a  winch  to  pull  out  the  smaller  stumps. 
You  anchor  the  winch,  attach  a  cable  to 
the  stump,  and  walk  the  horse  around  the 
winch  to  wind  up  the  cable.  This  was  too 
slow  for  me,  so  I  tried  burning  the  stumps 
in  the  ground.  We  would  drill  a  hole  two 
to  three  feet  into  the  top  of  the  stump  and 
pour  in  sulphuric  acid.  This  would  eat 
down  into  the  wood,  taking  from  one  to  two 
months.  Then  we  bored  a  horizontal  hole 
into  the  stump  to  connect  with  the  vertical 
hole  which  then  became  a  chimney.  After 
a  fire  was  started  at  the  base  of  the  stump 
the  flame  ate  into  the  heart  of  the  stump 
through  the  chimney.”  It  took  weeks  to 
bum  out  a  stump.  It  was  cheap,  but  it  also 
was  too  slow. 

“I  was  soon  convinced  that  power  equip¬ 
ment  and  blasting  powder  were  the  fastest, 
though  more  expensive  methods  of  clearing. 
My  first  bulldozer,  a  small  Caterpillar  D-4, 
did  a  fair  job  on  small  stumps  but  it  took  a 
lot  of  tugging  to  get  out  the  3  to  5  foot  thick 
stumps,  and  we  were  stuck  on  the  big  8  to 
10  foot  diameter  giants  even  after  blasting 
them.  So  I  tried  larger  and  more  powerful 
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Fred  Sutter  (above),  an  expert  ppwder  man, 
taps  a  stick  of  stump  blasting  powder  for  a 
fuse.  Right,  tbe  fuse  is  inserted.  Below,  tbe 
charge  is  tamped  home  under  a  stump. 

l)-7  and  D-9  Caterpillars,  an  International 
TI)-13  and  an  Allis-Chalmers  5.  I  stocked 
up  on  dynamite  and  we  settled  down  to  a 
steady  diet  of  blasting  stumps  and  burning. 

“I  had  to  learn  about  the  dangers  of 
handling  blasting  powder  through  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Hard  Knocks,  even  though  I  am 
a  chemical  engineer.  About  3  p.m.  one  day 
in  the  summer  of  1948  I  was  in  Tacoma 
talking  on  the  phone  to  my  daughter  Mary 
at  the  farm.  She  had  called  to  say  the  pow¬ 
der  house  was  on  fire.  While  we  were  talk¬ 
ing  I  heard  a  terrific  blast  and  the  horror  of 
it  struck  me.  ‘Mary,’  I  shouted,  ‘go  for 
help.  I’ll  be  there  as  soon  as  possible.’  The 
3000  pounds  of  40  per  cent  gel  blasting 
pow'der  I  had  had  on  hand  for  several 
months  had  blown  up. 

“I  had  bought  four  tons  of  surplus  pow¬ 
der  from  the  Navy  at  a  very  reduced  price 
and  had  been  using  it  steadily  for  two  years. 
The  thing  I  had  forgotten  was  that  powder 
should  be  turned  over  every  60  days  to 
prevent  the  nitroglycerin  from  settling  out. 
Some  of  this  had  settled  out  of  the  bottom 
of  the  pile  and  ignited  spontaneously.  It 
must  have  burned  for  a  few  minutes  until 
it  sparked  a  signal  flare  stored  in  the  same 
room  and  this  detonated  the  whole  works. 

“I  called  my  insurance  man,  picked  him 
up  and  was  at  the  farm  in  25  minutes.  It 
was  a  sickening  sight.  Every  building  on  the 
place  was  either  flattened  or  knocked  out  of 
shape.  My  daughter’s  girl  friend,  visiting 
at  the  farm,  was  standing  in  a  grove  of 
trees  by  the  house.  A  plowshare  was  blown 
into  the  air  and  it  hit  a  tree  just  inches  from 
where  she  was  standing.  It  was  a  miracle  no 
one  was  hurt.  Fortunately  everyone  work¬ 
ing  on  the  ranch  was  out  in  the  field  and 
away  from  the  buildings.  The  blast  shat¬ 
tered  every  window  in  the  town  of  Mc¬ 
Kenna  a  half  mile  away. 

“This  taught  me  two  things.  To  put  pow¬ 
der  in  a  separate  building  at  least  a  quarter 
mile  away  from  everything  else,  and  store 
nothing  with  it  that  could  make  a  spark. 
And  I  decided  to  purchase  powder  fresh 


in  smaller  amounts  and  use  it  up  in  a  few 
months’  time.  I  was  more  than  happy  that  I 
had  general  accident  and  casualty  insur¬ 
ance  on  my  farm  operations.  The  insurance 
company  replaced  the  windows  and  helped 
me  rebuild  my  farm  buildings.  It  cost  them 
$26,000. 

“This  didn’t  dampen  my  appetite  for 
long.  It  just  made  me  more  careful  and 
more  appreciative  of  the  power  of  blasting 
powder  as  a  key  item  in  the  economics  of 
rooting  out  stumps. 

“Seems  I  was  always  getting  in  trouble 
with  my  blasting.  One  time  I  blew  up  a 
stump  near  my  fence  line.  I  was  always  mis¬ 
judging  the  amount  of  powder  to  use  and 
this  stump  blew  to  bits  high  in  the  air  and 
most  of  it  landed  in  the  Centralia  Power 
Company  Canal. 

They  sent  me  a  bill 
for  cleaning  out  the 
debris. 

“The  big  explosion 
taught  me  a  lesson. 

I  headed  for  some 
expert  help  and 
found  it  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  Fred  Sutter, 
a  distributor  for  the 
Olin-Mathieson 
Chemical  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Tacoma. 

Fred  had  grown  up 
on  a  stump  ranch  near  the  company  plant 
and  with  his  father  learned  many  tricks 
.about  the  blasting  of  stumps.  He  soon  be¬ 
came  so  good  at  it  he  was  giving  occasional 
demonstrations  for  this  company.  And  he 
has  done  stump  blasting  ever  since.” 

Fred  Sutter,  Powder  Monkey 
The  career  of  Fred  Sutter  as  a  powder 
monkey  is  a  story'  in  itself.  He  says,  “I  had 
been  working  eight  years  as  a  superintend¬ 
ent  of  schools,  but  I  had  to  work  on  the  side 
to  afford  to  be  a  school  teacher.  Soon  the 
tail  was  wagging  the  dog.  I  liked  working 
with  powder  and  could  see  the  possibilities 
in  western  Washington  with  millions  of 
stump  land  acres  just  begging  to  be  cleared. 
When  I  was  offered  the  dealership  I  cast 


my  lot  with  blasting  powder.” 

Since  1936  Sutter  has  blasted  out  stumps 
on  farms  all  over  the  northwest.  The  usual 
program  of  owners  of  cut-over  lands  is  to 
work  at  clearing  at  odd  times.  They  hiie 
Fred  as  long  as  they  can  afford  him  to  blast 
out  a  patch  of  stumps,  then  perform  the 
tedious  task  of  piling  and  burning. 

“You  have  to  play  this  stump  blasting 
partly  by  ear,”  Fred  Sutter  explained.  “It 
depends  on  the  type  of  soil,  moisture  in  the 
ground,  the  degree  of  stump  deterioration, 
the  kind  and  size  of  stump.  Douglas-fir  is 
tougher  than  cedar  or  pine.  We  also  con¬ 
sider  what  we  want  to  do  with  the  stump.  If 
a  farmer  has  a  bulldozer  he  wants  the 
stump  cracked  open  and  the  roots  busted 
loose  enough  so  he  can  push  them  out.  It 
takes  less  powder. 
But  if  a  farmer 
working  with  small 
equipment  wants 
the  stump  really 
shook  out  of  the 
ground  and  broken 
up  so  he  can  handle 
it,  we  use  more  pow¬ 
der  and  set  the 
charge  differently. 

“A  good  rule  of 
thumb  is  to  use  five 
sticks  of  20  per  cent 
stump  blasting  pow¬ 
der  per  foot  of  stump  diameter  at  the  base, 
not  the  top.”  Sutter  demonstrated  by  meas¬ 
uring  the  width  across  the  top  of  a  stump 
with  a  tape,  then  at  the  base  to  show  how 
the  tree  tapers  and  is  much  wider  at  ground 
level.  “This  is  enough  force  to  crack  open 
the  stump  and  usually  bust  it  up  fairly  well 
and  blows  a  good  sized  hole  in  the  ground. 
To  get  the  best  results  the  blasting  powder 
must  be  placed  under  the  stump  and  just 
past  the  center.  The  soft  spot  is  always 
toward  the  hole  made  to  put  the  powder  in, 
so  if  the  powder  is  put  well  under  the  stump 
and  the  hole  filled  and  tamped  in  tight,  the 
blast  will  have  more  effect.  Powder  explo¬ 
sions  exert  equal  force  in  all  directions, 
so  we  can  place  powder  to  crack  one  side, 
{Continued  on  page  81 ) 


The  stump-splintering  blast  (above) 
which  can  be  heard  half-way  across 
the  county  requires  more  powder 
than  one  which  merely  shakes  the 
stump  loose  for  bulldozing.  It  can  also 
do  a  lot  more  unintended  damage. 
One  of  Hooker’s  big  crawlers  (right) 
rolls  a  giant  root  toward  the 
mountain  of  debris  that  will  be 
burned.  Chips  turn  up  in  the  soil 
for  years  afterward. 
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Corn  Belt  farmers  are  by-passing  their  own 
cribs  and  bins  to  store  their  grains  in  the 
local  elevator.  Here’s  how  the  idea  works. 


“  T ’m  lazy,  so  that  was  right  up  my  line,” 

A  said  Noble  Lowery,  eastern  Illinois 
cattle  and  hog  feeder,  when  asked  recently 
how  he  happened  to  enter  into  a  grain  hank 
deal  with  his  local  elevator. 

Good  humored,  loquacious  and  busy  as  a 
squirrel  at  nut  time.  Lower)’  is  still  on  the 
short  side  of  40.  Yet  his  experience  on  and 
off  the  farm  is  equal  to  that  of  any  two  oi 
three  av’erage  stockmen.  He  farms  the  225- 
acre  home  place  near  Kansas,  Illinois,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  additional  170  acres  of 
rented  land.  He  left  the  farm  for  a  spell  in 
his  youth,  worked  himself  up  to  a  foreman 
in  one  of  the  big  steel  mills  in  the  Chicago 
area.  The  land  kept  calling  him,  though, 
and  eventually  he  came  back  to  the  country 
which,  he  says,  “has  a  lot  to  offer  besides 


the  money.”  He  feeds  about  600  hogs  a 
year,  about  30  to  40  head  of  cattle. 

As  a  representative  of  farm  organizations 
he  has  made  numerous  trips  to  Washington 
and  will  give  his  opinions  on  the  farmers’ 
problems  at  the  sight  of  a  receptive  ear. 
Regardless  of  the  soundness  of  his  political 
opinions  one  fact  stands  out — he  has  solved 
his  storage  problems  and  his  solution  is  one 
to  which  increasing  numbers  of  Corn  Belt 
liv'estock  feeders  are  being  attracted.  It  is 
the  grain  bank  idea. 

Instead  of  putting  feed  grains  in  farm 
bins  and  cribs  at  harvest  time,  the  grower 
takes  them,  or  a  significant  portion  of  them, 
directly  to  the  local  elevator  where  he  de¬ 
posits  them  for  safekeeping  until  such  time 
as  they  are  needed  for  feeding.  Then,  he 


Manager  Bill  Hcnebry  samples  a  load  of 
oats  delivered  to  his  Monticello,  Illinois, 
elevator.  Ground  and  mixed  with  supplement 
this  grain  will  he  returned  to  the  farmer 
as  needed  throughout  the  year. 


has  them  ground  and  mixed  with  protein 
supplement  at  the  elevator  and  hauls  the 
mixed  feed  back  to  his  stock. 

No  one  is  taking  the  credit  for  having 
originated  this  plan,  it  seems  to  have  grown 
spontaneously.  As  Lowery  points  out, 
few  years  ago  I  put  my  corn  into  an  old 
broomcorn  crib  I  had  on  the  back  of  the 
place.  Then  bad  weather  set  in.  Some  of 
the  corn  had  been  high  in  moisture  and 
froze  and  I  had  one  heck  of  a  time  getting 
that  corn  out  of  there  every  time  I  needed 
to  have  some  ground  for  feed.  I  finally  got 
in  there  one  day  when  the  ground  was  firm 
and  hauled  about  a  thousand  bushels  over 
to  Tubby  Rardin’s  elevator  at  Kansas  and 
parked  it  there  to  pick  up  as  I  needed  it. 
Tubby  didn’t  charge  me  anything  for  the 
storage  since  I  was  buying  his  supplements 
and  using  his  grinding  and  mixing  serv’ice. 
Matter  of  fact,  I  think  he  was  kind  of  glad 
to  know  he  had  me  for  a  steady  customer 
and  it  all  worked  out  fine.” 

And  that  is  the  way  the  plan  seems  to 
have  evolved  everywhere.  It  is  what  might 
be  called  the  typical  bank  history.  After  all, 
the  very'  term  “bank”  grew  out  of  the 
Italian  word  “banca”  from  the  habit  of 
wealthy  merchants  of  the  Middle  Ages 
leav’ing  their  gold  and  silver  with  the  local 
goldsmith  who  worked  from  his  “banca”  or 
bench.  This  custom  eventually  grew  into 
the  banking  institution.  Now  grain  growers 
are  following  suit.  The  whole  idea  has  im¬ 
plications  of  new  departures  in  commodity 
money  standards  and  credit  facilities. 

While  this  is  no  place  to  go  into  the  phil¬ 
osophic  and  economic  ramifications  of  such 
a  thought,  it  is  worth  pointing  to  Lowery’s 
attitude  which  is  undoubtedly  a  reflection 
of  many  other  farmers  who  are  using  this 
system.  “Tubby  doesn’t  bill  me  for  any  of 
the  feed  he  sells  me  until  after  I  sell  my 
hogs,”  he  says.  “But  after  all,  with  maybe 
6000  bushels  of  my  com  on  hand  you  might 
say  he  has  close  to  $7000  of  my  money.  He 
gets  the  use  of  it  and  he  has  good  security.” 

That,  of  course,  is  probably  an  oversim¬ 
plification  of  the  grain  bank  principle  but  it 
shows  the  trend  of  thinking.  Tubby  him¬ 
self,  H.  P.  Rardin,  to  be  more  formal, 
owner-operator  of  the  federally  licensed 
Rardin  Grain  Company,  is  in  agreement 
with  a  growing  number  of  elevator  men 
who  see  the  principle  as  an  answer  to  verti¬ 
cal  integration  or  contract  farming. 

A  Co-op 

Rardin’s  is  a  privately  owned  business. 
Cooperatives,  too,  are  in  on  the  plan. 
Under  the  management  of  Bill  Henebry,  a 
slender,  quick-moving,  ex-high  school 
teacher  and  athletic  coach.  The  Monticello 
Grain  Company,  a  co-op  at  Monticello, 
Illinois,  has  moved  into  the  grain  bank  in  a 
big  way  in  the  last  five  years. 
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“Not  that  the  idea  hasn’t  been  with  us 
11  inch  longer  than  that,”  Henebr\’  hastens 
to  explain.  “This  elevator  has  been  storing 
feed  grains  for  fanners  for  20  years  or  more. 
We’re  going  to  see  lots  more  of  it,  too,  in  the 
immediate  future.” 

His  prediction  is  based  upon  two  factors 
—increased  crop  yields  and  the  advent  of 
the  picker-sheller.  “Yields  are  increasing 
e\  ery  year,”  he  says,  “and  there  is  no  sfgn 
that  vve  are  anywhere  near  the  limit.  Even 
last  year,  which  was  notorious  for  its  exces¬ 
sive  rainfall  around  here,  our  growers 
were  turning  in  58  bushel  wheat  yields,  77 
bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre,  and  100  bushel 
corn.  They  don’t  have  the  storage  space  to 
hold  all  that.  They  can  either  build  more 
space  or  haul  the  grain  in  here.  They  are 
finding  the  latter  course  much  easier  man¬ 
agement-wise  and  safer.  A  farmer  who  has 
5000  bushels  of  storage  sjjace,  for  exarnijle, 
will  come  up  with  a  6000  bushel  crop  and 
ask  us  to  hold  the  additional  1000  for  him. 
'I’liere  are  many  of  them  in  that  fix. 

“Then,  the  picker-shellers  and  high  mois¬ 
ture  grain  go  hand  in  hand.  Dr\'ing  grain  is 
one  of  those  specialty  operations  many 
farmers  find  they  can’t  do  well  for  them¬ 
selves.  They  can  very  easily  damage  a  few 
batches  before  they  get  the  hang  of  it  each 
year  and  that  puts  a  large  dent  in  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  their  operation. 

‘AVe  put  a  new  dryer  in  here  Thanks¬ 
giving  week  of  the  fall  of  ’57  and  handled 
100,000  bushels  of  corn  that  week.  One 
day  there  were  14  picker-sheller  operators 
feeding  us  corn.  That’s  the  kind  of  fanning 
that  insures  the  future  of  the  grain  banks.” 

The  arrangements  on  which  the  grain 
banks  operate  vary',  of  course,  but  the  rates 
and  terms  prevailing  at  the  Monticello 


elevator  are  quite  typical  of  many  of  them. 

The  crops  received  for  the  bank  are  pri¬ 
marily  oats  and  corn.  If  the  grower  uses  the 
grinding  and  mixing  services  offered  by  the 
elev'ator  and  takes  the  grain  back  supple¬ 
mented  by  their  concentrates  no  charge  is 
made  for  storage.  Otherwise  the  charge  is 
1 5/2  cents  per  bushel  per  month  on  the 
month-end  balance. 


On  drying  com  the  charge  is  a  minimum 
of  6  cents  per  bushel  for  grain  up  to  20  per 
cent  moisture  content.  An  additional  *4 
cent  is  charged  for  each  ^2  per  cent  mois¬ 
ture  over  20.  The  com  is  dried  down  to  13.5 
per  cent  moisture  before  it  is  put  in  storage. 

The  charge  for  grinding  is  15  cents  per 
hundred  pounds. 

Being  a  federally  licensed  warehouse  the 
Monticello  elevator  is  required  to  keep  on 
hand  sufficient  grain  to  cover  its  liability  to 
all  the  fanners  who  are  using  its  storage 
facilities.  In  other  words,  if  10  farmers  de¬ 
livered  50,000  bushels  of  corn  for  storage, 
the  elevator  must  be  able  to  show  50,000 
bushels  of  corn  at  all  times,  less,  of  course, 
that  which  has  been  withdrawn  by  its 
owners.  This  demands  considerable  storage 
space.  Monticello  now  has  facilities  for 
handling  830,000  bushels. 

Henebry  points  out  that  their  elev'ator 
stands  the  shrinkage  on  the  grains  while  in 
storage,  a  loss  which  he  says  consistently 
runs  one  per  cent  in  a  feeding  year.  He 
cautions  other  elevators  which  are  consider¬ 
ing  grain  banking  to  be  sure  to  consider  this 
factor  when  fixing  their  rates. 

Only  by  chance  would  a  farmer  ever  get 
back  the  same  grain  he  put  into  the  bank. 
But  he  is  guaranteed  grain  of  like  grade  and 


quality.  Noble  Lowery  points  out  it  is  not 
too  hard  for  a  farmer  to  protect  himself  on 
this  point.  “First  of  all,”  he  says,  “you’d 
never  want  to  deal  with  an  elevator  or  with 
a  man  you  didn’t  trust.  If  he  started  giving 
you  the  sweepings  you’d  really  be  taken. 
But  the  best  check  a  man  has  on  the  quality 
of  the  grain  he  is  getting  is  just  to  watch 
how  much  feed  his  hogs  or  cattle  eat.  I’ve 
been  feeding  hogs  long  enough  to  know  how 
much  a  bunch  should  clean  up  in  a  day.  If 
they  go  to  eating  more  than  that  and  show 
nothing  for  it  I  know  I’ve  been  gypped.  But 
that’s  never  happened  to  me  yet.” 

Accounting  System 

Fortunately,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
does  not  require  the  issuance  of  warehouse 
receipts  on  the  grain  in  the  bank.  Such  a 
procedure  would  complicate  matters  con¬ 
siderably.  If  a  farmer  had  to  bring  his  re¬ 
ceipt  with  him  to  have  it  voided  and  reis¬ 
sued  every  time  he  wanted  feed,  the  plan 
would  soon  lose  its  popularity 

But  a  detailed  accounting  system  is  essen¬ 
tial.  When  a  fanner  phones  the  Monticello 
mill  to  order  a  batch  of  feed  mixed,  a  mix¬ 
ing  slip  is  made  out  which  shows  exactly 
how  many  pounds  of  each  ingredient — 
corn,  oats,  bran,  oil  meal,  molasses,  salt, 
etc. — is  to  go  into  the  mixture.  This  slip  is 
sent  to  the  mill  where  the  processing  is 
started. 

A  bill  is  made  up  charging  the  customer 
for  the  purchased  additives  and  showing 
how  much  of  his  own  grains  have  been  used. 

On  a  special  bookkeeping  machine  de¬ 
signed  by  the  National  Cash  Register 
Company  the  bookkeeper  maintains  a 
daily  balance  of  each  customer’s  account 
{Continued  on  page  119) 


A  fool-proof  accounting  system  is  the  heart  of 
any  grain  hank.  This  machine  was  especially 
designed  for  the  work.  Nohle  Lowery  (right) 
checking  a  feeder  in  his  hog  lot,  stores  his 
home-grown  grains  at  his  local  elevator,  phones 
when  he  needs  a  batch  of  feed. 


Fresh 


Air  Indoors 

By  George  Laycock 


VENTILATION  PROBLEMS  are  common 
enough  with  livestock  buildings  but 
sometimes  they’ll  crop  up  where  you  least 
expect  them.  Some  months  ago  Herb 
Mertort,  an  eastern  Indiana  corn  and  hog 
farmer,  erected  a  new  metal  building  to 
house  machinery.  He  never  gave  ventilation 
a  second  thought.  Idle  machinery  gives  off 
neither  heat  nor  water  vapor. 

But  it  wasn’t  long  before  Herb  knew  he 
had  troubles.  Heavy  rains  had  delayed  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  building.  As  soon  as  they  stop¬ 
ped,  Herb  hauled  in  some  gravel  and  leveled 
it  over  the  building  site.  Then  he  put  the 
building  up,  a  task  that  took  only  a  few 
days,  filled  it  with  machinery,  closed  it  up 
tight  and  relaxed  in  the  belief  that  his  ma¬ 
chinery  was  housed  better  than  ever  before. 

Beneath  the  gravel  was  a  virtual  lake. 
Water  vapors  filtered  up  through  the  gravel 
and  saturated  the  air  inside  the  building. 
During  the  cold  rainy  spell  Herb  went  into 
his  new  shed  and  found  water  dripping 
from  walls,  ceiling  and  machinery.  His  ma¬ 
chinery  wouldn’t  have  been  much  wetter 
out  in  the  rain. 

A  few  minutes  later  Herb,  not  in  the  best 
of  moods  by  now,  was  talking  on  the  phone 
with  the  dealer  who  sold  him  the  building. 
The  first  thing  to  do,  said  the  dealer,  was 
to  drain  around  the  building  to  keep  water 
from  collecting  beneath  the  gravel  floor.  It 
was  too  late  now  to  install  a  vapor  barrier, 
although  Herb  admitted  that  if  he  had  the 
job  to  do  again  he  would  certainly  put 
polyethylene  plastic  beneath  the  gravel. 

The  next  step  after  draining  the  site,  said 
his  dealer,  was  to  leave  doors  and  windows 
open  on  warm  days  and  leave  windows 
partly  open  at  all  times.  This  would  provide 
air  intakes  and  mqve  air  through  the  build¬ 
ing  to  the  roof  ventilators.  The  air  currents 
would  help  move  off  vapor-laden  air. 

Merton  followed  these  suggestions  and 
his  machinery  storage  is  now  dry  regardless 


of  changes  in  the  weather. 

The  most  common  ventilation  problems 
come  with  livestock  housing.  Animals  give 
off  heat  and  vapor.  The  warm  air  inside  a 
poorly  ventilated  building  can  hold  more 
moisture  as  vapor  than  can  cold  air.  When 
this  warm,  moisture-saturated  air  touches 
the  cold  surface  of  the  building  the  vapor 
begins  to  condense  into  drops  of  water.  You 
see  them  clinging  to  the  surfaces  inside  the 
building.  Sometimes,  on  cool,  moist  morn¬ 
ings,  water  will  even  drip  from  the  rafters 
of  a  poorly  ventilated  bam  onto  the  stock. 

Ventilation  moves  this  moisture-laden 
air  out  of  the  building  and  brings  in  fresh, 
cool  air.  Condensation,  like  pain,  is  a  warn¬ 
ing.  When  you  see  it  you  know  your  build¬ 
ing  needs  either  better  ventilation  or  better 
insulation,  w  both. 

Farm  operators  have  begun  to  realize  in 
recent  years  that  ventilation  problems  are 
more  common  than  they  once  thought.  The 
rise  of  the  southern  broiler  industry  has 
pointed  this  fact  up  in  that  region.  Pro¬ 
longed  high  temperatures  in  recent  sum¬ 
mers  brought  high  losses  among  broilers. 
Ventilation  is  an  important  aid  in  temper¬ 
ature  control.  With  broiler  men  giving  in¬ 
creasing  thought  to  ventilation  problems, 
other  livestock  men  have  realized  they  are 
faced  with  similar  situations. 

Modern  metal  buildings  don’t  absorb 
part  of  the  moisture  as  did  wooden  and 
masonry  structures.  Condensing  moisture 
stands  out  like  beads  of  dew  or  gleaming 
frost  and  there’s  no  overlooking  it. 

Open  Up 

The  most  serious  vehtilation  problems  in 
northern  climates  come  in  winter.  It  may 
take  will  power  to  open  a  warm  barn  on  a 
winter  day  and  let  in  fresh,  cold  air.  One 
southern  Ohio  hog  farmer  converted  the 
farrowing  house  on  his  tenant’s  place  into 
a  hog-feeding  barn.  The  uninsulated  build¬ 


ing  warmed  up  fine,  according  to  the  ten¬ 
ant,  but  the  owner  began  to  realize  ever\- 
time  he  went  in  the  barn  that  moisture  was 
condensing  on  walls  and  windows.  The  an¬ 
swer,  he  knew,  lay  in  getting  air  moving 
through  the  building.  He  had  some  new  air 
intake  doors  added  to  the  building  and  in¬ 
stalled  more  roof  ventilators.  This  worked 
fine  as  long  as  the  intakes  were  open  but  no 
sooner  was  the  owner  gone  than  the  tenant 
closed  up  the  building  to  keep  it  warm. 

The  farm  owner  finally  solved  the  prob¬ 
lem  when  he  installed  some  louvers  in  the 
barn,  louvers  that  could  be  neither  opened 
nor  closed.  “This  frustrated  the  tenant,”  he 
said,  “but  the  hogs  liked  it  real  well.” 

A  good  ventilating  system  does  three 
things.  First  it  brings  fresh,  cool  air  into 
the  building  from  outside.  It  uses  heat  given 
off  by  animals  to  warm  this  air  so  it  will 
hold  more  moisture.  Then  it  carries  the 
warmed  air  out  of  the  building  either  by 
natural  circulation  or  by  mechanical  means. 
This  controls  air  movement,  moisture,  tem¬ 
perature,  and  odors. 

The  first  and  most  important  reason  for 
ventilation  is  the  good  health  and  produc¬ 
tivity  of  stock  and  poultry.  Dairymen  who 
have  installed  ventilating  systems  in  their 
barns  have  noticed  that  they  have  fewer 
cases  of  mastitis,  stiff  joints  and  pneumonia. 
This  actually  means  more  milk  sent  to  the 
plant.  Professor  King  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin’s  Experiment  Station  discovered, 
as  early  as  the  1890’s,  that  cows  housed  in 
well-ventilated  buildings  produced  five  per 
cent  more  milk  than  when  they  were  kept 
in  tight,  unventilated  buildings. 

Good  ventilation  helps  control  respiratory 
diseases  and  this  is  especially  important  in 
hog,  poultry  and  dairy  enterprises. 

Meanwhile  the  ventilating  system  is  help¬ 
ing  control  odors  and  dust.  Ammonia  odoss 
from  poultry  litter  are  moved  out  of  the 
building  and  so  are  milking  bam  odors  that 


Fresh  Air  Indoors 


The  rid^e  of  the  roof  is  the  best  place 
for  ventilators.  The  warmer  air  rises  to  that 
point  and  is  carried  away  as  the  cooler,  fresh 
air  enters  the  lower  parts  of  the  building. 
Roger  Rosselot,  a  young  Ohio  farmer  (left), 
installs  one  of  a  series  of  ridge  ventilators 
on  an  all-metal  cattle  shed. 


Ventilation  is  as  important  to  a  building  as  a 
good  roof.  The  increased  use  of  metal  buildings 
has  proven  this  beyond  all  doubt.  The  older,  more 
loosely  constructed  wood  buildings  either  al¬ 
lowed  much  of  the  moisture-laden,  stale  air  to 
escape  or  the  moisture  was  absorbed  into  the 
wood  causing  rot  and  deterioration.  With  metal 
structures  the  condensation  is  apparent  and  de¬ 
mands  immediate  attention. 

In  livestock  shelters,  good  ventilation  brings 
fresh  air  into  the  building;  uses  the  animal  heat 
to  warm  the  air  so  it  will  hold  more  moisture; 


then  carries  the  warmed  air  out  either  by  natural 
circulation  or  by  mechanical  means. 

Animals  give  off  surprisingly  large  amounts  of 
water.  A  cow,  for  example,  breathes  more  than 
2  gallons  of  water  into  the  air  every  24  hours. 
Even  “dry”  materials,  such  as  lumber  stored  in  a 
buildings,  can  be  sources  of  water  vapors. 

Ventilators  should  provide  at  least  one  square 
foot  of  roof  opening  for  every  400  square  feet  of 
floor  space  in  livestock  buildings.  A  fan  of  1600 
cu.  ft.  per  minute  capacity  will  provide  fresh  air 
for  13  dairy  cows,  400  layers,  100  feeder  hogs. 
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misiht  get  into  the  milk  and  flavor  it. 

High  summer  temperature  is  another 
good  reason  for  checking  the  ventilation 
system  to  see  that  it  is  adequate  for  the  job. 
“Animals  produce  much  less  efficiently 
when  temperatures  go  above  80  degrees,” 
Don  Richter,  who  heads  up  Armco  Steel’s 
Farm  Building  Sales  Department,  said  re¬ 
cently.  “A  few  more  degrees  at  this  point,” 
h."  .idded,  “make  a  big  diflference  in  feeding 
efficiency  and,  of  course,  in  profits.” 

For  summer  ventilation  more  than  twice 
the  fan  capacity  is  required  as  is  necessary 
for  winter  ventilation.  In  dairy  barns,  for 
e'c^mple,  six  air  changes  per  hour  are  ample 
in  winter  while  1 2  air  changes  are  necessary 
in  warm  weather. 

But  moisture  removal  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  job  of  a  winter  ventilation  system. 
There  are  several  sound  reasons  for  keeping 
the  inside  of  the  farm  strucp^ires  dry.  Damp 
walls  and  ceilings  collect  dirt  and  make  it 
more  difficult  to  keep  the  building  sanitary. 
High  humidity  makes  poor  working  con¬ 
ditions.  The  excess  water  in  poorly  venti¬ 
lated  buildings  causes  rot  and  rust  and 
shortens  the  building’s  life. 

Part  of  moisture  control  in  a  building  is 
know'ing  the  sources  of  water  vaoor  in  it.  In 
most  farm  structures  it  is  livestock.  A  dairy 
COW'  breathes  into  the  air  more  than  tw'o 
gallons  of  water  every  24  hours.  A  200- 
pound  hog  gives  off  nearly  a  half  gallon  of 
water  a  day.  Even  a  flock  of  250  layers  add 
three  gallons  of  water  a  day  to  the  air. 

Meanwhile  urine  and  manure,  as  well  as 
deep  litter  and  manure  packs,  are  adding 
more  water  vapors  to  the  air.  Those  wet 
floors  in  milking  parlors,  milk  houses  and 
hog-feeding  houses  help  saturate  the  air 
with  still  more  moisture. 

“Sometimes,”  Richter  said,  “vapor  can 
filter  up  through  the  floor  whether  it’s 
gravel  or  concrete.  It  moves  more  slowly 
through  concrete  than  through  gravel.  Wet 
concrete  gives  off  large  quantities  of  mois¬ 
ture  until  the  concrete  has  cured.” 

Heaters  without  smoke  flues  to  the  out¬ 
side  also  release  moisture  into  the  air  when 
fuels  are  burned.  The  combustion  releases 
carbon  dioxide  and  w'ater. 

Materials,  even  “dry'”  materials,  stored 
in  a  building  can  be  unsuspected  sources 
of  W'ater  vapors.  One  fann  operator  in 
southern  Wisconsin  stored  lumber  in  a  tight 
metal  building.  Within  a  few'  days  the  build¬ 
ing  was  dripping  wet  on  the  inside.  The 
trouble  lay  partly  in  the  lumber  and  partly 
in  the  ventilation  system.  The  lumber  was 
still  green  and  giving  off  water.  The  build¬ 
ing  had  no  roof  ventilators  and  its  single 
door  and  tw'o  small  window's  were  tightly 
closed.  The  cure  was  simple,  the  installation 
of  ridge  ventilators  and  a  few'  sidew'all  lou¬ 
vers  moved  the  moist  air  out  of  the  building. 

Ventilation  problems  in  livestock  shelters 
have  been  partly  responsible  for  the  trend 
toward  more  mechanical  barn  cleaners. 
Poultry  growers  are  instiling  dropping  pits 
with  cleaners.  Hog  prod^ieers  are  adding 
such  equipment  as  mechanical  cleaners  and 
floor  drains  which  empty  into  liquid  ma¬ 


nure  pits.  The  less  moisture  the  less  severe 
the  ventilation  |)roblem. 

No  one  can  offer  one  simple  solution  to 
all  ventilation  problems  any  more  than  a 
doctor  can  safely  prescribe  a  single  treat¬ 
ment  for  all  human  ills.  All  manner  of  vari¬ 
ables  complicate  the  picture.  Climate  makes 
a  difference  as  does  topography,  building 
use,  type  of  construction,  degree  of  insula¬ 
tion  and  type  of  floor,  to  name  a  few. 

But  the  first  point  to  consider  in  deter¬ 
mining  how'  to  ventilate  is  whether  or  not 
the  building  is  insulated.  Ventilation  of 
tight,  insulated  buildings  has  been  reduced 
to  principles  on  w’hich  there  is  general 
agreement.  It’s  simple  enough  to  figure  the 
proper  combination  of  fans  and  other 
equipment  for  an  insulated  farm  structure 
and  w’e  can  return  to  this  point  shortly. 
How  to  ventilate  uninsulated  buildings, 
however,  is  a  barn  of  a  different  color. 

In  most  uninsulated  buildings  warmth  is 
not  a  critical  problem.  Even  in  the  coldest 
winter  weather  feeder  cattle  shelters  need 
not  be  much  warmer  than  the  outside  tem¬ 
peratures.  What  the  cattle  need  most  is  free¬ 
dom  from  wind  and  drafts  and  a  place 
where  they  can  get  out  of  the  snow. 

Uninsulated  Buildings 
Actually  the  rules  for  ventilating  uninsu¬ 
lated  livestock  shelters  are  simple.  Keep  one 
side  of  the  building  open  where  practical. 
Keep  dry  litter  in  the  barn.  Install  plenty  of 
ridge  ventilators  and  gable  louvers.  And 
don’t  try  to  close  the  building  up  tight  in 
cold  weather.  For  cattle  and  sheep,  espe¬ 
cially,  you  can  leave  a  whole  side  of  the 
building  open.  They  can  stand  far  colder 
temperatures  than  humans,  so  don’t  judge 
their  needs  by  your  own  comfort. 

In  summer,  open  two  opposite  sides  of 
the  building  where  practical.  A  reflective 
roof,  whether  it  is  white  paint  or  aluminum 
coating,  helps  reflect  the  sun’s  heat. 

“There  are  some  additional  rules,”  Don 
Richter  said,  “for  properly  ventilating 
buildings  used  for  dry’  occupancy  such  as 
machine  shops,  garages,  and  dry  crop  stor¬ 
age.”  Here  it  is  important  that  floors  be  dry 
and  that  water  is  drained  away  from  the 
foundation.  These  buildings  should  always 
have  ridge  ventilators;  and  to  let  fresh  air 


in  there  should  be  air  intakes  at  doors,  win¬ 
dows  and  louvers.  Keep  the  building  open 
while  concrete  floors  are  curing.  If  the 
building  has  space  heaters  be  sure  they  are 
vented.  Finally,  check  for  moisture  that  may 
evaporate  from  stored  products. 

Dry-occupancy  buildings  may  need  addi- 
tional  ventilation  in  summer,  especially  if 
you  work  inside  the  building.  During  the 
hot  months  provide  for  as  much  cross  venti¬ 
lation  as  possible.  A  reflectiv'e  roof  keeps 
the  interior  more  comfortable. 

Summertime  ventilation  of  livestock  shel¬ 
ters  is  important  enough  to  stand  a  closer 
look.  Temperatures  above  60  degrees  drop 
production  efficiency  for  most  animals  in¬ 
cluding  poultry.  If  temperatures  rise  to  100 
degrees  and  stay  there  chickens  begin  to  die 
and  livestock  go  off  feed. 

Try  for  the  maximum  amount  of  cross 
ventilation.  Leave  the  largest  openings  you 
can  on  both  leeward  and  windward  sides  of 
the  building.  This  does  two  things,  both  of 
them  good  for  livestock.  First  it  keeps  air 
temperatures  inside  and  outside  the  build¬ 
ing  about  the  same.  Meanwhile,  it  keeps 
air  velocity  past  the  animals  at  a  maximum 
so  they  get  the  same  good  feeling  as 
grandma  does  fanning  herself.  Researchers 
at  the  California  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  have  found  that  air  speed  increases 
of  a  few  miles  an  hour  offer  as  much  benefit 
as  lowering  the  temperature  a  few  degrees. 
With  the  proper  cross  ventilation  the  build¬ 
ing  is  changed  into  a  large  shade. 

Insulated  poultry'  buildings  sometimes 
hold  their  heat  too  well  and  keep  tempera¬ 
tures  dangerously  high  on  summer  nights 
while  uninsulated  buildings  are  cooling  off. 
Here  the  answer  lies  in  systems  of  fans  with 
adequate  capacity  to  move  the  hot  air  out. 

Southern  broiler  producers  learned  the 
expensive  way  during  recent  summers  which 
brought  prolonged  high  temperatures  even 
for  the  South.  Chickens  could  tolerate  the 
hot  days  better  providing  the  air  cooled  off 
at  night.  And  it  did  cool  off  in  the  buildings 
which  could  be  opened  up.  The  tightly 
closed,  insulated  houses  held  their  high  tem¬ 
peratures  for  days  at  a  time  and  left  dead 
birds  scattered  like  candy  wrappers  on  the 
county  fair  grounds. 

{Continued  on  page  99) 
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Hugh  Pinkerton  uses  a  smoke  bomb  (above) 
to  check  the  upward  course  of  the  air 
currents  in  his  combination  grain  and  machinery 
storage  building.  Windows,  doors  and 
ventilators  (left)  help  keep  the  air  moving 
through  this  building.  Even  in  the  open-sided 
shed  he  uses  for  his  hogs,  Pinkerton  increases 
the  air  flow  with  louvers  in  the  side  wails 
and  ventilators  on  the  ridge. 


Sheepmen  and  the  Market 

Buyers  and  sellers  on  a  terminal  market  tell 
why  the  sheep  business  is  in  the  doldrums. 


As  THE  MARKETMEN  sat  around  the  hot 

L  stoves  in  the  shacks  of  the  Chicago 
Stock  Yards  last  winter,  they  sang  an  old 
familiar  song,  “Times  are  hard  and  getting 
harder.”  That’s  the  way  it’s  always  been 
with  sheepmen,  and  for  that  matter  with 
cattlemen  and  hogmen.  Prices  are  never 
what  you  would  like  them  to  be,  and  you’re 
losing  money — everxbody  is  losing  money. 
There’s  never  a  bright  day  but  what  it 
could  be  brighter. 

The  little  shacks,  shanties  and  sheds  in 
the  stockyards,  jerry  built,  scattered  here 
and  there  among  the  pens  and  alleys,  are 
offices  and  harbors  of  refuge  for  the  mar- 
ketmen.  An  established  man  in  the  yards 
will  have  a  shack  of  his  own,  a  two-by-four 
affair  with  a  small  heater,  a  desk  of  sorts,  a 
telephone,  and  a  chair  or  two;  the  larger 


structures,  the  check-in  shacks  and  the  scale 
sheds,  ser\e  as  clubhouses  as  well  as  busi¬ 
ness  establishments  for  the  men  who  do 
business  there.  In  the  big  check-in  shack  in 
the  sheep  yards  is  a  gas  stove  with  its  inevi¬ 
table  pot  of  coffee.  The  first  arri\  al  in  the 
morning,  maybe  as  early  as  5 : 30,  puts  it  on. 
On  the  littered  table  is  an  assortment  of 
leftovers  of  snacks,  half-eaten  doughnuts, 
odds  and  ends  of  loaf  and  loose  sugar,  and 
a  broken  package  of  cookies.  The  cups  are 
sometimes  washed  at  a  tap  in  the  corner; 
the  spoons  are  never  washed. 

The  shacks  are  alw'ays  hot — hot  in  sum¬ 
mer  from  the  muggy,  oppressive  heat  of 
Chicago — hot  in  winter  from  the  red-hot 
stove.  The  floor  is  covered  with  gunk  from 
the  pens — if  it  gets  too  bad,  it’s  shoveled 
out.  The  smell  of  the  pens  permeates  every¬ 


thing.  The  windows  and  doors  are  kept 
tightly  closed,  but  the  smell  is  there,  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  assorted  fragrances  of  the 
shack.  No  one  minds  this.  If  you  mention  it 
they  look  at  you  innocently  and  ask,  “What 
smell?”  Or  they  may  blame  it  on  the  hog  or 
the  beef  pens,  from  whence  emanate  smells 
that  a  sheepman  positively  cannot  tolerate. 

In  these  shacks  gather  a  distinct  race  of 
men.  They  are  dressed  for  the  most  part  in 
a  sort  of  semi-official  uniform — khaki  pants 
and  shirts,  either  a  cap  or  a  hat,  mostly  caps, 
with  the  inevitable  “boots”  which  are  not 
boots  at  all  but  old-fashioned  buckle  over¬ 
shoes.  On  cold  days  each  is  fortified  by  sev¬ 
eral  layers  of  sweaters. 

As  a  group  these  men  are  among  the 
shrewdest  traders  in  the  world.  Their  meth¬ 
ods  reflect  their  personalities — the  soft  sell, 
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the  high  pressure,  the  innocent  approach, 
the  confidential  aside.  There  is  one  prin¬ 
ciple  they  have  all  learned  well — honesty  is 
the  only  policy  over  the  long  haul. 

As  they  gather  in  the  early  dawn  of  a 
market  day,  they  are  turning  over  in  their 
minds,  sorting  out  and  correlating  a  mass 
of  information  and  reports  on  which  will  be 
based  prices  for  the  day.  The  press,  the 
Livestock  E.xchanges,  the  government  wires, 
and  private  informants  all  contribute  infor¬ 
mation  and  data.  Before  the  commission- 
men  and  buyers  go  to  the  yards  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  they  drop  in  at  the  exchange  and  take 
a  close  look  at  the  bulletin  board.  On  this 
board  are  posted  the  receipts,  sales  and 
prices  for  other  markets  and  the  prices  paid 
by  the  dressed  trade.  The  so-called  “river 
markets” — Omaha,  Kansas  City,  East  St. 
Louis,  Sioux  City  and  St.  Joseph — have  an 
important  influence  on  sheep  markets  else¬ 
where.  If  receipts  at  the  river  markets  are 
light,  and  closing  prices  were  up,  this  is  a 
cue  for  the  Chicago  marketmen  to  edge  up 
the  prices  that  day  in  Chicago. 

They  take  a  look  at  the  general  run  for 
the  day,  then  a  closer  and  more  speculative 
look  at  the  animals  they  may  buy  or  sell. 
Sooner  or  later  they  meet  in  the  big  shack 
for  coffee,  and  the  inevitable  sparring  be¬ 
tween  buyer  and  seller. 

In  the  first  months  of  1 959  they  may  have 
been  reluctant  in  some  matters,  but  they 
were  outspoken  and  positive  about  one 
thing — the  sheep  market  was  in  a  bad  way. 
Lambs  had  been  a  not  too  displeasing  $24 
in  the  fall  of  1958  but  had  slipped  in  early 
winter  and  by  late  February  were  down  to 
$18.50.  This  big  decline  did  not  follow  the 
normal  trend.  The  drop  started  earlier  than 
usual,  and  continued  into  the  New  Year, 
when  most  expected  a  rise.  Some  blamed 
it  on  over-supply,  some  on  the  weather, 
some  on  the  wool  market,  some  on  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  big  chain  stores  to  feature  lamb. 
Many  feeders  swore  over  and  over  again 
they  would  never  look  another  sheep  in  the 
eye  as  long  as  they  lived. 

To  Aubrey  Williams,  Chicago-based 
order  buyer  for  a  dozen  eastern  packers,  the 
situation  was,  as  the  Irish  say,  “hopeless  but 


Aubrey  Williaius  (left),  buyer  for  a  group  of  eastern 
packers,  has  spent  a  lifetime  on  the  Chicago  market. 

Tom  Lynch,  a  buyer,  and  Wally  Desmond,  a  commission- 
man  (below),  look  over  a  bunch  of  early  spring 
lambs  at  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards. 


not  serious.”  His  clients  like  low  prices,  but 
Aubrey,  a  studious,  thoughtful  man  with 
the  air  of  a  seasoned  college  professor,  is  a 
keen  student  of  the  sheep  industry,  and  he 
doesn’t  like  an  unhealthy  situation  in  any 
part  of  it. 

If  you  ask  Aubrey  why  the  doldrums  in 
the  sheep  business  he  will  tell  you,  “There 
aren’t  enough  people  eating  lamb.  The  big¬ 
gest  demand  is  in  the  East,  where  there  is  a 
high  percentage  of  people  with  eating  hab¬ 
its  acquired  in  the  old  country.  Fully  half 
the  lambs  sold  here  on  the  Chicago  market 
are  shipped  alive  by  truck  or  rail  to  eastern 
packers.  Our  biggest  customers  in  the  East 
are  the  Jews,  Italians,  Greeks  and  Syrians. 
Much  of  the  lamb  I  send  East  is  koshered. 

“To  the  average  housewife,  lamb  is  a 
special  dish  and  she  wants  either  a  leg  or 
chops.  The  fore  quarters,  which  make  the 
finest  roasts  and  stews  in  the  world,  go  beg¬ 
ging.  The  American  Lamb  Feeders  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Denver  has  been  carrying  on  an  ‘Eat 
More  Lamb’  campaign  and  this  has  done 
some  good  in  popularizing  lamb.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  also  been  trying  to  buck  the 
trend  to  synthetic  fabrics  and  focus  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  superior  virtues  of  wool. 

“Lamb  feeders  ought  to  know  that  send¬ 
ing  us  heavy  lambs  is  cutting  off  their  own 
noses.  A  housewife  wants  a  5  to  6-pound 
leg,  about  the  average  for  an  80-pound 
lamb.  When  you  get  up  to  100  to  120- 
pound  lambs  the  legs  run  too  heavy.  But, 
the  feeder  reasons  this  way — ‘I  buy  a  75- 
pound  feeder  and  I  pay  24  cents  for  him.  I 
have  to  put  at  least  30  pounds  on  him  to 
make  any  money.’  So  he’s  caught  in  a  trap 
— the  heavier  the  lamb  the  less  desirable  he 
is  on  the  butcher’s  block,  but  the  more 
profit  he  makes  for  the  feeder.  The  weight 
of  lambs  has  been  crawling  up  for  a  number 
of  years.  We  used  to  get  lambs  of  around  80 
to  90  pounds — now  they  go  100  to  120. 

“The  price  of  lamb  in  competition  with 
beef  and  pork  is  a  happy  situation  about 
which  the  housewife  is  ignorant.  Back  in 
January  you  could  buy  a  leg  of  lamb  in 
Chicago  for  50  cents  a  pound.  You  couldn’t 
buy  a  pork  or  beef  roast  for  that,  and  lamb 
is  a  lot  better  eating.”  Aubrey  was  tired  and 


there  was  a  hungry  glint  in  his  eye.  “We  are 
lamb  eaters  at  home,”  he  added,  “because 
lamb  is  the  best  meat  in  the  world.” 

The  price  of  wool  and  lamb  pelts  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  price  of  lambs. 

“Wool  last  year  got  as  high  as  52  cents  a 
pound — it’s  down  now  to  29  cents,”  Aubrey 
said,  with  a  sad  note  in  his  voice.  “That 
really  takes  $2  off  what  they  get  for  a  lamb. 
Then  the  lamb  pelt — last  year  the  pelt  mar¬ 
ket  reversed  itself  and  went  crazy.  In  a  nor¬ 
mal  year  pelts  will  be,  say,  $3  in  November, 
go  up  to  $3.50  in  December,  and  to  $4  in 
January.  This  sea.son  the  price  started  to 
drop  in  December  and  by  March  it  was 
down  to  a  measly  $2.65.  I’ve  been  52  years 
in  these  yards  and  I’ve  never  seen  anything 
like  it.  Casings,  too,  which  are  relatively 
unimportant  in  price  setting,  dropped  from 
46  cents  a  year  ago  to  25  cents  now.  That’s 
what  synthetics  have  done  to  the  casing 
market.  Synthetic  casings  are  not  new,  and 
the  prices  have  been  dropping  slowly;  last 
year  there  was  a  big  drop  in  all  packing¬ 
house  products  and  an  over-supply  of  lambs. 

“The  subsidy  on  wool  and  lambs,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  incentive  payment,  is  a 
complex  gimmick,  made  complex  by  gov¬ 
ernmental  red  tape.  Briefly,  a  wool  pro¬ 
ducer  who  qualifies  for  the  payment  re¬ 
ceives  a  subsidy  based  on  the  difference 
between  wbat  he  receives  for  his  wool  and 
the  support  price.  The  lamb  producer  is 
paid  a  subsidy  on  the  number  of  lambs  he 
produces,  and  the  feeder  gets  a  percentage 
of  the  gain  he  puts  on  a  lamb.  Because  of 
the  inequalities  in  the  administration  of  the 
incentive  regulations,  no  one  can  figure  out 
what  he  will  get  or  what  he  should  get. 
Most  sheepmen  count  little  on  the  subsidy 
in  their  over-all  management.  The  ‘eat 
more  lamb’  and  ‘wear  more  wool’  promo¬ 
tion  is  financed  from  incentive  payments. 

“The  packers  I  buy  for  are  not  happy, 
either,  about  lamb  prices.  When  there  are 
low  prices  at  one  end,  the  other  end  hurts, 
too.  I’m  shipping  a  carload  of  lambs  today.  I 
bought  them  at  $19.75.  Add  $1.40  for  ship¬ 
ping  East,  you  have  a  cost  of  $21.15.  The 
packer  takes  off  $3  for  the  pelt,  which 
(Continued  on  page  1.08) 
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solid  irrigation 


pumped  through  the  system  by  a  separate 
pump.  A  deep  well  pump  designed  to  de¬ 
liver  low-pressure  water  for  furrow  irri¬ 
gation  and  at  another  time  high  pressures 
for  sprinklers  would  not  be  efficient. 

Operation 

So  far,  solid  irrigation  has  been  used  almost 
exclusively  on  potatoes  in  California.  The 
system  is  set  up  on  the  Mettler  Farms  as 
soon  as  the  crop  is  planted.  “Knowing  we 
will  have  a  problem  with  cultivation,” 
Orv'in  Mettler  said,  “we  deliberately  put 
the  laterals  in  the  wrong  rows  as  a  tem¬ 
porary  measure  for  the  first  irrigation.  Then 
after  we  cultivate,  we  shift  the  laterals  three 
or  four  row’s  over  to  where  we  want  them 
for  the  season.  We  do  this  by  inserting  a 
short  section  in  the  main  line  and  shifting 
the  whole  system  like  you  would  a  football 
team.  Once  in  this  position  the  pipe  is  not 
moved  again  until  it  is  hauled  out  of  the 
field  at  harvest  time.” 

When  the  system  is  first  started,  the  end 
plugs  are  left  out  of  each  lateral  and  the 
line  flushed  clean.  Screens  at  the  pump 
and  in  the  main  line  prevent  dirt  getting  to 
the  sprinkler  head  and  clogging  it.  Once 
the  system  is  started  it  is  rare  for  the  irriga¬ 
tor  to  have  to  slog  into  the  field. 

His  job  is  along  the  sidelines,  turning 
on  and  shutting  off  the  water.  It  is  well 
he  doesn’t  have  to  go  through  the  fields  for 
most  of  his  work  is  done  at  night. 

“When  we  started  using  a  solid  system, 
we  were  running  all  hours  of  the  day.  We 


got  that  out  of  our  heads  in  a  hurry,” 
Orvin  Mettler  said,  “when  we  found  out 
how  much  distortion  we  were  getting  in  our 
sprinkler  pattern.  Wind  blowing  the  water 
off  the  planned  pattern  and  leaving  bare 
ground  is  much  more  critical  with  a  solid 
system  than  with  movable  pipe.  When  you 
move  pipe  you  would  normally  compensate 
for  a  little  wind  distortion  by  laying  your 
pipe  halfway  between  your  old  lateral  loca¬ 
tion  the  next  time  you  make  a  round.  You 
don’t  get  that  chance  with  a  solid  system. 
And  if  you  try  to  compensate  by  a  heavier 
irrigation  next  time  you  run  those  laterals, 
you  usually  wind  up  overwatering.  We 
woke  up  to  the  fact  that  the  only  time  you 
can  use  this  solid  system  is  when  the  air  is 
completely  still.  This  is  usually  at  night.” 

During  irrigation,  water  is  kept  moving 
down  six  laterals  on  each  main.  A  three- 
hour  sprinkling  puts  around  ^  of  an  inch 
of  water  onto  the  hills  of  potatoes. 

On  calm  days  the  system  may  be  run  day 
and  night.  Since  this  would  require  more 
water  than  the  deep  well  pump  can  nor¬ 
mally  deliver,  a  lai^e  reservoir  is  built  to 
hold  extra  water  for  just  such  opportunities. 
When  the  system  is  not  being  run  during 
the  day,  the  pump  fills  this  storage  pond. 

At  the  end  of  the  growing  season  the 
pipe  is  pulled  out  of  the  field.  It  is  then 
transferred  to  other  land,  for  here  they 
raise  two  potato  crops  a  year  and  get  dou¬ 
ble  use  out  of  their  irrigation  equipment. 

The  job  of  setting  and  pulling  out  a 
{Continued  on  page  94) 


SKiLLFi’L  AND  IMAGINATIVE  California 
farmers  have  developed  a  new  sprinkler 
irrigation  technique.  They  call  it  solid  ir¬ 
rigation.  By  quadrupling  their  lateral  lines 
they  have  taken  one  more  step  toward  the 
ideal  for  their  potato  crop :  light,  foggy  rain 
whenever  the  crop  needs  it.  They  have  also 
cut  their  labor  costs  and  substantially  im¬ 
proved  quality  and  yield.  A  sharp  increase 
in  investment  was  needed  to  do  this. 

Solid  irrigation  differs  from  conventional 
sprinkler  irrigation  in  the  number  of  lateral 
lines  used.  Instead  of  using  only  enough 
pipe  to  sprinkle  a  limited  area  and  then 
moving  them  down  the  main  line,  enough 
laterals  are  provided  to  cover  the  entire 
field  to  be  irrigated.  The  laterals  are  placed 
semi-permanently  in  the  field  and  the  water 
is  shifted  from  one  line  to  another  by  open¬ 
ing  and  closing  valves.  And  even  this  act  is 
being  automated. 

One  of  the  first  farm  operators  to  use 
this  system,  Orvin  Mettler  of  Bakersfield, 
California,  is  quick  to  warn  this  system 
takes  careful  engineering.  After  five  years 
experience  with  solid  irrigation  Mettler 
said,  “It  should  be  tried  experimentally 
on  a  very  limited  acreage.  That’s  what  we 
have  done.  Different  soil  types,  slopes,  and 
w'ind  factors  all  influence  the  design  of  the 
system.  It  takes  engineering,  research,  and 
practice  to  find  out  how  you  are  going  to 
have  to  do  it  on  your  own  farm.” 

The  Mettler  layouts  are  typical  of  what 
it  takes  to  set  up  a  solid  system.  Quarter- 
mile  lateral  lines  rib  the  potato  fields  taking 
off  at  40-foot  intervals  with  sprinklers.  The 
sprinkler  has  a  5/32-inch  orifice.  Water  is 
pumped  through  the  system  at  50  pounds 
pressure  to  form  an  overlapping  pattern. 

Each  main  line  is  an  independent  system, 
getting  its  water  from  either  a  well  or  a 
reservoir.  In  either  case,  the  water  is 


solid  irrigation 


California  fanners  are  laying  lateral  sprinkler 
pipe  in  a  solid  pattern  over  their  potato  fields. 
With  laterals  at  40-foot  intervals  down  the  main, 
they  never  move  pipe  once  it  is  set  in  place.  The 
cost  runs  from  $400  to  $800  an  acre  as  compared 
to  around  $100  for  the  conventional  system  with 
movable  laterals.  The  savings  are  in  labor,  yield 
and  quality,  and  water  economy.  Labor  costs  $50 
an  acre  to  irrigate  with  movable  pipe;  it  costs 
$7.50  to  $10  to  lay  down  a  solid  system  and  one 
man  can  irrigate  160  acres  instead  of  the  40  he 
covered  with  movable  pipe.  Yields  and  quality 


are  both  improved.  Each  main  line  has  its  own 
pump  which  draws  water  from  a  reservoir 
(above)  a  lovely  place  for  the  kids  to  swim.  Most 
irrigating  is  done  at  night  when  there  are  no 
winds — a  solid  system  must  have  still  air  for  good 
coverage.  The  newest  addition  to  solid  irrigation 
is  a  combination  of  timer  and  valves  which  will 
permit  almost  completely  automatic  irrigation. 
Solid  irrigation  is  limited  to  areas  where  irri¬ 
gation  supplies  practically  all  of  the  water.  Its 
major  drawbacks  are  its  initial  cost  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  maintaining  a  sprinkler  pattern  in  a  wind. 


pump-plant  test 


WHETHER  AN  IRRIGATION  pump  runS 

now  and  then,  or  night  and  day,  it 
should  be  pumping  the  most  water  at  a 
given  head,  for  the  least  fuel  possible.  This 
is  the  measure  of  its  efficiency. 

A  four-year  University  of  Nebraska  sur¬ 
vey  of  298  deep  well  turbine  pumping 
plants  showed  over  a  third  of  these  plants 
badly  in  need  of  attention.  Only  one-fourth 
were  operating  at  or  near  the  University’s 
criteria  of  performance. 

The  experiences  of  three  Nebraska  farm¬ 
ers  are  good  examples  of  how  performance 
can  be  improved.  Roy  Dean  Parker  of  Ben- 
kelman  saved  $48  for  each  1000  hours  op¬ 
eration  by  a  carburetor  adjustment  on  his 
propane-fueled  engine.  Dale  Cambell, 
Beaver  City,  was  using  the  same  fuel  with 
a  low  engine  compression  ratio.  Milling  50 
thousandths  of  an  inch  from  the  cylinder 
head  and  a  pump  adjustment  raised  his 
plant  performance  efficiency  23  points  on 
the  University  scale.  Lastly,  Dale  Lingen- 
felter,  of  Pierce,  saved  $14.50  a  year  in  fuel 
bills,  but  an  adjustment  to  the  pump  gave 
an  increase  of  nearly  300  gallons  of  water 
per  minute  (gpm)  from  this  smaller 
amount  of  fuel. 

These  farmers  used  the  pumping-plant 
performance  test.  The  University  team 
came  to  their  farm,  made  certain  measure¬ 
ments,  applied  a  simple  formula,  and  ar¬ 
rived  at  a  standard  for  the  well.  Then  they 
recommended  some  adjustments,  and  after 
they  were  made,  tested  again. 

The  measurements  made  in  the  perform¬ 


ance  test  are  the  amount  of  water  pumped, 
the  total  lift,  and  the  fuel  (or  energy  with 
electricity).  These  figures  are  put  into  a 
formula  to  give  the  “water-horsepower” 
(whp) — a  unit  of  work  done.  Then,  the 
gallons  of  fuel  (or  energy  unit)  is  divided 
into  the  whp  to  determine  how  many  whp- 
hours  per  gallon  were  obtained  from  the 
fuel  used.  If  the  calculations  indicate  the 
water  horsepower  hours  per  gallon  or  unit 
of  energy  obtained  in  the  field  were  less 
than  those  of  the  standard  for  deep  well 
turbine  pumping  plants  (worked  out  by  the 
Agricultural  Engineers  at  Nebraska)  they 
are  correspondingly  less  efficient. 

The  test  uses  these  measurements: 

( 1 )  Depth  to  the  water  surface  when  pump 
is  operating  and  water  level  is  stabilized. 

(2)  The  pressure  on  the  discharge  side  of 
the  pump — needed  to  operate  sprinklers,  or 
to  overcome  extra  height  of  pipes  above  the 
ground,  or  losses  in  pipes  or  gated  systems. 
One  pound  pressure  is  the  same  as  2.31  feet 
“lift.”  These  first  two  figures,  added  to¬ 
gether  and  expressed  in  feet,  are  the  “lift.” 

(3)  The  fuel  used  per  hour — natural  gas, 
propane,  diesel,  electricity,  or  gasoline. 

(4)  The  amount  of  water  discharged  in 
gallons  per  minute  (gpm) . 

(5)  The  speed  of  the  pump  and  engine, 
in  revolutions  per  minute  (rpm).  This  is 
needed  only  to  check  the  pump  and  engine. 

These  figures  are  combined  into  the  for¬ 
mula: 

water  horsepower  =  Lift  i  in  feet)  x  gpm 
(whp)  3960 


pump-plant  test 


For  the  last  four  years,  the  University  ol  Nebraska 
has  conducted  tests  of  the  performance  of  deep 
well  turbine  pumps  in  Nebraska.  They  have  set 
up  a  performance  standard,  based  on  an  averase 
overall  efficiency,  and  judRed  farm  pumping 
plants  on  a  scale  according  to  this  standard.  In 
more  than  half  the  plants  tested,  performance 
could  be  improved  by  adjustments  to  the  pump 
or  power  unit.  The  most  common  faults  at  the 
engine  were  carburetor  or  timing  problems  (or 
injector  troubles  with  diesels)  ;  and  in  the  drive, 
belts  were  often  at  fault.  A  common  adjustment 
necessary  was  the  clearance  of  the  pump  impellers 


from  the  impeller  seat.  None  of  the  adjustments 
should  be  attempted  by  a  non-skilled  person. 
Many  pump  manufacturers  and  operators  use 
the  overall  efficiency  of  the  unit  as  a  scale,  and 
this  results  in  a  lower  figure — although  the  same 
measurements  are  made  to  obtain  it.  (They  both 
serve  the  same  purpose,  like  temperature  Fahren¬ 
heit  and  temperature  Centigrade.)  Whatever  the 
scale  used,  some  kind  of  test  is  a  vital  part  of  irri¬ 
gation  procedure,  for  any  kind  of  pump.  Whether 
the  overall  efficiency  or  the  Nebraska  perform¬ 
ance  standard  is  arrived  at,  a  test  will  show  an 
operator  if  he  is  wasting  money. 


The  number  3960  is  a  standard  factor 
which  has  been  computed — rather  like  di¬ 
viding  feet  by  12  to  get  inches. 

The  next  step  is  to  measure  the  fuel  or 
energy  per  hour  used  by  the  pumping  plant, 
by  weighing  liquid  fuels  or  using  meters 
on  electrical  or  natural  gas  installations. 
Then  the  whp-hours  per  gallon  (or  unit  of 
electricity)  can  be  calculated : 

whp  hours  per  gallon  = 
whp 

actual  gallons  of  fuel  used  per  hour 
(or  units  of  electricity) 


Then  consult  the  table  below  from  the 
Nebraska  Experiment  Station  Quarterly. 
This  gives  the  standard  water  horsepower 
hours  per  unit  of  fuel  or  electricity. 

Energy  Standard  water 

Source  horsepower  hours 

Diesel  1 1 .06  per  gallon 

Gasoline  8.48  “  “ 

Tractor  Fuel  8.31  “  “ 

Propane  6.69  “  “ 

Natural  Gas  66.4  per  1,000  cu.  ft. 

Electricity  0.885  per  kilowatt  hr. 

These  figures  are  based  on  a  75  per  cent 
pump  efficiency  and  5  per  cent  drive  loss.  In 
the  case  of  electricity,  they  assume  a  direct 
drive  between  motor  and  pump  and  an  88 
per  cent  efficiency  for  electric  motors. 

Now  the  performance  standard  can  be 
calculated,  rated  on  a  scale  of  100: 
Performance  rating = 
whp-hrs.  per  gal.  (field  calculation)  XI 00 
whp-hrs.  per  gal.  (from  standards) 


High  performance  comes  from  the  proper 
selection  of  bowls,  drive  shaft  and  power 
unit,  adapted  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
well.  Also,  higher  performance  comes  with 
larger  quantities  of  water  pumped.  The 
{Continued  on  page  123) 
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IMAGINE  STARTING  down  your  drive  some  morning  and  finding  it 
closed  by  a  taut,  new  fence!  Somewhere  along  that  fence  would 
be  a  boldly-lettered  sign  reading: 

NOTICE 

This  highway  has  been  designated  as  a 

LIMITED  ACCESS  HIGHWAY 

Owners  of  abutting  property  have  no  right  of  entry 
except  at  designated  intersections 

It  couldn’t  happen  to  you,  you  say,  because  you  don’t  live  on 
such  a  heavily-traveled  road.  In  that  case  you  might  start  down 
that  quiet  little  countr\'  road  and  suddenly  come  smack  up  against 
a  hunk  of  railroad  iron  blocking  further  progress  at  the  point 
where  you  used  to  cross  the  state  highway. 

This  has  been  going  on  all  over  the  countrv'  the  past  few  years. 
Actually,  it  is  seldom  so  abrupt.  The  property  owner  is  given  notice 
well  in  advance  that  he  is  to  lose  his  access  rights.  But  eventually 
the  barrier  goes  up  and,  in  most  cases,  that  is  the  end. 

Control,  or  limitation,  of  access  has  been  standard  practice  on 
many  highways  for  a  number  of  years.  But  the  real  push  for  limited 
access  came  with  the  passage  of  ihe  Federal  Highway  Act  of  1956. 
This  act  guarantees  to  the  states  payment  from  the  Federal  Treas¬ 
ury  of  around  90  per  cent  of  the  construction  cost  of  the  41,000 
miles  of  the  new  Interstate  Highway  System — if  those  roads  are 
built  according  to  federal  specifications.  These  specifications  in¬ 
clude  limitation  of  access.  To  put  it  bluntly,  if  crossings  or  inter¬ 
sections  at  grade  (on  the  same  level)  are  built  on  these  roads  the 
state  gets  no  financial  help  from  Washington.  • 

No  one  is  going  to  quarrel  with  the  fact  that  limited  access  high¬ 
ways  are  a  real  benefit  to  the  individual  and  the  nation.  The  daily 
bumper  bedlam  on  our  streets  and  highways  is  horrible  enough  at 
present,  with  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  66  million  vehicles 
competing  for  space  on  the  pavement.  And  the  congestion  is  grow- 


Liniited  access  highways  are  springing  up  all  over  the  country, 
The  new  Interstate  System  alone  (map,  upper  left)  will 
cover  41,000  miles,  access  to  every  foot  of  which  will 
be  strictly  controlled.  Landowners  along  these  roads  are  faced 
with  some  serious  but  not  insurmountable  problems. 
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ing.  New  roads  are  only  part  of  the  solution.  Even  the  finest  high¬ 
way  can  become  obsolete  if  encroachments  spring  up  along  its 
borders  without  restriction. 

1  he  speed  limit  on  the  30  miles  of  four-lane  highway  along  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  U.  S.  70-99  from  Los  Angeles  to  Pomona,  for  example, 
had  to  be  reduced  to  25  miles  per  hour  within  four  years  after  the 
road  was  opened,  mainly  because  of  lack  of  access  control. 

1  he  Boston  Post  Road  from  the  New  York  State  line  to  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  is  intersected  by  a  private  driveway  on  the 
average  of  every  122  feet,  has  a  filling  station  every  895  feet,  eating 
places  every  1,825  feet,  other  commercial  establishments  every 
427  feet,  and  is  cut  by  323  intersections — all  this  in  a  distance  of 
less  than  50  miles. 

From  the  safety  standpoint  alone  limitation  of  access  seems 
worth  whatever  the  price  may  be.  A  recent  Michigan  study  showed 
the  rate  of  fatal  accidents  per  million  vehicle  miles  was  3.74  on 
limited  access  roads.  On  highways  where  there  were  4  or  more 
roadside  features  per  1,000  feet  the  rate  jumped  to  13.48. 

Traffic  accidents  in  the  United  States  currently  involve  a  loss 
of  more  than  $1.7  billion  per  year,  exclusive  of  personal  injury  and 
loss  of  life.  If  that  figure  could  be  cut  by  75  per  cent,  or  even 
halved,  the  saving  would  be  tremendous. 

The  time  lost  in  the  tie-up  of  commercial  vehicles  on  inadequate 
roads  is  estimated  at  $1.8  million  per  year;  and  the  losses  in  gas, 
brakes,  tires,  and  so  on  (every  start  and  stop  uses  as  much  nibber 
as  one  mile  of  ordinary  travel  and  enough  gasoline  to  drive  two 
city  blocks)  is  figured  at  $1.3  million. 

Thus,  there  is  no  trouble  at  all  in  establishing  the  economic  justi¬ 
fication  of  highways  which  permit  the  free  movement  of  traffic 
without  interference  from  intersections  and  encroachments.  And 
the  ease  with  which  any  motorist,  farmer  as  well  as  city  man,  will 
;  be  able  to  drive  from  coast  to  coast,  from  border  to  border,  touch¬ 
ing  at  every  state  capitol,  every  principal  city  in  the  nation,  without 
ever  crossing  a  single  intersection  at  grade  along  the  41,000  miles 
of  the  new  Interstate  Highway  System  caps  the  arguments  for 
limitation  of  access. 

Yet  the  greatest  part  of  the  burden  that  goes  with  the  constnic- 
tioii  and  control  of  these  roads  invariably  falls  on  the  adjacent  or 
;  nearby  landowners,  the  farmers  who  find  themselves  cut  off  from 
their  regular  route  to  town,  from  the  elevator,  the  local  school  and 
fire  protection,  whose  fields  are  made  inaccessible  from  the  barns 
and  homesite,  or  who  find  the  value  of  their  land  greatly  depre- 
I  dated  by  the  loss  of  access  rights. 

Highway  officials  the  country  over  assure  the  public  that  acting 
within  the  limits  of  the  law  they  see  to  it  that  every  affected  land- 
owner  is  treated  fairly,  and  that  construction  goes  forward  with 
no  undue  hardship  on  any  individual.  And  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  in  most  instances  they  do  their  best  to  follow  such  a  policy. 
Still,  the  landowners  feel  that  only  they  are  the  real  judges  of  how 
badly  they  are  hurt. 

I  The  questions  they  are  asking  today  are:  What  are  my  rights 
in  this  situation?  What  can  the  state  do  by  way  of  providing  me 
I  with  access  to  the  points  I  must  reach?  How  can  I  protect  myself 
;  and  see  that  I  get  a  fair  shake? 

In  an  earlier  article  (“They  Can  Take  It  From  You”,  The 
Farm  Quarterly,  Summer,  1957)  this  whole  matter  of  eminent 
domain  and  condemnation  was  discussed  in  detail.  Here,  we  con¬ 
fine  ourselves  to  access  rights.  But  the  basic  principles  upon  which 
the  property  owner’s  rights  are  established  are  the  same. 

The  Fifth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
says  that  no  person  may  “be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
without  due  process  of  law;  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken 
for  public  use  without  just  compensation.”  This  is  reinforced  by 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  which  places  the  same  limitation 
upon  the  individual  states. 

In  some  states  the  compensation  is  set  by  a  group  of  commis¬ 
sioners  or  appraisers  whose  decision  can  be  challenged  by  the 
owner  and  carried  to  court  if  he  feels  he  has  been  treated  unjustly, 
but  nowhere  in  the  United  States  can  the  state  or  federal  govern¬ 
ment  simply  walk  in,  appropriate  a  piece  of  property,  or  cut  off  its 
t  access  in  arbitrary  fashion  and  without  making  just  compensation. 
I  Some  states  have  tried  a  “one-price  p>olicy.”  This  means  that  the 
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state  having  determined  it  needs  a  particular  piece  of  land  for  a 
road  or  other  public  improvement  offers  the  owner  a  certain  price 
which  it  feels  is  fair  and  refuses  to  negotiate  further.  Even  where 
this  policy  is  followed,  the  owner  still  has  the  right  to  refuse  the 
offer  and  go  to  court.  And  the  records  are  full  of  cases  where  such 
owners  have  improved  their  position  by  asserting  their  rights. 

This  is  generally  not  a  matter  of  the  landowner’s  filing  suit.  In 
most  states  he  merely  refuses  to  sell  for  the  amount  offered,  then 
the  state  condemns  the  land  or  the  rights  it  wants  and  petitions 
the  court,  with  the  aid  of  a  jury  to  determine  “just  compensation.” 

What  chance  does  a  man  have  in  court?  Martin  Hanna,  a  trial 
lawyer  of  Bowling  Green,  Ohio,  who  has  had  wide  experience  in 
these  cases,  sums  it  up  this  way,  “Everything  in  the  book  favors  the 
condemnor  in  these  cases.  Everything,  that  is,  but  the  jury.  I’ll  take 
the  jury.”  He  has  a  long  list  of  victories  to  prove  his  point. 

The  Public  Hearing 

Another  protection  afforded  the  owner,  though  some  would 
deem  it  very  minor,  is  the  public  hearing  which  the  federal  law 
requires  be  held  in  every  community  affected  by  the  constniction 
of  one  of  the  new  Interstate  Highways.  These  hearings  must  be 
advertised  in  advance,  so  that  all  affected  parties  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  learn  how  the  project  will  touch  them  and  to 
express  whatever  objections  they  may  have.  Theoretically,  strong 
and  valid  objections  could  influence  the  officials  to  alter  the  plans 
for  the  right-of-way.  This  has  happened. 

The  trouble  with  the  public  hearing  is  that  very  frequently  those 
who  will  be  most  affected  fail  to  attend,  either  through  ignorance 
that  the  meeting  is  being  held,  or  through  ignorance  of  the  fact 
that  it  concerns  them.  Usually  these  hearings  are  in  the  nature  of 
an  unveiling  of  the  plans  for  the  new  highway  and  are  the  first 
official  word  the  citizenry  receives  of  the  location  of  the  right-of- 
way.  The  landowner  who  simply  assumes  he  is  in  the  clear  and 
looks  u|X)n  the  hearing  as  a  waste  of  time  is  in  for  one  of  the  major 
shocks  of  his  life  when  the  right-of-way  agent  drops  in  a  few  weeks 
later  asking  for  his  signature  on  a  document  conveying  the  front 
yard,  including  grandfather’s  favorite  oak  tree,  the  porch,  and 
10  feet  of  the  parlor,  and  cutting  off  access  to  the  new  road. 

Basically,  this  sums  up  the  property  owner’s  rights.  The  state 
must  first  prove  that  the  taking  of  his  property  or  his  access  rights 
is  necessary.  Then  he  must  be  afforded  just  compensation. 

Even  in  a  case  where  not  an  inch  of  land  is  taken  or  a  single 
building  touched,  compensation  must  be  paid  to  the  owner  if  he 
loses  the  right  of  access  from  any  part  of  his  property  to  the  road. 

Take  the  case  of  the  Ety  family  at  Lancaster,  Ohio.  (While  the 
cases  cited  here  are  from  Ohio,  and  while  no  two  cases  are  exactly 
alike,  they  are  all  determined  on  the  same  basic  principles.)  Mrs. 
Ethel  Ety  and  her  two  sons,  Robert  and  Paul,  have  a  well-improved 
modem  dairy  farm  of  about  300  acres  adjacent  to  the  city  limits 
of  Lancaster.  U.  S.  Highway  33  traces  its  way  past  their  place  as  it 
proceeds  in  a  northwesterly  direction  towards  Columbus  30  miles 
away.  The  Etys  are  within  sight  of  rapidly  growing  residential, 
business  and  industrial  developments.  Subdivisions,  motels,  and 
shopping  centers  are  all  moving  their  way. 

When  U.  S.  33  was  built  some  years  back  it  cut  off  a  small  tri¬ 
angular  piece  of  the  farm  comprising  about  two  acres.  Mr.  Ety, 
who  was  living  at  the  time,  bisected  this  triangle  and  gave  each 
of  his  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Ruth  Thimmes  and  Mrs.  Anabelle 
Schneider,  one  of  the  resulting  parcels.  No  improvements  were 
erected  on  these  lots. 

Recently  the  state  decided  to  widen  the  highway  to  a  four-lane 
affair  and  restrict  the  access.  The  width  of  the  right-of-way  at  the 
Ety  farm  was  sufficient  so  no  new  land  had  to  be  taken.  But  access 
to  the  triangular  parcels  was  lost  completely  and  the  approximately 
2,100  feet  of  frontage  of  the  farm  along  the  highway  lost  its  access 
rights.  Since  the  homestead  and  farm  buildings  are  located  on  a 
county  road  to  the  south  of  the  highway,  which  road  is  not  to  be 
closed,  there  was  no  question  of  any  loss  of  access  from  the  build¬ 
ings.  But  the  restriction  of  access  on  the  portion  of  the  farm  bor¬ 
dering  the  highway  greatly  depreciated  its  value  for  future  residen¬ 
tial  or  commercial  development  and  imposed  a  real  hardship  on 
the  operators  in  getting  to  the  fields  along  that  road. 
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The  state,  under  the  one-price  system  then  in  effect  in  Ohio, 
offered  approximately  $3,400  for  the  access  rights  of  the  farm, 
considerably  less  than  $2  per  front-foot.  Tall,  tanned,  30-year-old 
Bob  Ety  and  his  slightly  younger  but  no  less  v  igorous  brother,  Paul, 
well  aware  of  the  $1,500  plus  per  acre  being  fetched  by  potential 
subdivision  land  in  their  vicinity,  were  not  about  to  settle  for  such 
an  offer. 

They  engaged  legal  counsel  and  went  to  court.  The  verdict: 
$12,000  for  the  access  rights,  plus  a  12-foot  gate  to  permit  them  to 
get  to  the  remote  fields  when  necessary. 

The  whole  case,  of  course,  hinged  upon  what  is  just  compen¬ 
sation  for  a  right  which  is  v  erv'  difficult  to  evaluate.  Working  upon 
the  sound  principle  that  propert)'' should  be  appraised  at  its  highest 
and  best  use,  the  appraisers  for  the  Etys  citing  the  potential  use 
of  the  land  for  a  supermarket,  motel,  subdivision,  or  even  an  indus¬ 
trial  site,  established  valuations  as  high  as  $40,000.  But  the  jury 
has  the  final  word  in  these  matters  and  the  Etys  wound  up  with 
a  lesser  award,  but  one  almost  four  times  the  state’s  offer. 

The  Ety  sisters  took  their  cases  to  court,  too;  and  here,  again, 
was  shown  the  unpredictableness  of  a  jury'.  Their  land  was  left 
without  any  access  whatsoever.  In  such  a  case  the  state  must  com¬ 
pensate  the  property  owner  for  the  entire  value  of  the  piece,  though 
the  owner  may  be  allowed  to  retain  title  in  the  hope  that  he  may 
later  be  able  to  negotiate  a  conveyance  to  a  neighbor. 

Both  the  sisters’  parcels  were  practically  identical  in  topography, 
location  and  services;  neither  had  any  improvements.  Yet  in  one 
case  the  jury  made  an  award  of  $3,900  and  in  the  other  case 
another  jury  raised  the  ante  to  almost  $6,600. 


Another  interesting  case  involving  access  rights  and  the  closing 
of  a  township  road  was  the  Mel  Hulbert  affair  which  was  decided 
by  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court  last  year.  Hulbert’s  farm  was  located 
on  Township  Road  100  on  the  west  side  of  the  new  Interstate 
by-pass  just  a  few  miles  northwest  of  Findlay.  He  farmed  not  only 
his  own  land  but  also  that  belonging  to  R.  R.  Niekamp  to  the  east 
of  his  place. 

Hulbert  attended  the  public  hearings  when  they  were  an- 
nounced,  found  that  the  new  highway  would  run  north  and  south 
right  between  his  farm  and  the  Niekamp  place  and  that  Township 
Road  100  as  well  as  several  other  township  roads  and  a  number 
of  city  streets  would  be  closed  at  their  points  of  intersection  with 
the  new  thoroughfare.  The  closing  had  been  ordered  by  the  state 
highway  director  in  accordance  with  a  policy  which  had  been 
followed  all  over  the  state  up  to  that  time. 

Hulbert  and  his  neighbors  were  disturbed.  The  Kagys  and  the 
Phillips,  who  were  also  located  to  the  west  of  the  proposed  road, 
would  be  cut  off  from  the  school,  from  fire  protection,  they  would 
be  forced  to  follow  a  circuitous  route  to  the  elevator  with  their 
grain;  to  get  to  Findlay  they  would  have  to  travel  a  road  subject 
to  impassable  snowdrifts  in  the  winter;  and  Hulbert  himself  would 
have  to  travel  almost  four  miles  to  work  the  Niekamp  farm  which 
had  formerly  been  just  across  the  fence  line. 

Niekamp  attended  the  hearings  as  a  committee  of  one  repre¬ 
senting  the  local  school  board.  Two  sets  of  buses  seemed  the  only 
solution  for  picking  up  the  children  if  the  roads  were  blocked. 

So  the  residents  of  Road  100  and  neighboring  roads  appealed  to 
the  county  commissioners.  Niekamp  invited  one  of  the  commis- 


Few  access  problems  are  exactly  alike;  yet  there  are  a  number  of 
basic  solutions.  The  map  below  shows  how  a  few  of  them  are 
beinf;  applied  alont;  a  stretch  of  the  new  Interstate  Highway  between 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Lexington,  Kentucky.  ( 1 )  Is  a  diamond 
interchange  which  will  permit  vehicles  to  enter  or  leave  the  new  highway 
at  State  Route  22.  ( 2 )  Shows  how  Cason  Road  will  be  blocked  on  the 
west  side  of  the  new  highway  and  how  a  frontage  road  will  be  built 


to  give  access  to  the  next  road  to  the  north  which  the  Interstate 
will  underpass.  (3)  Is  another  example  of  an  underpass 
and  of  a  frontage  road  designed  to  serve  property  owners  along 
a  blocked  road.  (4)  Is  a  railroad  underpass.  At  (5)  the  state  road 
crosses  the  new  highway  on  an  overpass.  And  (6)  is  a  modified 
cloverleaf  type  of  interchange  at  a  point  where  much 
heavy  traffic  is  expected. 
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sioners  to  address  a  mass  meeting  in  the  Niekamp  yard  one  sum¬ 
mer  evening.  The  commisioner  promised  he  and  his  colleagues 
would  do  everything  they  could ;  but  the  county  prosecutor  advised 
them  that  their  hands  were  tied. 

Clyde  Warren,  one  of  the  commissioners  who  is  also  an  auction¬ 
eer.  was  accosted  by  Hulbert  at  a  farm  sale  about  the  time  the 
closing  was  imminent.  “He  was  plenty  mad,”  says  Warren.  “I  told 
him  the  best  thing  he  could  do  would  be  to  get  a  good  attorney.” 

Findlay  is  just  below  Bowling  Green,  so,  inevitably,  Hulbert’s 
path  led  up  the  broad  stairway  to  the  second  floor  front  of  the  old 
Masonic  Building  in  that  college  town  where  one  Mr.  Hanna  prac¬ 
tices  law.  “Marty  told  us  we’d  have  a  hard  time  beating  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  highways,”  Hulbert  says,  “but  he  said  he’d  go  along  with  us 
if  we  wanted  to  crack  the  whip.” 

Some  90  citizens  had  previously  signed  a  petition  to  keep  the 
roads  open.  When  it  came  to  putting  up  the  money  to  go  to  court, 
only  7  stayed  in  the  game. 

Negotiations  led  to  the  opening  of  all  the  city  streets  and  all  but 
two  of  the  township  roads.  At  this  point,  Hulbert  and  his  co-peti¬ 
tioners  went  to  court  basing  their  action  upon  two  counts: 

( 1 )  The  necessity  for  closing  the  roads  had  not  been  established. 

( 2 )  The  property  owner  has  title  to  the  land  to  the  center  of  the 
road  and  this  property,  under  the  state  constitution,  cannot  be 
taken  from  him  without  compensation. 

The  court  found  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff's  on  both  these  counts. 
The  director  of  highways  took  the  case  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  in 
the  meantime  starting  condemnation  proceedings  against  the 
plaintiff's,  since  it  had  now  been  decided  that  even  if  the  roads 
could  be  closed  the  abutting  landowners  were  entitled  to 
compensation. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  sustained  the  lower  court  and  added  a 
third  count;  namely,  that  the  director  of  highways,  under  the 
present  state  of  Ohio  law,  is  powerless  to  close  township  or  county 
roads.  This  authority  is  preempted  by  the  county  commissioners. 

Making  a  final  effort  the  Highway  Department  took  the  case  to 
the  State  Supreme  Court.  Again  the  verdict  was  in  favor  of  Mel 


Hulbert,  et  al.  The  director  of  highways,  said  the  court,  has  no 
authority  to  close  county  and  township  roads  and  that  was  that. 
Today  Township  Roads  100  and  108,  the  other  road  involved  in 
the  case,  are  open  and  cross  Interstate  Highway  75  at  grade. 
Eventually,  overpasses  will  probably  carry  their  traffic.  But  the 
Hulbert  case  proved  again  the  solicitude  of  the  American  law  for 
the  rights  of  the  individual  and  showed  how  a  little  man  with 
courage  can  defend  himself  successfully  even  against  a  powerful 
state  official  and  a  $36  billion  federal  program. 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  the  Hulbert  case  was  the  comment  of 
a  state  official  a  short  time  after  the  decision  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
To  the  observation  that  the  case  had  decided  an  important  consti¬ 
tutional  question  he  replied:  “What  question?  I  don’t  believe  any¬ 
one  in  this  department  seriously  believed  we  had  the  right  to  close 
those  roads.”  Ponder  that  one. 

The  Ety  and  Hulbert  cases  emphasize  the  point  that  in  the 
extremity  the  court  is  the  property  owner’s  best  friend.  Yet  the 
majority  of  cases  need  not  reach  this  extreme.  The  following  guides 
can  be  a  big  help  in  bringing  about  equitable  settlements : 

( 1 )  Be  alert.  This  is  essential.  If  you  have  any  suspicion  at  all 
that  your  farm  lies  in  the  path  of  a  new  highway,  that  the  one 
which  abuts  your  place  may  be  made  subject  to  controlled  access, 
or  that  the  construction  of  a  new  highway  may  cause  your  road  to 
be  blocked,  get  all  the  information  available.  Drop  into  your 
county  court  house  and  visit  with  the  county  engineer,  the  county- 
commissioners,  or  the  county  court  if  your  state  has  no  county 
commissioners.  They  will  be  the  first  to  know  what  highway  pro¬ 
posals  are  under  consideration.  You  might  also  contact  your  state 
highway  department  at  your  state  capitol. 

(2)  Watch  for  the  official  notices  announcing  any  public  hear¬ 
ings  on  proposed  constructions.  And  do  not  fail  to  attend  those 
hearings.  This  will  probably  be  your  first  opportunity  to  learn 
exactly  where  the  new  road  is  going.  You  may  be  surprised.  The 
hearing  is  your  first  line  of  defense.  If  you  have  any  objections, 
voice  them  now  and  get  them  on  the  record. 

{Continued  on  page  118) 
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Lightning,  the  Destroyer 

Lightning  takes  a  heavy  toll  of  life,  buildings, 
and  livestock  from  the  farmer. 


There  are  from  40  to  80  lightning  strikes  on  every  square  mile 
of  this  country  every  year.  At  that  rate  somebody,  or  some¬ 
thing,  is  bound  to  get  hurt.  And  somebody  or  something  does  get 
hurt;  lightning  kills  some  600  persons  every  year  in  the  United 
States,  injures  about  1500  others,  and  causes  more  than  $100,000,- 
000  property  damage. 

Lightning  is  born  in  the  wild  turbulence  of  storm  clouds.  As 
the  humid  air  condenses  to  rain  drops  there  is  a  separation  of  elec¬ 
trical  charges.  Usually  negative  charges  accumulate  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  cloud,  positive  charges  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cloud 
and  on  the  earth.  When  the  attraction  between  these  opposite 
charges  becomes  strong  enough,  they  leap  across  the  gap  of  air 
between — and  there  you  have  lightning.  In  leaping  the  gap  of  non¬ 
conducting  air  between  cloud  and  cloud,  or  between  a  cloud  and 
the  earth,  the  tremendous  heat  and  energy  ionizes  and  explodes  the 
air  molecules — and  there  you  have  a  clap  of  thunder. 

Although  a  lightning  stroke  appears  to  be  a  single  flash  of  light, 
it  is  usually  a  series  of  discharges,  one  following  the  other  like 
bullets  from  a  machine  gun,  all  delivered  at  the  target  in  a  split 
second.  The  flash  of  light  we  see  is  actually  the  path  of  the  bolt  in 
the  burning  air.  A  single  stroke  may  have  a  duration  of  100  to  200 
microseconds.  Since  a  microsecond  is  one  millionth  of  a  second, 
few  things  are  “as  fast  as  lightning.” 

A  bolt  of  lightning  is  amazingly  small  for  the  wallop  it  packs — 
only  54  to  ^2  an  inch  in  thickness.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  4-inch 
channel  of  intensely  heated  air.  The  length  of  the  stroke  may  be 
from  2,000  to  15,000  feet,  rarely  more.  The  average  is  about  4,000 
feet.  All  strokes  are  multiple.  There  may  be  as  many  as  40,  spaced 
up  to  a  half  second  apart. 

There  may  be  a  buildup  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  volts  in  a 
bolt  of  lightning,  but  as  every  high  school  physics  student  knows, 
voltage  alone  does  not  determine  power.  Power  is  determined  by 
amperage.  A  toy  “magic  wand”  may  have  a  buildup  of  20,000 
volts,  but  it  gives  only  a  mild  shock,  because  the  amperage  is  low. 
In  contrast,  at  Sing  Sing  prison  only  2,500  volts  are  used  in  the 
death  chamber,  but  the  amperage  is  high  and  fatal. 

Accompanying  the  multi-million  voltage  of  lightning  there  will 
be  from  1,000  to  340,000  amperes,  sufficient  to  splinter  a  large 
building  or  shatter  a  large  oak  into  toothpicks.  It  takes  120  Volts 
and  less  than  one  ampere  to  light  a  100- watt  electric  light  bulb. 

Because  a  lightning  bolt  is  of  such  short  duration,  the  electrical 
power  expended  is  quite  small.  On  the  commercial  market,  you 
could  buy  a  bolt  of  lightning  for  25  cents — its  worth  in  kilowatt 
hours.  Yet  this  two  bits’  worth  of  lightning  is  quite  sufficient  to 
destroy  a  million-dollar  building  or  kill  off  a  herd  of  cattle. 

A  bolt  of  lightning  may  be  “cold”  or  it  may  be  “hot.”  Some 
strikes  will  set  a  building  afire,  some  will  only  shatter.  A  “cold” 
bolt  merely  shatters. 

Lightning  may  strike  from  the  earth  upward  as  well  as  from  the 
sky  to  earth,  or  from  cloud  to  cloud.  Since  the  positive  and  negative 


charges  tend  to  leap  the  shortest  distance  between  each  other,  a  j 
high  place  or  object  on  the  earth  is  more  likely  to  be  the  meeting ' 
place  than  a  low  place  or  object.  The  highest  tree  on  the  highest 
hill  in  the  area  is  a  potential  target.  So  is  the  tall  man  in  a  crowd, 
an  umbrella,  a  chimney  or  a  haystack.  Any  building  in  the  United  | 
States  is  a  potential  target  for  about  40  electrical  storms  a  year. 

Isolation  is  another  factor.  A  single  tree,  animal,  person  or  build¬ 
ing  is  more  likely  to  be  struck  than  one  among  many.  A  tall  object  j 
will  afford  a  “cone  of  protection”  for  its  neighbor,  roughly  withi»| 
a  radius  of  one  or  two  times  the  height  of  the  object.  But  light¬ 
ning  likes  to  contradict  theories — it  will  sometimes  dip  down  and  ^ 
strike  the  shanty  nestled  among  skyscrapers. 

Just  as  it  is  impossible  to  predict  when  and  where  lightning  will 
strike,  it  is  impossible  to  predict  what  it  will  do  when  it  does  strike. 
It  may  bounce  off  a  neighbor’s  field,  into  your  house  and  knock 
you  out  of  your  shoes  without  giving  you  anything  more  than  a  ter¬ 
rific  fright;  it  may  knock  down  your  chimney,  set  fire  to  your  bam, 
or  travel  along  a  wire  fence  and  kill  cattle  standing  near  the  fence 
a  mile  away.  It  may  strike  a  post  and  not  so  much  as  a  sliver  will 
be  knocked  off. 

The  story  of  John  Stark,  a  Moline,  Illinois,  farmer,  is  the  type  of 
story  that  created,  in  days  gone  by,  a  superstitious  awe  and  dread 
of  lightning.  Truly  the  “wrath  of  God”  was  vented  on  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  John  Stark.  In  the  first  of  Stark’s  bouts  with  lightning,  a 
bolt  struck  his  bam,  destroying  the  building  and  all  his  livestock ' 
except  two  horses,  in  pasture  at  the  time.  Ten  days  later  a  metal , 
hayshed,  which  had  escaped  the  first  catastrophe,  was  struck  and 
the  building  and  contents  were  destroyed.  The  next  summer  Stark 
was  walking  along  a  barbed  wire  fence  when  a  sudden  storm  over¬ 
took  him.  Lightning  struck  the  fence,  jumped  to  Stark’s  body,  and 
knocked  him  down  and  out.  Though  severely  injured,  he  recov¬ 
ered.  But  lightning  was  not  done  with  John  Stark.  Seven  years  after 
his  first  exposure  to  the  wrath  of  heaven,  he  was  visiting  a  neigh¬ 
bor  and  the  two  of  them  were  standing  in  the  doorway  of  a  barn 
watching  a  storm  blow  by.  A  bolt  struck  the  barn,  entered  Stark’s 
chest,  and  the  pursuit  was  ended. 

Lightning  may  occur  in  any  month  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States,  but  is  most  frequent  during  the  summer  months  following 
a  hot  spell  when  extremes  of  temperatures  on  the  earth  and  at  high 
altitudes  set  up  violent  turbulences.  1 

Following  a  few  simple  rules  will  greatly  lessen  the  danger  from 
lightning.  The  first  is  to  stay  inside  during  a  storm,  preferably  in¬ 
side  a  protected  building.  If  you  are  caught  outside,  and  especially 
if  you  have  the  sensation  that  your  hair  is  standing  on  end,  lie 
down  as  quickly  as  possible,  in  a  ditch  or  other  depression,  so 

(Continued  on  page  114) 
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When  the  storm  hits  and  the  lightning  flashes  (right)  it’s  too  late  to  protect 
your  bam;  when  the  skies  are  clear  there’s  no  need  for  protection,  'rhis  is 
why  losses  to  farm  buildings  from  lightning  run  to  millions  every  year. 
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The 

Agricultural 

Dilemma 

By  Charles  R.  Koch 


Agriculture  is  in  trouble  and  is  headed 
l\.  for  more.  Its  ability  to  produce  is  un¬ 
impaired.  But  to  market  that  production  at 
a  decent  price  and  profit  shared  by  all 
farmers  is  a  tremendous  challenge.  Except 
for  the  Korean  War  period  and  a  bit  of 
recovery  last  year,  realized  net  farm  income 
for  the  total  agricultural  plant  has  been  in 
a  decline  for  the  past  12  years.  To  bolster 
that  income,  increasing  millions,  rapidly 
accumulating  into  billions,  have  been 
pumped  into  the  government  price-support 
programs.  And  the  hope  that  population 
increase  will  soon  bring  demand  into  line 
with  production  potential  fades  away  in 
the  light  of  the  most  recent  population  pro¬ 
jections  to  1965. 

Basically  there  are  five  alternative  ap¬ 
proaches,  or  combinations  of  these  ap¬ 
proaches,  upon  which  some  kind  of  solu¬ 
tion  to  this  dilemma  might  be  built.  Here 
we  are  going  to  attempt  a  reappraisal  of 
this  never-ending  farm  problem  and  enu¬ 
merate  these  alternative  approaches  and 
their  chances  of  success. 

Before  diving  into  the  theory,  though, 
let’s  get  the  feel  of  some  of  the  grass-roots 
opinion.  Last  winter,  for  example,  a  Ne¬ 
braska  farmer  said,  “I  wish  farm  thinkers 
would  quit  trying  to  tell  us  how  to  grow 
more  com  and  come  up  with  some  new 
ideas  on  what  to  do  with  it.  We  have  com 
running  out  of  our  ears  out  here  and  we’re 
going  to  have  more  of  it  by  next  fall.  Any¬ 
body  can  grow  the  stuff.  The  real  trick  is 
making  it  pay  off.” 

At  a  farm  ntanagers’  meeting,  a  success¬ 
ful  grain  grower  presented  his  formula  for 
meeting  the  price-cost  squeeze:  “Reduce 
unit  costs  by  constantly  increasing  produc¬ 
tion  per  acre,  per  hour  of  labor,  per  dollar 

With  enough  wheat  in  government  storage 
to  provide  bread  for  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  country  for  the  next  five 
years,  much  of  the  new  crop  wiH  be 
bulldozed  into  yellow  mountains  under 
the  open  sky.  How  long  can  this  situation 
prevail  ?  Or  what  steps  can  be  taken  to 
bring  production  into  line  with  demand  ? 

This  is  the  agricultural  dilemma. 


of  investment.  I  don’t  care  how  far  the  price 
falls.  I’ll  grow  corn  at  a  profit,”  he  said. 

Then  an  economist  took  over.  He  con¬ 
gratulated  his  predecessor  on  his  ability 
and  ingenuity.  But,  since  it  is  the  province 
of  the  economist  to  take  a  broader  view,  he 
took  issue  with  this  corn  farmer.  “A  few 
can  get  away  with  it,  perhaps  one  grower 
out  of  ten,  but  how  about  the  other  ninety 
per  cent?”  he  asked.  “The  individual  pro¬ 
ducer  cannot  constantly  expand  his  pro¬ 
duction  with  no  regard  for  the  demand  for 
his  product  or  the  limitations  of  the  market. 

“Right  after  the  war  there  was  a  strong 
demand  for  farm  tractors,”  he  continued. 
“In  1948,  American  tractor  manufacturers 
produced  over  529,000  wheel-type  tractors. 
In  1951,  they  put  out  a  record  567,000.  But 
then  the  demand  began  to  decline.  Did 
they  adopt  the  attitude,  cut  per  unit  cost 
through  greater  production?  Not  by  your 
old  horsecollar.  They  simply  tailored  pro¬ 
duction  to  demand  and  by  1954,  they  were 
turning  out  only  248,000  tractors,  less  than 
half  their  production  of  three  years  earlier. 
Did  the  price  drop?  This  is  no  time  for 
foolish  questions.  But  if  the  farmer  is  to  be¬ 
come  the  businessman  everyone  is  urging 
him  to  be,  collectively  he  is  going  to  have 
to  learn  well  that  first  principle  of  busi¬ 
ness — not  to  over-produce  his  market.” 

The  remarks  of  the  Nebraska  farmer,  the 
Midwest  manager  and  the  economist,  point 
up  the  divergence  of  current  thinking — 
confusion  might  very  well  be  the  term — on 
the  perennial  farm  problem.  To  top  it  all 
off,  at  a  time  when  the  vast  majority  of  the 
electorate  are  completely  ignorant  of  the 
farmers’  problems  and  entirely  uncon¬ 
cerned  with  agricultural  welfare,  the  city 
newspapers  are  playing  up  the  all  too  ob- 


The  government  is  now  spending  well  over  $2.5 
billion  per  year  on  price  supports;  yet  agricul¬ 
tural  surpluses  continue  to  pile  up,  realized  net 
income  of  agriculture  continues  to  decline  and 
no  one  sees  any  sign  of  a  natural  adjustment. 

The  farmer  is  unhappy,  the  taxpayer  is  fast 
losing  his  patience  as  well  as  his  shirt,  and  the 
urban  voter,  who,  through  his  representatives,  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  design  of  any  govern¬ 
mental  farm  program  is  completely  ignorant  of 
the  whole  broad  problem,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
intricacies  of  its  myriad  ramifications. 


vious  blunders  of  the  farm  program,  over¬ 
simplifying  the  situation,  and  demanding 
extreme  reforms  which  could  only  spell  dis¬ 
aster  for  the  farmer  and  the  millions  who 
service  his  needs. 

The  basic  weakness  of  agriculture  seems 
to  have  escaped  most  of  those  who  would 
prescribe  for  it.  Willard  W.  Cochrane,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  agricultural  economics  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  put  it  this  way: 
“Farmers  generally  do  not  realize  the  seri¬ 
ousness  of  their  situation;  they  live  by  a 
myth — a  myth  of  a  ‘sound,’  healthy  agri¬ 
culture  that  is  only  a  little  out  of  balance. 
They  live  by  this  myth  because  they  have 
been  told  repeatedly  by  politicians  and 
their  leaders  that  agriculture  is  basically 
‘sound’ — that  with  a  little  ‘fixing’  this 
‘emergency’  will  pass  and  all  will  be  well. 
But  the  hard  facts  are  that  the  core  of  agri¬ 
culture — the  feed,  grain,  livestock  economy 
— is  sick  and  no  slight-of-hand  is  going  to 
make  it  well.” 

The  Winding  Road  of  Farm  Profits 
Though  some  individual  producers  have 
prospered,  except  for  1958  and  a  lull  during 
the  Korean  War,  the  road  of  farm  profits 
has  been  winding  continuously  downward 
since  1947.  Net  realized  income  of  farm 
operators  totalled  $10.8  billions  in  1957 — 
37  per  cent  below  the  $17.3  billions  of  1947 
and  29  per  cent  below  the  $15.2  billions  of 
1951.  Cash  receipts  frc»n  farm  sales  have 
been  much  more  stable.  Gross  income  from 
farm  sales  in  1957  equalled  that  of  1947 
and  was  approximately  10  per  cent  under 
sales  of  1951.  But  1957  farm  output  ex¬ 
ceeded  1947  by  nearly  20  per  cent  and  the 
index  of  farm  costs  averaged  23  per  cent 
above  1947.  In  other  words,  farmers  pro¬ 
duced  much  more  than  ever  before  and 


Basically,  there  are  five  alternative  approaches 
to  a  solution :  ( 1 )  Let  the  problem  work  itself  out 
in  the  open  market;  (2)  change  the  market  de¬ 
mand  patterns  by  increasing  consumption  at 
home  or  abroad;  (3)  change  the  supply  pat¬ 
tern;  (4)  change  the  competitive  structure  of 
agriculture,  and  (5)  transfer  income  from  non¬ 
farmers  to  farmers  by  means  outside  the  market. 

These  alternatives  are  here  presented  against 
a  background  of  current  reality  so  all  those  who 
would  advise  may  have  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the 
consequences  of  their  advice. 
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Tremendous  strides  in  agricultural  technology  blunt  the  possibility  that  the  surplus 
problem  will  be  solved  by  population  catching  up  with  supply.  Farm  output  (black  line)  and 
total  U.S.  population  (white  line)  (both  based  upon  an  index  1910-14  equals  100)  are 
plotted  on  the  chart  above  from  1945  through  1958  with  estimates  to  1965.  By  that  year  the  output 
of  food  products  will  probably  still  be  1 5  to  20  per  cent  in  excess  of  consumption. 


netted  less  for  it  because  of  higher  costs. 

Since  there  was  a  decided  exodus  of  man¬ 
power  from  agriculture  during  this  period 
the  decline  in  per  capita  income  was  not  as 
great.  In  1947  there  were  10.4  million  work¬ 
ers  in  farming;  by  1957  there  were  only  7.6 
million.  The  average  income  per  worker  in 
farming  dropped  from  $1,937  in  1947  to 
$1,793  in  1957.  During  the  same  period  the 
average  annual  wage  per  employed  factory 
worker  rose  from  $2,598  to  $4,284. 

With  higher  prices  and  higher  market¬ 
ings,  1958  net  realized  farm  income  was 
about  20  per  cent  above  1957.  After  six 
continuous  years  of  decline,  this  rise  in  net 
farm  earnings  gave  welcome  relief.  But 
apparently  this  was  only  temporary. 

It  now  appears  that  income  in  American 
agriculture  will  run  counter  to  trends  in  the 
over-all  general  economy  of  the  country  for 
a  second  straight  year.  1958  saw  rising  farm 
prices  and  earnings  in  the  face  of  a  general 
recession.  As  recovery  in  the  general  econ¬ 
omy  carries  into  1959,  the  combination  of 
larger  farm  marketings  and  slightly  rising 
farm  costs  will  bring  lower  prices  and  a 
somewhat  lower  parity  ratio  for  U.S.  farm¬ 
ers.  Barring  any  major  change  in  the  inter¬ 
national  situation,  we  shall  probably  see  a 
recurrence  of  the  proht  squeeze  in  Ameri¬ 
can  agriculture,  especially  in  the  combelt, 
though  as  in  any  industry  there  will  be 
those  fortunate  and  industrious  individuals 
who  will  do  well  even  in  the  squeeze. 


Runaway  Production 
From  1947-49  through  1957,  crop  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  increased  only  6 
per  cent  while  the  output  of  livestock  and 
livestock  products  increased  2 1  per  cent.  In 
one  year  alone,  1958,  we  have  had  an  11 
per  cent  increase  in  crop  production  on 
the  smallest  harvested  acreagd  in  40  years. 
That  “whopping”  increase  in  crop  produc¬ 
tion  will  result  this  year  in  expanded  out¬ 
put  of  livestock  and  livestock  products,  in¬ 
creased  government  storage,  or  expanded 
private  and  government  exports.  Livestock 
production  and  government  storage  will 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  increase. 

The  demand  for  farm  products  is  not 
expected  to  be  greatly  changed  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  business  recovery  in  prospect.  The 
business  fluctuations  we  have  had  in  recent 
years  do  not  appear  to  have  had  an  impor¬ 
tant  influence  on  the  demand  for  farm 
products.  However,  wider  fluctuations  in 
business  conditions  undoubtedly  would 
have  a  marked  effect  on  agricultural  prices. 
Market  supplies  of  a  number  of  major  agri¬ 
cultural  products  will  increase  substan¬ 
tially.  Price  relationships  in  the  aggregate 
for  farmers  will  be  less  favorable.  The  in¬ 
dex  of  prices  received  by  farmers  is  ex¬ 
pected,  therefore,  to  decrease  and  the  index 
of  prices  paid  will  be  a  little  higher.  Cash 
receipts  for  the  U.S.  farmer  are  very  likely 
to  be  3  to  5  per  cent  lower  this  year  than 
last.  Net  farm  earnings,  therefore,  can  be 


expected  to  decline  considerably  more  than 
farm  prices.  Farm  earnings  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  could  parallel  closely  those  of  1957. 

For  the  long  run,  prospects  do  not  look 
any  better.  Currently,  economists  estimate 
we  are  producing  almost  8  to  9  per  cent 
more  than  the  combined  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign  market  will  take  at  a  net  return  to  the 
American  farmer  somewhat  comparable  to 
other  segments  of  the  economy.  We  still 
read  much  about  potential  food  shortages 
in  this  country  in  some  10  to  25  years  with 
the  rapidly  rising  population — increasing 
approximately  2  per  cent  per  year  and  esti¬ 
mated  to  total  well  over  200  million  people 
by  1975.  Will  these  output-expanding  tech¬ 
nologies  soon  “run  their  course”  and  popu¬ 
lation  increase  outrun  increases  in  the  food 
supply?  Or,  are  the  technologies  coming 
along  so  fast  that  the  present  imbalance  of 
supply  could  easily  worsen? 

James  T.  Bonnen,  Michigan  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  in  a  study  for  the  National  Plan¬ 
ning  Association  makes  the  most  detailed 
estimate  of  possible  increases  in  output  up 
to  1965: 

“Many  of  the  estimates  of  production  in¬ 
volve  substantial  increases  and,  in  aggre¬ 
gate,  provide  a  rough  indication  of  the 
increased  efficiency  with  which  we  are  likely 
to  be  using  land  resources  by  1965.  The 
combined  indices  of  crop  yields  and  the 
efficiency  of  feed  utilization  show  an  in¬ 
crease  of  between  25  and  30  per  cent  over 
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Realized  net  farm  income  showed  gains  during  the  Korean  War  and  again  last  year. 

But  with  the  exception  of  those  two  periods  it  has  been  in  a  decided  downtrend 

for  the  past  12  years.  The  cost  squeeze  is  wringing  out  the  profits.  Gross  income  from  1957 

farm  sales  equalled  that  of  1947;  but  output  was  up  20  per  cent.  Farmers 

produced  more  and  netted  less  because  of  rising  costs. 


the  decade  (1955-1965).  Increases  twice 
as  large  as  this  are  physically  possible.  How¬ 
ever,  if  consumption  grows  only  20  per 
cent,  while  yields  and  feed  utilization  effi¬ 
ciency  expand  25  to  30  per  cent,  it  is  obvious 
that  we  shall  have  to  reduce  land  and  other 
resource  inputs  or  face  increased  overpro¬ 
duction.  This  is  all  the  more  obvious  when 
you  take  into  consideration  the  already 
existing  large  surplus  stocks  and  the  cur¬ 
rent  excess  production  capacity  of  about 
8  per  cent  per  annum  which  we  faced  at 
the  start  of  this  decade  of  rapid  growth 
and  adjustment.  Thus,  if  there  were  no  ad¬ 
justments  in  resource  inputs,  an  8  per  cent 
excess  of  capacity  combined  with  an  in¬ 
crease  of  25  to  30  per  qent  in  yields  and  effi¬ 
ciency  of  feed  utilization  would  result  in  an 
output  of  food  products  15  to  20  per  cent  in 
excess  of  1 965  consumption  levels.” 

Bonnen  estimates  that  harvested  acre¬ 
ages  of  all  crops  would  have  to  be  reduced 
by  about  15  per  cent  by  1965  to  offset  the 
expected  increase  in  yields  and  feeding 
efficiencies.  Individual  crops,  such  as  corn 
or  cotton,  which  are  in  major  surplus, 
would  have  to  be  reduced  by  two  to  three 
times  the  average  of  all  crops. 

War,  depression,  and  other  severe  organi¬ 
zational  and  technological  innovations  im¬ 
possible  to  anticipate  would  materially 
change  these  estimates,  of  course.  If  the  sit¬ 
uation  during  the  next  half  dozen  years  par¬ 
allels  the  recent  past  in  the  overall  economy, 


we  can  expect  a  continuance  of  surplus 
stocks  and  continued  imbalances  between 
production  and  consumption.  Bonnen’s 
estimates  to  date  are  the  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  available  on  this  subject.  The  consensus 
among  most  economists  close  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural  problem  would  be  very  similar  to 
his  conclusions. 

Propping  Up  the  Props 
All  this  makes  it  ever  harder  to  defend  the 
government  farm  program,  particularly  the 
price  support  features.  The  program  under 
which  we  operate  today  is  basically  the  same 
one  which  was  hammered  out  in  the  1930’s. 
The  agriculture  of  that  remote  day  bears 
as  little  resemblance  to  ours  of  today  as  the 
Model  T  does  to  the  Thunderbird.  And, 
basically,  that  is  what  the  city  newspapers 
are  screaming  about — without  offering  any 
acceptable  alternatives. 

Federal  expenditures  for  agriculture  will 
approximate  $7,000,000,000  in  fiscal  1959 
— the  bulk  of  it  for  price  stabilization  and 
related  activities.  These  expenditures  will 
average  something  over  $1,000  per  farm. 
Annual  price  stabilization  expenditures 
never  exceeded  one  billion  dollars  until 
1955.  Since  that  time  they  have  been 
mounting  rapidly  and  will  exceed  $3,000,- 
000,000  in  fiscal  1959.  Expenditures  of  the 
federal  government  for  price  stabilization 
during  the  27-year  period  1932  through 
fiscal  1958  totaled  $15.7  billion  ($7.7  bil¬ 


lion  in  the  last  four  years)  as  compared  with 
$2.9  billion  for  research  and  education  and 
$6.4  billion  for  conservation  of  resources. 

Price  supports  have  accelerated  the  in¬ 
crease  in  production  efficiency  per  acre. 
There  has  been  real  incentive  to  add  the 
“second  shift”  —  heavy  fertilizer  applica¬ 
tions — and  even  the  “third  shift” — irriga¬ 
tion  water — on  rationed  acres.  At  the  same 
time,  a  ceiling  is  placed  on  opportunity  as 
acreage  reductions  are  called  for,  with  larg¬ 
est  reductions  generally  on  the  biggest  pro¬ 
ducers.  There  are  such  a  high  percentage  of 
minimum  acreage  producers  in  some  pro¬ 
grams  that  many  refer  to  the  government 
support  program  as  “guaranteed  poverty.” 

At  the  same  time,  the  bulk  of  the  federal 
price  stabilization  payments  will  go  to  the 
large  producers.  A  guaranteed  price  does 
not  increase  income  very  much  if  little  or 
nothing  is  produced  on  the  individual  farm. 
Thus,  many  are  jx)inting  out  that  current 
price  support  programs  are  aged  and  rap¬ 
idly  weakening  in  that  they  support  the 
status  quo  and  do  not  facilitate  badly 
needed  adjustments. 

The  Alternatives 

But  what  can  be  done?  Basically,  all  pro¬ 
posals  to  improve  the  income  position  of 
agriculture  fall  under  one,  or  a  combina¬ 
tion,  of  five  categories.  Somehow  or  other 
most  analysts  seem  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
any  exist  except  the  one  he  is  at  the  moment 
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From  1932  through  fiscal  1958 
the  federal  government  spent 
a  total  of  $15.7  billion  on  farm 
price  support  programs.  But 
$7.7  billion,  almost  half  of 
the  total,  was  spent  in  just  the 
last  four  years.  In  1947  the 
government  actually  realized  a 
profit  of  $88.5  million.  The 
first  year  in  which  stabilization 
expenditures  reached  the  bil> 
lion-dollar  rate  was  1956.  The 
chart  dramatizes  this  tre¬ 
mendous  recent  increase  in 
the  cost  of  the  program. 
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promoting*  Thus  the  layman  can  hardly  be 
blamed  for  harboring  a  decidedly  restricted 
and  over-simplified  view  of  the  problem 
and  its  solution. 

What  we  offer  here  is  not  a  solution  to 
the  farm  problem,  hut  a  bird’s-eye  view  of 
the  various  alternatives  and  their  implica¬ 
tions.  From  them  thoughtful  men  may  some 
day  work  out  a  blueprint. 

As  outlined  at  last  year’s  Conference  of 
The  Farm  Foundation,  a  non-profit  educa¬ 
tional  foundation  for  the  improvement  of 
agriculture,  the  alternatives  are  five:  (1) 
Let  the  problem  work  itself  out  in  the  open 
market;  (2)  change  market  demand  pat¬ 
terns;  (3)  change  the  supply;  (4)  change 
the  competitive  structure  of  agriculture; 
and  (5)  transfer  income  from  non-farmers 
to  farmers  by  means  outside  the  market. 

Let’s  examine  each  of  these  briefly. 

The  Free  Market 

This  is  the  highly  publicized  goal  of  most 
proposals.  Such  an  approach  would  mean 
dropping  all  price  supports,  export  pro¬ 
grams,  marketing  agreements,  acreage  con¬ 
trols,  and  the  like.  Even  if  all  present  gov¬ 
ernment  stocks  could  be  completely  insu¬ 
lated  from  the  market,  most  economists  esti¬ 
mate  current  net  farm  income  would  drop 
somewhere  between  one-fourth  and  one- 
half.  The  decline  would  spread  quite  un- 
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Two  of  the  more  commonly  offered  solutions  to  the  agricultural  dilemma  are  a  return 
to  the  free  market  as  exemplified  by  the  action  in  the  grain  pits  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  (above)  and  increasing  the  demand  for  farm  products  through  greater  exports 
(below)  and  the  subsidization  of  consumption  abroad.  Neither  of  these 
programs,  by  itself,  seems  to  be  the  answer. 


evenly  over  producers  of  different  com¬ 
modities.  For  example,  wheat,  cotton  and 
tobacco,  which  currently  have  very  heavy 
government  support  programs,  would  be 
much  more  severely  affected  than  many 
other  types  of  agricultural  products. 

Walter  Wilcox,  an  economist  of  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress,  estimates  that  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  price  support  activities  as  a 
percentage  of  total  net  farm  income  in  agri¬ 
culture  ranged  from  28  to  50  per  cent 
during  the  years  1952  through  1956.  After 
a  number  of ‘years  in  a  free  market,  net 
income  could  be  expected  to  improve  grad¬ 
ually  from  its  initial  low  point  as  total  farm 
|)roduction  increases  tended  to  slacken.  But 
the  time  and  pain  would  be  great. 

Change  Market  Demand 

Increasing  demand  for  farm  products  is,  of 
course,  one  important  way  to  increase  in¬ 
come.  This  can  be  especially  effective  where 
there  are  no  close  substitutes  to  the  crop  in 
question.  Possible  ways  of  increasing  de¬ 
mand,  not  all  equally  promising,  include: 

( 1 )  Subsidizing  consumption  at  home  or 
abroad.  Subsidizing  food  consumption  of 
low-income  families  or  through  the  school 
lunch  program  for  school  children  is  an 
important  example  of  this  approach.  The 
school  lunch  pre^ram  has  long  been  a  part 
of  the  government  agriculture  program. 

{Continued  on  page  130) 


Windrows  without  Rakes 

The  self-propelled  vvindrower  harvests  hay,  silage, 
and  grain  rapidly  and  economically. 

By  Chester  Charles 


This  season,  a  lot  of  farmers  will  spend 
over  two  thousand  dollars  for  a  ma¬ 
chine  unknown  ten  years  ago.  The  self-pro¬ 
pelled  windrower  or  swather  has  a  useful 
place  on  farms.  You  may  not  think  you 
need  one.  Your  wife  will  be  certain  you 
can’t  afford  one.  But  if  this  summer  at  the 
county  fair  you  sit  on  one  and  feel  the  re¬ 
sponse  of  the  controls  and  see  the  quality  of 
the  crops  it  helps  turn  out,  your  money  is 
going  to  be  burning  a  hole  in  your  pocket. 

No  buying  epidemic  has  as  yet  started. 
Machines  are  few  and  far  between.  But 
here  and  there  across  the  land,  spotty  rashes 
of  windrowers  are  being  propelled  across 
hay  meadows  and  grain  fields,  in  straw, 
seed  crops  and  silage,  in  green  mints,  edible 
peas  and  grain  sorghums.  Wherever  the 
machine  has  appeared,  the  entire  area  has 
been  infected  with  windrower  fever. 

Pull-type  windrowers  which  resemble  old 
binders  have  been  used  for  years  in  grain 
harvest  in  the  northern  states.  They  cut 
the  grain  with  a  sickle  and  convey  it  across 
a  flat  canvas  for  end  delivery  to  the  ground. 
A  number  of  makes  are  still  being  manu¬ 
factured.  Invention  of  the  first  self-pro¬ 
pelled,  center-drop  windrower  is  generally 
credited  to  Amos  Ommodt,  a  farmer  of 
St.  James,  Minnesota.  He  turned  out  a 
working  model  in  1949.  Rights  to  the  ma¬ 
chine  were  purchased  by  the  Owatonna 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Owatonna, 
Minnesota,  who  produced  the  first  com¬ 
mercial  machine  in  1950.  Not  long  after,  a 
similar  machine  was  designed  by  Gordon 
Lawson  of  Postville,  Iowa,  who  produced 


several  dozen  for  local  use  prior  to  1955, 
when  he  sold  out  to  the  Hesston  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company  of  Hesston,  Kansas.  All 
the  early  models,  of  light  construction,  were 
intended  for  use  in  harvesting  grain  only. 

Most  of  the  major  tractor  manufacturers 
have  since  entered  the  field.  More  than  a 
dozen  makes  are  available,  and  more  are  on 
the  drawing  boards.  The  simplicity,  the 
wide  usefulness  and  the  ready  acceptance 
of  the  windrowers  by  farmers  has  sparked  a 
sudden  competition  among  manufacturers. 

They  Look  Familiar 

Basically,  all  commercially-available  wind¬ 
rowers  are  alike.  A  wide  combine  header, 
with  reel  and  sickle  and  canvas,  is  mounted 
on  a  three- wheeled  framework  chassis  in 
the  manner  of  a  side-delivery  rake.  The 
third,  castor  or  “crazy”  wheel,  is  behind, 
like  a  tricycle  in  reverse.  The  engine  and 
driver’s  seat  are  above  and  behind  the  reel. 
The  platform  or  header  is  not  flat  as  in  a 
pull-type  windrower,  but  slopes  upward  to 
the  rear,  as  in  a  combine.  However,  the 
canvas,  in  two  sections,  runs  sideways  in¬ 
stead  of  front  to  back.  In  a  12-foot  model,  a 
4-foot  canvas  runs  from  each  end  toward 
the  center.  The  windrow  is  formed  in  the 
4-foot  opening  between  the  canvases.  The 
plants  cut  by  the  sickle  directly  in  front  of 
the  center  opening  fall  straight  backward. 
The  plants  conveyed  by  the  canvases  from 
each  side  fall  into  a  crossed  pattern  like 
stacked,  interlocked  fence  posts.  The  rear 
castor  wheel  of  the  windrower  is  slightly  off 
center  so  it  does  not  over-ride  the  windrow. 


The  header  is  lifted  and  lowered  hy¬ 
draulically.  The  height  of  the  reel  above  t!ie 
sickle  is  also  controlled  in  this  way.  Power 
is  supplied  by  gas  engines,  mostly  Wiscon- 
sins,  of  18  to  30  horsepower.  Chrome- 
plated  sickle  sections  and  ledger  plates, 
usually  standard  equipment,  prevent  gum¬ 
ming,  wear  indefinitely  and  seldom  require 
grinding.  The  height  of  cut  ranges  from 
about  2  inches  to  about  30  inches.  Some 
models  come  with  stilts  which  are  attached 
between  the  wheels  and  frames  to  allow 
higher  cutting  in  tall  crops.  The  more  ex¬ 
pensive  machines  ofTer  full  flotation;  the 
platform  floats  on  heavy  springs  up  and 
down,  from  side  to  side  as  well  as  from 
front  to  back,  at  any  cutting  height.  It  can 
float  up  to  12  inches  higher  on  one  end  than 
the  other,  a  valuable  asset  on  uneven 
ground  such  as  irrigation  borders.  Ground 
speeds  up  to  12  miles  per  hour  are  possible. 
Hay-conditioner  attachments  are  now 
available  for  use  with  several  makes. 

The  Owatonna  Company  produces  a 
number  of  models  of  windrowers  under 
their  own  name.  They  also  produce  drive 
mechanisms  for  several  other  makes  of 
windrowers.  The  distinctive  features  of 
their  units,  also  available  in  Ford’s  model, 
affect  the  drive  mechanism  and  platform 
angle.  Separate  planetary  gears  drive  each 

In  one  pass  over  the  field,  a  swath 

up  to  16  feet  wide  is  mowed  and  windrowed. 

A  conventional  sickle  bar  cuts  the  crop, 
which  is  conveyed  inward  to  the  center  opening 
of  the  header  where  the  windrow  is  formed. 
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front  wheel,  giving  great  maneuverability. 
The  angle  at  which  the  header  platform  is 
sloped  is  patented.  Owatonna  engineers  be¬ 
lieve  the  best  windrows  are  made  with  the 
platform  at  an  angle  between  22  degrees 
and  35  degrees  from  the  ground. 

The  Hesston  Company,  in  addition  to 
producing  its  own  windrower,  manufac¬ 
tures  models  for  Case  and  Cockshutt.  Hess¬ 
ton  features  include  V-belt  transmission, 
radial  platform  flotation,  and  patented 
“trim  steering.”  The  latter,  an  aviation 
tenn,  lets  a  farmer  make  up  to  15-degree 
turns  without  disengaging  power  to  the 
wheels.  This  device  also  corrects  for  side 
drift  on  hillsides.  Another  Hesston  feature 
is  their  special  header  linkage  which  keeps 
the  sickle  parallel  with  the  ground  regard¬ 
less  of  the  height  of  cut. 

The  new  machines  cut  and  windrow  in 
one  pass  over  the  field.  They  had  their  first 
application  in  the  northern  grain  areas,  sec¬ 
tions  where  oats,  barley  and  flax  and  some 
forage  seed  crops  ripen  unevenly,  prevent¬ 
ing  direct  combining.  It  has  been  common 
practice  to  mow  such  crops,  windrow  them 
with  a  side  rake  and  then  combine  them 
after  they  ripened  in  the  windrow.  The  self- 
propelled  windrower  took  care  of  the  mow¬ 
ing  and  raking  and  also  brought  advantages 
with  crops  other  than  grain: 

Over  a  dozen  models  of  self-propelled 
v\  indrowers  are  bein^  manufactured.  Current 
models,  of  rugged  construction,  cut  heavy 
wet  forage  crops  as  well  as  grain.  Specifications 
of  some  of  them  are  charted  below. 


( 1 )  The  fast-traveling,  center-drop  can¬ 
vases  bring  the  crop  together  in  a  fluffy, 
criss-cross  or  herringbone  windrow,  heads 
up  and  towards  the  center,  butts  down  and 
pointing  out.  Aeration  is  better.  Drying  is 
more  even,  safer,  quicker. 

(2)  In  the  criss-crossed  windrows,  expo¬ 
sure  to  sun,  dew  and  rain  are  minimized. 
Hay  crops  retain  their  leaves  and  green 
color,  their  carotene  and  protein.  Crops  suf¬ 
fer  less  weathering  and  shattering. 

(3)  The  criss-cross  windrow  fans  open  as 
it  is  picked  up  by  combine  or  baler,  making 
for  more  even  feeding  and  higher  speed. 
Bunching  and  clogging  are  reduced  and 
more  uniform  bales  result.  Repair  bills 
may  be  cut. 

(4)  Field  travel  is  slashed.  To  get  100 
acres  of  hay  ready  to  bale,  average  travel 
is  351  miles,  with  a  7-foot  mower,  7-foot 
conditioner  and  an  8-foot  rake.  With  a 
14-foot  windrower  equipped  with  a  con¬ 
ditioner,  the  travel  is  reduced  to  58  miles, 
more  than  80  per  cent  less.  Or  a  narrow 
combine,  following  a  12  or  14-foot  wind¬ 
rower,  can  compete  with  a  much  wider 
combine  cutting  direct. 

(5)  Time,  labor  and  fuel  are  greatly  re¬ 
duced.  An  unskilled  boy  on  a  14-foot  wind¬ 
rower  can  windrow  40  to  60  acres  in  an 
8-hour  day.  Gasoline  usage  will  average 
from  a  quart  to  a  half  gallon  per  acre. 
Otherwise,  4  men  and  4  tractors,  using  a 
half  gallon  of  gasoline  each  per  acre,  would 
be  needed  to  complete  the  same  acreage  in 


The  three-wheeled  mounting,  lever-type 
steering,  and  separate  power  control  for  each 
front  wheel,  give  unusual  maneuverability. 

A  fluffy,  criss-cross  windrow  hastens  drying 
and  minimizes  weather  damage. 


a  day.  The  faster  windrower  can  cut  more 
acres  at  the  best  stage  of  maturity,  and  the 
reduced  travel  with  the  light  machine  less¬ 
ens  soil  compaction. 

(6)  There  is  no  need  for  back-swathing, 
or  doubling  up  on  windrows  when  fields  are 
opened  up.  Fields  can  be  opened  anywhere 
without  running  over  any  crops.  Unripe 
sections  of  fields  can  be  skipped  until  later 
without  any  crops  being  knocked  down. 

(7)  Residues  of  previous  crops,  stones 
and  dirt  are  not  raked  into  the  crops  being 
harvested.  There  is  no  windrow  roping 
which  retards  curing  and  hinders  baling 
when  a  crop  is  side-raked. 

(8)  Farmers  who  do  not  own  combines 
are  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of  custom  com¬ 
bine  operators.  The  grain  can  be  wind- 
rowed  when  at  or  near  maturity  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  lay  on  high-cut  stubble,  unexpiosed 
to  shattering,  to  winds  and  to  lodging,  until 
combining  can  be  accomplished. 

But  the  price  is  quite  high.  An  average 
unit  comes  close  to  $2,500  delivered.  Re¬ 
search  men  as  yet  have  very  little  to  say 
about  the  number  of  acres  to  cut  to  justify 
ownership.  An  annual  total  of  250  acres 
has  been  suggested  by  several  sources.  How- 
(Continued  on  page  135) 
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one  of  the  great  men  of  agriculture, 


Carolus  Linnaeus,  1707'1778 


ON  THE  EIGHTH  DAY,  Adam  gavc  names 
to  all  c  attle,  and  to  the  fowl  of  the  air, 
and  to  ever)'  beast  of  the  field.  His  descend¬ 
ants  have  continued  the  practice.  And  of 
all  the  sons  of  Adam,  Carolus  Linnaeus,  a 
Swede,  has  been  the  greatest  name  giver. 
He  set  himself  the  task  of  naming  every  tree 
and  shrub  and  herb,  every  beast  and  bird 
and  fish,  and  the  whole  world  of  insects. 

In  performing  this 
great  work,  Linnaeus 
brought  a  semblance  of 
order  into  the  wonderful, 
confusing  world  of  nature. 

By  the  application  of  arti¬ 
ficial  standards  he  divided 
and  categorized,  untan¬ 
gled  and  pigeon-holed  the 
thousands  of  species  of 
living  things.  And  he  gave 
the  men  of  his  time  and 
those  who  followed  the 
ability  to  communicate 
their  findings,  to  pass  on 
and  pcxjl  their  knowledge 
of  the  living  world.  For, 
as  he  said,  “If  the  name 
be  lost,  the  knowledge  of  the  object  be  lost 
also;  and  without  these,  the  student  will 
seek  in  vain  for  the  means  to  investigate 
the  hidden  treasure  of  nature.” 

Farmers  had  passed  on  their  knowledge 
of  crops  and  pasture  plants,  the  nutritious 
and  the  poisonous,  from  father  to  son.  But 
their  knowledge  hung  on  the  fine  thread  of 
memory  and  the  facts  w’hich  one  group 
knew  were  totally  unknown  to  their  neigh¬ 
bors.  In  Lapland,  for  example,  Linnaeus 
visited  the  distressed  community  of  Tornea 
where  he  found  the  farmers  cursing  the 
“disease”  which  annually  killed  scores  and 
even  hundreds  of  their  cattle.  In  this  bleak, 
northern  country  with  its  long,  icebound 
winter  and  its  intense  short  growing  season, 
such  losses  were  disastrous.  Taking  a  short 
walk  through  the  pastures,  Linnaeus  quickly 
discovered  the  cause — the  deadly  water 
hemlock  growing  abundantly.  He  also 
showed  them  how  the  plant  could  be  dug 
out  and  destroyed  in  short  order,  even  by  a 
girl.  Abraham  Fougt,  the  pastor  and  an 
educated  man,  had  read  of  the  poisonous 
nature  of  hemlock.  Why  hadn’t  he  warned 
his  people?  It  was  not  called  hemlock  in 
Lapland  and  he  could  not  associate  this 
innocent-looking  herb  with  its  deadly  name. 
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By  Grant  Cannon 

Linnaeus  was  enormously  successful  in 
his  classifying  and  naming  plants  and  in¬ 
sects.  Our  whole  naming  system  today 
rests  firmly  on  the  foundation  he  laid.  And 
others  perfected  the  beginnings  he  made  in 
the  animal  kingdom.  He  was  so  successful, 
in  fact,  that  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  that 
period,  250  years  ago,  before  his  work  was 
begun.  It  is  also  hard  to  remember  that  he 
worked  without  the  in¬ 
sights  and  theories  and 
laws  which  have  come  to 
us  since  his  time — the  laws 
of  heredity  discovered  by 
Gregor  Mendel  in  his 
abbey  garden;  the  theory 
of  evolutionary  change 
which  occurred  separately 
to  Darwin  and  Wallace, 
based  on  their  world-wide 
observations;  the  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  cause  of 
disease  by  Pasteur;  the 
knowledge  of  soil  chemis¬ 
try  w’rested  from  the  earth 
by  Von  Liebig  in  his  fume- 
filled  laboratory'  at  Gies¬ 
sen;  and  the  reliable  know'ledge  of  plant 
breeding  and  hybridization,  plant  nutrition 
and  physiology  that  has  come  since. 

It  is  equally  difficult  for  us  to  believe  that 
the  mass  of  superstition,  myths,  twisted 
biblical  lore,  and  nonsense  of  Linnaeus’ 
time  was  taken  seriously  even  by  the  most 
intelligent.  How  could  they  believe  that 
orchids  sprang  from  the  droppings  of  exotic 
birds  rather  than  from  seed;  that  the  peony 
would  cure  diseases  of  the  brain  because  the 
sepal  of  the  bud  resembled  the  brain  pan; 
that  swallows  spent  the  winter  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  ocean  rather  than  migrating 
south;  that  plants  had  no  need  for  the  sun 
since  the  Bible  clearly  states  they  were  cre¬ 
ated  on  the  third  day  while  the  sun  was 
not  created  until  the  fourth ;  that  the  cuckoo 
changed  into  a  hawk  in  autumn;  that  St. 
John’s-wort  was  a  good  remedy  for  wounds 
because  its  leaves  seem  to  have  been 
stabbed?  But  they  did. 

How  could  learned  men  such  as  Chesne- 
copherus  spend  their  time  arguing,  “The 
vulgar  herd  regards  the  part  rising  upwards 
as  the  upper  part  of  the  plant,  and  that 
penetrating  into  the  earth  as  the  lower;  but 
the  more  farsighted  philosophers  realize 
the  truth  of  the  opposite,  and  that  man 


should  accordingly  be  regarded  as  an  in¬ 
verted  plant  and  the  plant  as  an  inverted 
man,  which  accordingly  must  be  standing 
on  its  head.  One  of  the  many  other  proofs 
of  this  is  that  the  mouths  of  the  plants,  its 
roots,  are  in  the  ground  and  its  branches 
directed  upwards,  while  the  corresponding  ' 
parts  of  man — his  arms  and  legs — are  di¬ 
rected  downwards  and  his  mouth  at  the 
top”?  But  they  did. 

How  could  farmers  and  scientists  alike 
believe  that  poor  soil  would  change  wheat 
to  rye,  rye  into  barley,  barley  into  ryegrass, 
ryegrass  into  bromegrass,  and  bromegrass  , 
into  oats ;  and  that  a  rich  soil  would  reverse  ‘  * 
this  process  of  transmutation?  But  they  did. 

These  are  the  strange  beliefs  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  at  the  time  Linnaeus  was  bom  on  May 
23,  1707.  Some  work  had  already  been  ’ 
done  in  the  matter  of  names  by  his  father. 
Nils  Ingemarsson,  the  son  of  Ingemar 
Bengtsson,  who,  instead  of  following  the 
old  pattern  of  adding  “son”  to  the  father’s 
first  name,  adopted  the  name  Linnaeus 
after  a  famous  lime-tree.  Otherwise,  Lin¬ 
naeus  would  have  been  Carolus  Nilson. 

Carl — or  Carolus  as  he  signed  it  on  his 
works  which  were  written  in  Latin — named 
for  Sweden’s  King,  Charles  the  Twelfth, 
was  the  first  child  born  to  Nils  Linnaeus, 
the  pastor  of  the  small  church  at  Rashult, 
Sweden.  In  his  birth,  he  fulfilled  what  he 
was  later  to  teach  as  the  first  step  toward 
health  and  happiness :  to  be  born  of  young 
and  vigorous  parents  in  their  full  tide  of 
sexual  ardor.  Though  his  home  life  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  him  as  a  happy  one,  his  mother 
had  wanted  a  girl  and  found  this  dark-eyed 
boy  a  disappointment.  He  became  a  father’s 
boy  and  spent  much  of  his  infancy  and 
childhood  with  Nils  Ingemarsson  in  the 
garden  at  Rashult  and  later  in  the  bigger 
garden  at  Stenbrohult,  where  the  family 
moved.  The  father,  an  avid  gardener  and 
a  student  of  plants,  taught  Carl  the  names 
of  all  of  the  plants  and  encouraged  him  to  | 
begin  a  garden  of  his  own. 

{Continued  on  page  138) 

Carolus  Linnaeus,  the  father  of  modern 
botany,  is  shown  (right)  in  the  medallion 
portrait,  cast  by  the  English  potter, 

Josiah  Wedgwood.  The  flower  in  his 
buttonhole  is  Linnaea  Borealis  which  is 
shown  in  all  of  his  portraits.  The 
drawing  (above)  represents  a  pre-Linnaean 
idea  of  the  sexuality  of  plants. 


When  do  Plants 
Need  Water? 

By  J.  M.  Eleazer 

Getting  water  to  the  crops  when  they  need  it  most  pays  off  at  harvest  time. 


WE  CAN  FARM  to  the  bcst  of  OUT  ability, 
use  good  soil  preparation,  adequate 
fertilizer,  good  seeds,  control  insects  and 
diseases,  and  use  all  of  the  common  sense 
and  know-how  that  we  hav;g — and  if  water 
is  not  there  when  the  plant  needs  it,  we’ll 
have  a  meager  harvest.  And  when  should 
we  water  the*  crop?  The  answer  to  this 
question  differs  in  different  sections. 

It  may  be  of  academic  interest  to  the 
westerner.  As  one  of  them  put  it,  “Why 
should  we  worry  too  much  about  w'hen  a 
plant  can  do  with  a  little  less  water  and 
when  it  has  to  be  fully  supplied  to  make  a 
crop?  Out  here  we  have  to  pour  the  water 
on  the  whole  growing  season  or  we  just 
don’t  make  it.” 

In  the  humid  East  this  problem  is  of 
more  practical  interest.  A  farmer  may  coast 
along  during  periods  when  the  crop  tol¬ 
erates  a  drouth,  but  if  he  wants  a  profit  at 
haiA’est  time  he  had  better  be  sure  water  is 
available  when  the  plants  need  it  most. 

With  our  present  incomplete  knowledge 
and  experience,  it  is  hard  to  answer  the 
question,  when  do  plants  need  water? 
Experiment  and  experience  across  the  rain¬ 
fall  belt  have  given  us  a  few  practical  guides 
that  might  be  helpful. 

All  crops  require  moisture  at  planting 
time  to  get  a  stand.  If  nature  doesn’t  apply 
it.  the  farmer  must,  if  he  is  going  to  get  off 
to  a  good  start.  After  that,  the  rules  of 
thumb  are  not  so  simple.  Dr.  W.  C.  Barnes, 


who  has  been  a  pioneer  in  irrigation  of 
truck  crops  in  South  Carolina,  offers  an¬ 
other  general  ride.  He  says,  “It  always 
seems  tome  that  the  easiest  and  best  method 
is  just  plain  observation.  When  a  farmer 
sees  that  his  crop  starts  to  wilt  by  10  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  then  it’s  time  to  start  irri¬ 
gating.  And  if  you’ve  got  a  big  acreage  to 
co\  er,  you  know  that  you’ll  have  to  start  a 
bit  before  this  time  or  you  won’t  get  over  it 
all  and  some  of  your  crop  will  suffer.” 

At  Clemson  Agricultural  College  of 
South  Carolina,  a  scientist  in  the  experi¬ 
ment  station  said,  “Applying  water  between 
the  time  plants  are  established  and  the  time 
the  marketable  portion  begins  to  form  has 
not  proved  as  beneficial  as  expected.  In 
ca.ses  of  prolonged  drouth,  irrigation  during 
this  period  is  necessary.  But  in  average 
years  it  usually  fails  to  pay  off  in  increased 
yields.  Beginning  when  the  marketable  por¬ 
tion  starts  to  develop,  such  as  fruit  setting 
of  tomatoes  and  beans,  tuber  development 
of  potatoes,  silking  of  sweet  com,  and  head 
formation  of  cabbage  and  lettuce,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  so  as  to  maintain  moisture  up  to 
harvest,  is  the  most  important  phase  of 
vegetable  irrigation.  If  crops  are  allowed  to 
become  stunted  before  water  is  applied, 
such  defects  as  fruit  cracking  of  tomatoes, 
second  growth  of  potatoes,  and  splitting  of 
sweet  potatoc's  may  offset  all  the  benefits  of 
irrigation.  In  most  seasons,  one  or  two  irri¬ 
gations  will  often  make  the  difference  be¬ 


tween  profit  and  loss  and  occasionally  be¬ 
tween  a  good  crop  and  total  failure. 

“Crops  vary  in  the  number  of  irrigations 
needed  to  carry  them  through  this  matur¬ 
ing  period.  For  example,  one  good  irri¬ 
gation  will  usually  take  sweet  corn  from 
silking  to  harvest ;  whereas,  beans  require  at 
least  two,  if, no  rain  falls,  and  cucumbers  and 
tomatoes  may  need  five  or  six  waterings.” 

From  the  Florida  Experiment  Station 
comes  the  word,  “Vegetable  crops  are 
usually  irrigated  when  the  soil  surface  (one- 
half  to  one  inch)  has  dried  out.”  The  Flor¬ 
ida  scientists  also  found  that  irrigation  ap¬ 
plied  as  needed  during  the  blooming  period 
of  their  citrus  crop  brought  highly  signifi¬ 
cant  increases  in  yield  on  the  three  varieties 
of  oranges  on  which  the  experiment  was 
conducted.  And  from  California  comes  the 
suggestion,  “The  orchardist  should  be  able 
to  judge  when  his  trees  need  water  because 
of  his  daily  observation  of  their  condition. 

“When  wilting  or  any  other  evidence  of 
lack  of  readily  available  moisture  is  hard  to 
detect  in  the  trees  themselves,  the  best 
method  by  which  the  grower  can  decide 
when  this  condition  is  reached  is  by  watch¬ 
ing  some  of  the  broad-leaved  weeds  which 
may  be  left  as  indicator  plants  in  various 
places  in  the  orchard.  Generally,  such  weeds 
are  deep-rooted  enough  to  indicate  by  their 
wilting  a  lack  of  readily  available  water  in 
the  soil  occupied  by  the  roots  of  the  trees.” 

Tobacco  is  a  high-priced,  heavy  invest¬ 
ment  crop  which  certainly  can  make  profit¬ 
able  use  of  irrigation.  H.  M.  Ellis,  extension 
agricultural  engineer  of  North  Carolina, 
said,  “As  a  rule  of  thumb,  tobacco  should 
be  irrigated  when  the  crop  is  set  and  also 
from  the  time  it  reaches  knee  height  to  early 
bloom  stage.”  This  finding  is  supported  by 
work  done  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Lillard,  professor  of 
agricultural  engineering  research  at  Vir¬ 
ginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  who  adds,  “The 
results  of  our  study  indicate  that  significant 
economies  in  water  utilization  and  irrigation 
operation  costs  can  be  attained  by  restrict¬ 
ing  the  application  of  all  or  most  of  the 
water  to  the  crop’s  critical  growth  period. 
While  yields  may  not,  in  all  cases,  be  maxi¬ 
mum  attainable  with  full  season  irrigation, 
they  are  usually  greater  per  unit  of  water 
applied.  Such  irrigation  procedures  have 
the  additional  advantage  of  permitting  use 
of  irrigation  equipment  on  multiple  crops. 

{Continued  on  page  93) 
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Feeding  Silage 
in  the  Summer 


By  Charles  F.  Rogers 

Supplement  or  replace  pasture  with  silage  to  build  milk  and  beef  production. 


“XT' OR  YEARS,  we’ve  been  set  up  for  winter 
feeding  of  silage,”  said  Joe  Mikolz  of 
Valent,  Pennsylvania.  “Two  years  ago  we 
realized  that  with  no  changes  whatever  we 
had  everything  needed  for  summer  feeding 
of  silage,  too.  We  just  closed  our  pasture 
gates  and  kept  them  closed.  The  program  is 
paying  off.” 

Joe  Mikolz  and  his  brother  John  operate 
a  number  of  dairy  farms  a  few  miles  apart. 
As  yet  there  are  no  silos  on  one  recently- 
acquired  fann.  Two  upright  silos  are  con¬ 
tracted  for,  to  be  erected  during  the  sum¬ 
mer.  In  the  meantime,  so  convinced  are  the 
brothers  of  the  advantages  of  summer  si¬ 
lage,  they  are  hauling  it  from  the  home  farm 
to  the  new  place  by  hand-loaded  trucks. 

Summer  feeding  of  silage  in  place  of  pas¬ 
turing  is  a  growing  practice  among  dairy¬ 
men.  It  is  being  combined  with,  and  in 
some  instances  is  replacing,  green  feeding 
in  beef  finishing.  The  advantages  frequently 
cited  for  green  chop  are  equally  true  of 
summer  silage  feeding. 

( 1 )  Per  acre  carrying  capacity  is  greatly 
increased,  sometimes  more  than  doubled. 
Fouling  and  trampling  of  pasture  isstopped. 

(2)  Rations  can  be  controlled  in  both 
quantity  and  quality. 

(3)  Crops  like  barley  and  Sudan  grass 
can  be  fully  utilized  as  livestock  feed  partly 
as  green  chop  and  partly  as  silage. 

(4)  Crops  harvested  at  their  nutritive 
peak  can  be  used  later.  Those  used  as  green 
chop  give  greatest  production  per  pound 
dry  weight. 

(5)  Cattle  are  centrally  located.  They 
need  not  be  rounded  up  for  milking  or  care. 
It  is  easier  to  observe  and  manage  heat 
periods,  diseases,  accidents  and  insect  infes¬ 
tations.  Shade  and  water  can  be  provided 
conveniently. 

(6)  Fencing,  fence  row  maintenance  and 
cropping  limitations  imposed  by  fences 
disappear. 

( 7 )  Bloat  is  reduced  or  eliminated. 

(8)  More  use  is  realized  from  the  har¬ 
vesting,  storing  and  feeding  facilities. 

Many  of  these  advantages  apply  to  green 
chop,  of  course,  but  Mikolz  said,  “With 
green  feeding  you  never  get  a  holiday  or  a 
Sunday  off.  Of  course,  as  dairymen  the 
seven-day  milking  week  is  the  neck  yoke  we 
must  bear,  but  by  feeding  silage  in  summer 
we  don’t  need  to  take  the  field  chopper  out 
on  Sunday.  And  we  don’t  have  to  cut  crops 


for  the  daily  feed  in  rainy  weather. 

“It’s  hard  to  say  which  is  more  work, 
making  silage  or  feeding  green  chop. 
There’s  the  extra  labor  of  hauling  manure, 
but  you  can  spread  it  where  it  is  needed.  On 
pasture,  the  cows  drop  most  of  it  under 
trees  where  it’s  wasted.” 

Compared  to  pasture,  summer  silage 
feeding  racks  up  considerably  more  man¬ 
hours  of  work,  depending  on  the  degree  of 
mechanization  of  the  feeding  operation.  As 
the  Mikolz  brothers  point  out,  they  are  not 
in  business  for  convenience.  They  find  the 
work  justified  in  increased  milk  checks.  “In 
the  spring,”  John  said,  “we  don’t  get  the 
usual  spurt  of  extra  milk  that  comes  when 
the  cows  are  first  turned  out.  But  at  that 
time,  the  price  of  milk  goes  down.  Now,  our 
winter  and  summer 
production  are  near¬ 
ly  equal.  We  get 
more  total  milk  and 
more  of  it  when  the 
price  is  high.” 

Cattle  Hate  Change 
In  the  spring,  a 
change  from  a  me¬ 
diocre  to  a  good  ra¬ 
tion  for  cattle  is  all 
too  common.  Silage 
gets  down  to  the 
soggy’,  sour  heel,  as 
a  pipesmoker  would 
say.  The  cattle  limp^ 
along  on  poor  feed, 
then  suddenly  they 
are  turned  loose  on  acres  and  acres  of  invit¬ 
ing  but  immature  and  washy  grass.  They  eat 
somuch  pasture  that  their  appetite  for  more 
substantial  feed  goes  down.  It  is  a  rare  pas¬ 
ture  that  can  supply  a  high-producing  cow 
with  as  much  nutrients  as  she  needs.  If  she 
has  gained  any  weight  during  the  winter, 
she  begins  to  lose  it  on  early,  succulent  pas¬ 
ture.  Her  bodily  reserves  are  called  upon  to 
aid  in  the  production  of  the  increased  milk 
flow  stimulated  by  the  pasture.  The  flush 
of  milk  sounds  good  in  the  milk  pail,  but  it 
also  tends  to  reduce  subsequent  production, 
especially  when  pastures  begin  to  dry  up. 

A  cow  is  a  creature  of  habit.  She  pro¬ 
duces  more  milk  or  beef  when  she’s  in  the 
groove.  The  same  paths,  the  same  stall,  the 
same  place  at  the  feed  bunk,  the  same  hour 
of  feeding,  and  perhaps  most  important. 


the  same  feed,  are  what  help  a  cow  behave 
better,  grow  better  or  give  more  milk.  Con¬ 
stancy  of  ration  is  essential.  Changes  should 
be  rare  and  slowly  introduced. 

With  intensive  livestock  agriculture,  a 
summer  silage  program  is  more  efficient 
than  pasturing.  Nearly  90  per  cent  of  a 
meadow  crop,  cut  for  silage,  can  be  used  as 
feed.  A  40  per  cent  utilization  of  a  pasture 
crop  is  high.  Pasture  quality  and  compo¬ 
sition  constantly  change.  Control  of  intake 
on  pasture  is  difficult.  Cows  cannot  always 
be  trusted  to  eat  what  is  nutritionally  best 
for  them.  Production  and  growth,  our  aims 
in  livestock  farming,  require  more  than 
pleasing  an  animal’s  palate.  Silage  offers  a 
greater  control  of  feed,  in  kind,  in  amount, 
and  in  quality  than  does  pasture. 

How  can  you  get 
a  cow  to  eat  silage 
when  young,  green 
pasture  beckons? 
Except  possibly  for 
several  weeks  in 
spring,  when  the 
odor  of  lush,  tender 
forage  tempts  cattle, 
there  is  no  problem. 
In  general,  cattle 
prefer  good  silage  to 
indifferent  pasture. 

With  summer  sil¬ 
age,  hay  and  grain 
are  also  needed,  as 
in  winter.  Some 
cows  cannot  get  all 
their  nutrient  needs 
from  silage  alone.  An  adequate  amount  of 
hay  is  further  assurance  that  enough  dry 
matter  will  be  provided  to  meet  each  cow’s 
requirements.  Silage  need  not  be  the  only 
wet  feed.  Some  farmers  like  to  combine 
silage  with  green  chop  in  summex’,  others 
prefer  a  limited  access  to  pasture.  A.  B. 
Baker  of  Stark  County,  Ohio,  plans  to 
blend  greerf  chop  and  silage  together  in  a 
mixing  hopper  from  which  augers  distrib¬ 
ute  the  mixture  to  feed  bunks.  The  green 
chop  offers  fresh  feed,  while  the  measured 
amount  of  silage  of  a  known  quality  guar¬ 
antees  a  high  nutrient  intake.  The  amount 
of  green  material  is  increased  slowly,  so 
there  is  no  abrupt  change  in  rations. 

So  much  for  the  cow.  As  for  the  field 
operations,  the  time  to  feed  green  chop  is 
{Continued  on  page  96) 


By  R.  J.  McGinnis 

The  mysterious  powers  of  Sam  V an  Arsdale*s  Hew  ell  in  Setter 
baffled  scientists.  His  secret  may  never  be  solved. 

the  IVonder  Dog  of  Seda  It  a 


IT  WAS  A  hot  autumn  day  in  the  Missouri 
quail  country  and  Sam  Van  Arsdale 
headed  for  a  patch  of  woods  along  a  slope 
at  the  far  edge  of  the  field.  He  caught  up 
with  his  dog,  Jim,  who  was  working  toward 
the  woods,  and  called  the  dog  to  him.  “Let’s 
find  us  a  hickory  tree  and  rest  awhile,”  he 
said  to  Jim.  “Do  you  think  you  could  find 
us  a  hickory  tree,  Jim?” 

Sam  Van  Arsdale,  as  most  hunters  do, 
often  carried  on  a  conversation  with  the 
dogs  he  hunted.  The  hunter  expects  no 
response  from  his  dog,  except  perhaps  a 
wag  of  the  tail,  but  this  time  Van  Arsdale 
got  an  unexpected  and  even  startling  re¬ 
sponse  from  Jim.  The  dog  raised  his  ears, 
looked  at  his  master,  and  trotted  ahead  to 
a  hickory  tree.  He  placed  his  paw  on  the 
tree  and  looked  at  his  master  again. 

Somewhat  amazed,  but  not  fully  realiz¬ 
ing  what  Jim  had  done.  Van  Arsdale  half 
seriously  said,  “Well  Jim,  if  you  know  so 
much  about  trees,  show  me  a  pin  oak.” 
Jim  studied  the  trees  for  a  moment,  then 
trotted  a  short  distance  away  and  placed 
his  paw  on  a  pin  oak,  distinguishing  it  from 
the  other  varieties  of  oak  in  the  woods. 

The  widow  of  Sam  Van  Arsdale,  a  frail 
old  lady  of  85  now  fix  ing  in  Sikeston,  Mis¬ 
souri,  told  of  this  incident  in  an  interview 
early  this  spring. 

“Mr.  Van  Arsdale,  very  excited  and  puz¬ 
zled,  drove  quickly  home  to  tell  me.  ‘Jim 
did  something  this  afternoon  that  has  me 
guessing.  He  knows  ex  ery'  tree  in  the  woods 
and  can  find  them  for  me,’  he  said. 

“  ‘Sam,’  I  said,  ‘you  are  pulling  my  leg.’ 
“He  was  annoyed  that  I  doubted  him. 
“  ‘You  get  in  the  car  and  I’ll  show  you.’ 
“We  went  out  to  the  strip  of  woods  where 
Mr.  Van  Arsdale  had  been  hunting  and  I 
nex  er  was  so  surprised  in  my  life.  Jim  iden¬ 
tified  sex’cn  trees,  one  after  the  other.  I 
didn’t  see  any  cedars  in  the  woods  and 
asked  Mr.  Van  Arsdale  to  have  Jim  find 
one.  He  did  that  too;  ran  straight  to  one 
about  tvx^o-hundred  yards  away,  a  little  old 
thing  we  couldn’t  see.” 

During  the  years  that  followed,  Jim’s 
super-human  powers  were  revealed  in 
countless  well-authenticated  cases.  Each 
day,  it  seemed,  some  new  and  mystifying 
trait  was  discovered  by  his  master.  He  be¬ 
came  known  throughout  the  country  and 
became  the  subject  of  newspaper  and  mag¬ 
azine  articles.  He  identified  objects  and 
persons;  he  understood  concepts  as  well  as 
words;  he  foretold  the  sex  of  babies  and 
kittens;  and  he  predicted  the  results  of 
baseball  games,  horse  races,  and  elections. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  his  career  was 
his  appearance  before  the  Missouri  Legis¬ 


lature.  One  day  in  1933  the  Missouri 
Legislature  recessed  for  a  very  special  and 
unusual  occasion.  Senators  and  representa¬ 
tives  gathered  in  the  chambers  to  pay  trib¬ 
ute  to  Jim,  The  Wonder  Dog  of  Sedalia. 
Jim  sat  calmly  beside  his  master  as  the  law¬ 
makers  and  a  gallery  of  several  hundred 
took  their  seats.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
who  had  previously  seen  the  dog  perform, 
the  spectators  were  frankly  skeptical  about 
the  amazing  feats  attributed  to  him.  There 
is  some  trick  in  this,  they  said ;  no  dog  could 
do  what  this  dog  is  reported  to  have  done. 

The  Morse  Code 

For  an  hour  and  a  half  Jim  was  put 
through  his  paces.  Questions  and  requests 
were  given  to  his  master  who  passed  them 
orally  to  Jim.  “Find  the  man  who  is  knoxvn 
as  the  Beau  Brummel  of  the  legislature.” 
Jim  left  the  platform,  passed  down  the  aisle 
and  placed  his  paw  on  the  man.  “Jim. 
there’s  a  man  with  a  moustache  in  the 
fourth  row  of  seats.  Find  him  for  me.”  Jim 
made  no  mistakes ;  unerringly  he  carried  out 
the  requests  of  his  master.  In  a  final  attempt 
to  trip  him  up,  one  of  the  senators  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  state  telegrapher  be  brought 
in  and  a  message  be  given  to  Jim  in  Morse 
code.  The  senator  xvhispered  a  message  to 
the  operator.  “Jim.”  said  Van 
Arsdale,  “listen  carefully  now 
and  do  what  it  says.”  Jim 
watched  the  instrument  intently 
while  the  message  xvas  being 
tapped  out.  When  it  was  fin¬ 
ished  he  walked  down  the  cen¬ 
ter  aisle  of  the  room  to  the  rear, 
edged  down  a  row  of  seats,  and 
placed  his  paw  on  the  knee  of  _  ^ 

a  man. 

Mrs.  Van  Arsdale  remembers 
well  the  drama  of  the  incident.  “There  were 
only  two  men  who  knew  the  question,”  she 
says,  “the  senator  who  whispered  it  to  the 
operator  and  the  operator  himself.  Mr.  Van 
Arsdale  did  not  know  the  Morse  code,  so  he 
could  not  have  gix-en  Jim  any  sort  of  a  sign, 
as  many  people  thought  he  did  in  similar 
cases.  When  Jim  identified  the  right  man 
there  was  a  deep  silence  in  the  room.  Then 
the  telegraph  operator  sprang  from  his 
chair  and  shouted,  ‘My  God,  he  has  done 
it!’  The  message  was,  ‘Point  out  the  sena¬ 
tor  who  sponsored  the  race  horse  law  in  the 
legislature.’  ” 

Jim  was  a  pure  bred  animal,  a  black  and 
white  Llewellin  Setter.  He  was  related  to 
one  of  the  great  dogs  of  dogdom.  Candy 
Kid,  famed  wherex’er  setters  are  known.  He 
was  born  on  a  Louisiana  farm  in  1925,  and 
{Continued  on  page  146) 


Sam  Van  Arsdale  (above),  Jim’s  master, 
could  not  explain  his  do$;’s  strange  ability. 
Below  are  questions  read  and  answered 
by  Jim:  English,  “W  ho  is  the  mayor  of 
Steamboat  Springs?”;  .Morse  code. 

Who  plays  the  piano?”;  Spanish,  “W  here 
is  the  little  girl?”;  shorthand,  “Who  is 
chewing  gum  like  a  horse?”;  and  “Show 
the  replies  they  have  from  Saline  County.” 
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said  Don  Fisher, 


^'T^HE  ONE  THING, 

X  to  realize,  was  the  simplicity  of  the  system.  We  have  passed 
through  a  portal  in  swine  production — taking  the  gates  and  shov¬ 
els  out  of  hog-keeping.”  Fisher  was  speaking  about  the  Conner 
Prairie  system  of  hog  production.  He  is  hog  manager  of  the  Nobles- 
ville,  Indiana,  farm. 

The  litter  is  born  and  finished  in  the  same  pen.  The  “Farrow- 
to-Finish”  system  uses  a  galvanized  steel  pen  in  a  well-insulated 
building,  on  a  specially  sloped  floor  to  aid  manure  removal.  The 
complete  unit  is  to  be  manufactured  by  the  Chore-Boy  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  of  Cambridge  City,  Indiana.  According  to  preliminary 
estimates,  it  will  retail  for  about  $10,000  for  a  24-sow  unit. 

Each  eight  by  fourteen  pen  is  divided.  An  eight  by  ten  foot  space 
is  the  exercise  area.  The  four  by  eight  foot  compartment  across 
one  end  is  the  farrowing  crate  fitted  with  removable  curved  far¬ 
rowing  rails.  To  the  other  side  of  the  partition  is  fastened  the 
feeder.  On  either  side  of  the  feeder  is  a  door,  connecting  the  far¬ 
rowing  crate  and  exercise  space.  “The  purpose  of  the  doors  is  to 
close  off  a  small  draft-free  compartment  so  the  pigs  stay  com¬ 
fortable,”  said  Don  Fisher.  “At  farrowing  time  you  want  both 
doors  shut  to  keep  the  little  pigs  in.  At  that  age  they  don’t  know 
where  they’re  going.” 

Within  these  galvanized  steel  walls  the  litter  spends  its  entire 
life.  The  sow  enters  the  pen  a  week  before  farrowing,  to  settle 
down.  She  gets  used  to  the  curved  farrowing  rails  with  a  door  at 
each  end.  She  lies  with  the  curve  of  the  rails,  or,  at  least,  she  should. 
The  floor  in  the  farrowing  compartment  is  insulated  with  an 
inch-thick  layer  of  styrofoam  one  and  one  half  inches  under  the 
concrete.  The  difference  is  amazing — it  is  much  warmer  to  the 
touch,  although  there  is  no  heat  under  the  floor.  There  is  no  styro¬ 
foam  under  the  exercise  area. 

The  litter  will  arrive,  via  the  usual  channels,  and  will  stay  mostly 
under  the  heat  lamp  for  the  first  few  days.  The  sow  will  go  out  to 
the  feeder  and  for  water.  The  herdsman,  if  he  wishes,  can  close 
either  door  behind  the  sow.  This  forces  her  to  return  by  the  door 
that  is  open,  and  so  she  reverses  her  lying  position,  and  turns 
uppermost  the  other  row  of  teats.  It  may  be  that  a  mechanical 
device  could  make  this  automatic,  with  the  sow  opening  one  door 
and  closing  the  other  at  the  same  time. 

\Vhen  the  litter  is  weaned,  it  is  the  sow  that  leaves.  At  four 
weeks,  the  litter  is  left  alone  in  the  pen.  The  farrowing  rails  are 
removed — a  two-minute,  wing-nut  job.  The  sow  feed  is  taken  from 
the  feeder,  and  pig  feed  put  in  all  the  compartments.  The  water 
fountain  is  unchanged. 


A  litter  of  pigs  is  born,  raised  and  finished  in  the 
same  steel-sided  pen.  They  never  move  outside 
the  eight  by  fourteen-foot  area  until  they  are 
slaughtered.  Curved  farrowing  rails  arc  removed 
with  the  sow  at  weaning,  but  the  same  feeder  and 
watering  device  serve  the  whole  life  of  the  litter. 
The  feeder  is  adapted  to  hold  both  sow  and  pig 
starter  feeds,  and  the  water  fountain  is  a  simple 
spout„  which  the  pig  operates  by  bending  the 
rubber  nozzle.  The  building  is  well  insulated 
and  ventilated,  and  the  floor  of  each  pen  is 
sloped  to  remove  much  of  the  manure  automati¬ 
cally.  The  rest  is  flushed  out  by  high-pressure 
water.  An  overhead  auger  fills  the  feeders  sepa¬ 
rately,  if  necessary,  from  bulk  storage  or  from  a 
hopper.  It  is  estimated  one  man  will  be  able  to 
manage  six  separate  24-sow  units. 


Novel  Waterspout 

The  water  fixture  is  very  neat.  It  is  simply  a  rubber  spout  at  the 
end  of  a  water  pipe,  which  flows  as  the  hog  bends  it  slightly  side¬ 
ways.  This  water  saver  nozzle  is  used  at  filling  stations  for  auto 
radiators  and  is  cheap  and  efficient.  The  rubber  spout  is  like  a  hose 
nozzle  and  the  hog  quickly  learns  to  hold  it  in  his  mouth  and  drink. 
There  is  nothing  to  clean  out,  and  nothing  to  freeze.  They  are 
hoping  to  develop  a  similar  one  for  cattle. 

Don  Fisher  believes  the  hogs  like  the  spout  better  than  water 
bowls.  “They  like  the  flushing  of  the  water  in  their  mouths.  Even 
newly  weaned  pigs  learn  to  operate  the  spout  within  minutes  of  re¬ 
placing  an  old-style  water  bowl  with  the  rubber  drinking  fountain.” 

One  feeder  serves  the  life  of  the  litter — and  feeds  the  sow  as  well. 
It  is  divided  into  two  compartments,  and  is  a  three  hole  design. 
The  sow  feed  goes  in  one  compartment.  The  other  two  lids  are 
fastened  half  open  with  a  strut  of  metal  so  only  the  litter  can  reach 
the  pig  starter  ration  within.  At  weaning,  the  strut  is  removed, 
and  the  feeder  works  perfectly  for  the  growing  hogs.  As  it  is  di¬ 
vided,  it  could  be  used  for  grain  and  a  supplement,  but  Conner 
Prairie  uses  complete  ground  mixed  feed  in  both  sides. 

A  simple  auger  fills  the  feeders  from  a  bulk  tank  outside  the 
building.  The  auger  can  be  used  to  measure  the  amount  of  feed 
going  to  each  litter,  to  check  on  their  feed  consumption.  Each  out¬ 
let  can  be  opened  or  closed,  so  all  of  one  batch  of  feed  can  be  di¬ 
rected  to  one  litter  if  necessary. 

Each  24-SOW  unit  has  its  own  high  pressure  water  hose,  to  wash 
out  the  excess  manure  through  a  floor  level  hole  at  the  rear  of 


This  pig  was  a  fast  learner.  Fifteen  minutes 
after  the  new  drinking  fountain  was  installed, 
he  was  using  it  properly,  although  his  first  attempt  was 
to  push  it  with  hb  nose,  let  it  run  awhile, 
and  then  drink  from  the  floor. 


I  each  exercise  area.  With  the  anger,  auto¬ 
matic  water,  and  a  hose  to  flush  out  manure, 
there  should  be  no  need  to  enter  the  pen 
while  the  litter  is  there.  This  is  a  step  for¬ 
ward,  both  for  labor  and  sanitation. 

After  the  sow  has  left,  the  litter  remains 
in  the  pen  until  they  go  to  slaughter.  They 
go  all  together;  no  provision  is  made  for 
runts.  Fisher  believes  the  dawdling  pig  will 
never  make  market  weight  profitably — and 
should  be  sold.  Equally  the  size  of  the  litter 
doesn’t  affect  the  system.  A  small  litter — or 
a  large  one — stay  in  the  same  size  pen.  (A 
litter  of  ten  would  allow  1 1  square  feet  per 
hog.)  Fisher  doesn’t  believe  that  mixing 
i  pigs  to  even-off  litters  is  good  practice. 
“There  is  -enough  evidence  against  it  to 
make  it  debatable,”  he  said.  He  feels  that 
mixing  litters  with  different  resistance  levels 
might  cause  disease  in  both  litters. 

Tail  biting  could  be  a  prbblem — as  it  can 
be  in  all  confined  systems.  “One  pig  goes 
[  stir-crazy  and  finds  it  fun  to  go  around 
biting  all  the  tails.  I  don’t  think  it’s  canni¬ 
balism  as  you  find  in  poultry,”  said  Fisher. 
“Not  all  the  pigs  do  it.” 

Development  of  the  System 

Another  farrowing  house  was  needed  at 
Conner  Prairie,  and  Tillman  Bubenzer,  the 
general  manager,  turned  a  long  low  build¬ 
ing  over  to  the  hog  operation.  From  the 


local  lumberman  they  bought  sixteen  pre¬ 
cut  farrowing  stalls  and  put  them  in  the 
building.  There  was  a  regular  farrowing 
stall  with  a  small  pen  at  one  end.  In  the 
pen.  they  experimented  with  a  sloped  floor, 
to  aid  manure  removal.  They  found  quite  a 
steep  slope  was  necessary  (seven  inches  in 
four  feet)  if  the  pigs  were  to  tramp  out 
some  of  the  manure. 

The  sows  farrowed,  and  the  pigs  grew 
and  were  weaned,  i(nd  by  all  standards, 
should  have  been  moved.  But  Bubenzer  and 
Fisher  decided  to  let  them  stay. 

Though  the  litters  varied  in  size  from 
four  to  fourteen  at  154  days,  the  pens  were 
all  six  foot  by  seventeen  feet.  (10  square 
feet  per  pig  for  a  litter  of  10.)  The  wooden 
farrowing  rails  were  unbolted  and  removed, 
and  the  litter  slept  in  what  had  been  the 
crate.  They  manured  at  the  bottom  of  the 
exercise  pen. 

An  auger  was  installed  to  fill  the  feeder 
in  each  pen.  To  control  the  auger  from  any¬ 
where  in  the  building,  they  installed  a  mov¬ 
able  switch.  The  switch  which  starts  and 
stops  the  auger  is  on  a  long  cable,  which  is 
coiled  like  a  big  spring.  Each  ring  of  the 
coil  is  hung  on  a  hook,  which  slides  on  a 
steel  wire  stretched  overhead.  The  result  is 
like  a  shower  curtain.  With  a  slight  pull  the 
coiled  “spring”  stretches  and  slides  down 
the  supporting  steel  wire.  It  pushes  back 


A  preta'nant  sow  settles  down  in  the  farrowing 
crate.  The  curved  rail  makes  it  easier  for  her 
to  lie  towards  the  heat  lamp,  so  the  litter  will  lie 
under  the  lamp.  One  of  the  doors  to  the 
exercise  area  is  visible  ( top  center ) .  The  other 
is  out  of  sight  (bottom  left). 

just  as  easily.  It  can’t  tangle,  and  it  saves 
a  lot  of  walking. 

Steelsided  Pen 

The  success  of  these  wooden  farrowing 
crates  and  pen  in  an  existing  building  led 
to  the  development  of  the  steel  pen  by 
Chore-Boy  and  Conner  Prairie.  They 
worked  out  the  pen  which  is  now  available. 
The  material  now  used  is  a  panel  made  by 
glueing  two  sheets  of  galvanized  steel  out¬ 
side  a  honey-comb  of  cardboard.  The  edges 
are  capped  by  steel  channeling.  The  result¬ 
ing  panel  is  water  and  corrosion  proof,  and 
unbelievably  strong  and  rigid,  surprising 
when  you  remember  the  middle  is  card¬ 
board.  It  is  easy  to  clean,  and  a  good  in¬ 
sulator. 

The  first  pen  of  this  new  design  was 
shown  at  the  Indiana  State  Fair  in  1958.  It 
was  the  prototype  for  the  unit  of  pens  built 
at  Conner  Prairie  this  year,  from  which 
the  first  litters  are  now  almost  ready  to  mar¬ 
ket.  Paul  George,  of  Chore-Boy,  was  the 
nuts  and  bolts  man.  Up  at  Conner  Prairie 
more  than  anyone  else,  he  was  the  trouble 
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shooter  for  development  of  a  working  sys¬ 
tem.  The  six-sow  unit  is  strictly  the  smallest 
unit  size.  “The  units  are  still  being  changed 
as  improvements  are  found,”  said  Tillman 
Bubenzer.  “The  idea  is  certainly  far  from 
fully  developed.” 

Although  the  equipment  could  be  put  in¬ 
side  almost  any  building,  those  who  have 
worked  with  it  are  anxious  that  the  floor 
and  the  pen  be  built  together.  The  floor 
has  a  pronounced  pitch  for  manure  moving 
through  the  small  hole  in  the  back  of  the 
pen.  Fisher  emphasized  the  floor  is  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  pen,  and  said,  “VVe  hope 
a  farmer  will  use  the  whole  unit,  because 
we’re  worried  some  farmers  will  install  the 
pen  with  the  wrong  floor,  or  no  floor  at  all. 
Then,  when  it  doesn’t  save  him  any  work, 
he’ll  condemn  the  whole  unit,  crate,  pen, 
and  all.”  The  building  i,s  also  an  essential 
part  of  the  system.  It  must  have  insulation 
and  proper  ventilation. 

Pen  cleaning  is  an  easy  job.  The  exercise 
area  has  a  V-shaped  floor.  At  the  end  of 
the  pen,  where  the  hole  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  V  through  the  wall,  the  slope  is  seven 
inches  in  four  feet  from  the  side  of  the  pen 
to  the  middle.  The  V  flattens  out  tow-ards 
the  middle  of  the  pen,  and  the  floor  is 
straight  across  at  the  feeder.  There  is  a 
slope  dow  n  the  long  side  of  seven  inches  in 
the  14-foot  length. 

Much  of  the  dirt  is  remov'ed  by  the  pigs 
themselves,  and  by  the  overflow  of  the 
water  fountain.  A  quick  flush  with  the  high 
pressure  hose  removes  the  rest  very  easily. 
The  high  pressure  water  should  be  care¬ 
fully  used — to  wash  the  floor,  not  the  pigs. 
So  far,  dampness  has  not  been  a  problem. 

“This  floor,”  Fisher  said,  “has  a  new 
purpose.  It  no  longer  is  to  stand  on  and 
fasten  things  to.  It’s  going  to  be  used  to 
move  liquids.  If  we  can  save  a  man  from 
getting  into  that  pen,  he  can  keep  hogs  and 
still  dress  and  smell  half-way  decent.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  you  spread  less  disease.  And 
lastly,  if  we  have  figured  a  way  to  handle 
manure  automatically,  we  can  use  our  labor 
for  animal  care^ — where  we  really  need  it!” 

When  the  manure  is  pushed  or  flushed 


out  of  the  hole,  it  falls  into  a  round  bot¬ 
tomed  trough  which  is  electrically  heated 
to  prevent  freezing.  The  trough  leads  to  a 
large  septic  tank.  Liquids  run  from  this,  but 
the  solid  matter  is  removed  periodically. 

Compared  with  Other  Systems 
The  building  is  quite  expensive — although 
compared  to  other  housing  providing  the 
same  climate  control  it  is  cheap.  But  the  in¬ 
sulation  is  necessary,  as  the  building  is  first 
a  farrow'ing  house,  and  needs  insulation 
and  mechanical  ventilation.  This  means  the 
hogs  spend  all  their  lives  in  a  high-cost 
building.  In  a  competing  three-building 
set-up,  the  pigs  move  to  low-cost  housing 
after  weaning.  The  three  building  system 
is  being  recommended  by  every  major  uni¬ 
versity  today.  The  farrow-to-finish  pen  re¬ 
placed  farrowing  house,  nursing  shed,  and 
finishing  pad  with  one  building.  In  either 
case,  some  housing  is  needed  for  the  sows 
during  gestation,  and  for  the  boars.  This 
housing  could  be  the  same  for  either  system. 

With  the  farrow'-to-finish  system  the  pigs 
are  never  moved.  Bubenzer  enlarged  on 
this.  “I  am  quite  certain  in  my  own  mind 
that  by  avoiding  the  stress  of  moving,  feed 
conversion  can  be  improved.  I  think  most 
other  fanners  w’ill  agree.  Similarly,  if  a  sow 
is  comfortable,  her  milk  flow  is  at  its  best, 
and  you  save  the  most  pigs.  She  can  be 
comfortable  in  our  pen.”  Many  fanners  will 
recall  the  old  rule  of  thumb  that  a  move 
may  lose  a  week’s 


The  group  of  16  litters  which  remained  in 
the  farrow-to-finish  pens,  with  no  sprinklers, 
weighed  1%  pounds  at  154  days,  and  took 
276  pounds  of  feed  per  100  pounds  of  gain. 
However,  these  are  the  first  and  only  figui  es 
available.  No  one  can  say  just  how  sign;fi. 
cant  they  are. 

Some  systems  use  no  bedding,  perhaps 
from  preference,  but  in  some  cases,  slatted 
floors  make  bedding  impossible  in  the  far¬ 
rowing  crates.  Jim  Sheldon,  herdsman  at 
Conner  Prairie,  prefers  bedding  for  sow 
comfort,  and  likes  the  peanut  hulls  they 
have  been  using.  “They  are  highly  absorb¬ 
ent,  soft,  and  dry  out  on  top  quickly,”  he 
said.  “We  only  use  the  hulls  for  five  weeks, 
then  nothing  for  the  rest  of  the  litter’s  life.” 

.  The  farrow-to-finish  system  saves  equip¬ 
ment.  The  farrowing  rails  are  chea|)  com¬ 
pared  to  a  conventional  crate,  and  the  use 
of  a  single  water  fountain  and  feeder  for 
life  cuts  costs. 

The  24-SOW  unit  is  extremely  simple  com¬ 
pared  to  other  systems.  With  12  pens  on 
either  side  of  a  central  walkway,  a  septic 
tank  on  each  side  of  the  building,  and  a 
small  house  at  one  end  to  house  the  bulk 
feed  tank,  and  perhaps  an  isolation  pen,  it 
is  also  compact.  Don  Golay,  of  Chore-Boy, 
estimates  four  such  units  to  be  a  one-man 
operation,  but  Jim  Sheldon,  the  herdsman 
at  Conner  Prairie,  thinks  he  could  handle 
six  such  units — or  144  pens.  Sheldon  oper¬ 
ates  the  unit  at  Conner  Prairie,  and  has 
had  as  much  working 


gain  for  a  hog.  "p" 

Actual  feed  conver-  I  /  /  ///,/,  / 
sion  figures  are  avail-  p  \\ ///////////// / 
able  only  for  the  first  ^/////////////// 
wooden-crated  con-  _ 
finement  unit  at  Con- 
ner  Prairie.  Two  ^  UVv^^ 
groups  of  1 70  and  1 71  \\\^  '  \ 

crossbred  pigs,  all  far- 
rowing,  in  early  sum-  | 
mer,  were  tested.  One 

group  mov  ed  out  after  farrowing  to  outside 
stallswith  water  sprinklers  for  cooling,  aver¬ 
aged  193  pounds  at  154  days,  and  took  294 
pounds  of  feed  per  hundred  pounds  of  gain. 


experience  with  the 
I  pen  as  anyone. 

— I—  —V  I  One  twenty-four 

'f/\_  sow  unit  could  only 

^1  produce  two  batches 

of  pigs  a  year — six 
'  -  — ,  months  apart  —  as  it 

would  be  unwise  to 
have  pigs  of  different 
_  _ j  ages  in  the  same  build¬ 
ing.  But  six  of  these 
units  would  give  monthly  farrowing  dates 
— one  man  could  handle  multiple  far¬ 
rowing. 

{^Continued  on  page  128) 


The  pen  is  cleaned  by  Don  Fisher  (left) 
with  high  pressure  water.  He  keeps  the  pigs 
in  the  farrowing  compartment  while  he  does  this. 
The  drawing  (above)  shows  the  area  of  the 
floor  which  is  sloped  towards  the  hole  at 
the  back  of  the  pen,  to  aid  manure  removal 
without  mechanical  help.  The  litter  (right) 
is  ready  to  wean,  the  sow  will  soon  leave, 
and  the  rails  will  be  removed.  The  peanut  hulls 
are  only  used  while  the  litter  is  young. 

In  this  pen  an  old-style  water  trough  remains. 
The  loop  from  the  roof  is  electric 
cable  for  the  feeding  auger. 
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any  way  you  look  at  it 

Grain  Moisture  is  Money 

-r  By  Kenneth  A.  Harkness 


Basically,  good  farm  management  in- 
v'olves  but  one  thing:  the  ability  to 
make  the  right  decisions.  And  every  new  de¬ 
parture  in  equipment  and  techniques  brings 
with  it  new  problems  and  a  pressing  de¬ 
mand  for  a  new  set  of  decisions. 

Picker-shellers  and  crop  dryers  are  among 
the  latest  devices  to  cause  a  farmer  to 
scratch  his  head  as  he  tries  to  determine  at 
what  moisture  content  it  is  best  to  harvest 
his  grain  and  whether  it  will  pay  him  to  put 
his  corn  through  the  dryer.  The  charts  and 
tables  presented  here  are  an  attempt  to  help 
him  make  these  decisions  as  quickly  and 
accurately  as  possible. 

The  one  on  the  opposite  page  provides 
the  answer  to  the  question,  “Will  it  pay  me 
to  dry  my  own  corn?”  It  assumes  that  the 
grain  in  question  is  shelled  and  is  intended 
for  the  cash  market.  The  final  decision  is 
based  upon  the  interplay  of  four  factors : 

( 1 )  the  original  moisture  content ; 

(2)  the  local  market  discount; 

( 3 )  the  existing  market  price  per  bushel ; 

(4)  the  cost  of  drying. 

This  last  figure  (the  cost  of  drying)  each 


“Shrinkage  Value  in  Cents  per  Bushel.” 

Subtract  this  latter  figure  (Shrinkage 
Value)  from  the  Market  Deduction  and  the 
result  is  the  “Margin  for  Drying”  in  cents 
per  bushel.  If  your  costs  are  less  than  this 
you  can  make  money  by  drying.  If  they  are 
greater  there  is  no  point  in  drying. 

The  arrows  show  the  working  out  of  a 
specific  example :  The  current  market  value 
of  No.  2  corn  ( 15.5  per  cent  moisture  con¬ 
tent)  is  $1.20.  The  local  discount  for  high 
moisture  is  2  cents  for  each  per  cent  above 
15.5.  The  moisture  content  is  27.5  per  cent. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  scale  the  arrows 
run  over  to  the  2.0  cent  line  then  drop  to 
24  cents  on  the  horizontal  scale.  On  the 
right  side  the  arrows  run  to  the  $1.20  line 
then  drop  to  17  on  the  horizontal  scale. 

The  Market  Deduction,  24  cents,  minus 
the  Shrinkage  Value,  17  cents,  leaves  7 
cents  as  the  Margin  for  Drying.  If  this 
man’s  drying  costs  are  higher  than  that,  he 
had  better  not  dry.  If  they  are  less,  he  can 
make  money  by  using  the  drv’er. 

Note  that  if  the  market  deductions  re¬ 
main  the  same,  but  the  market  value  of  the 


count  the  cost  of  drying,  and  assesses  a  cost 
to  cover  the  risk  and  inconvenience  involved 
in  handling  and  transporting  the  wet  grain. 
This  latter  portion  of  the  charge  is  the 
factor  which  gives  the  grower  his  profit 
margin  in  drying. 

Table  1  (page  122)  is  another  aid  in  de¬ 
termining  how  to  handle  your  crop  at  har¬ 
vest  time.  If  you  know  the  moisture  content 
of  your  crop — com,  soybeans  or  wheat — 
either  standing  in  the  field  or  after  harvest, 
you  can  determine  what  its  equivalent  value 
is  in  No.  2  corn  (15.5  per  cent  moisture), 
No.  2  soybeans  (13.5  per  cent  moisture), 
or  No.  1  wheat  ( 14  per  cent  moisture) . 

The  table  also  shows  the  losses  involved 
in  drying  grain  below  these  standards  and 
in  combining  soybeans  on  a  dry  day  when 
they  may  drop  to  as  low  as  10  per  cent  mois¬ 
ture.  Drying  shelled  corn  down  to  11  per 
cent  would  leave  you  only  94.9  per  cent  of 
the  grain  you  should  have.  You  have  that 
much  less  weight  to  sell.  On  a  1000-bushel 
lot  you  would  lose  51  bushels.  At  only  $1 
per  bushel  this  is  enough  to  pay  for  a  mois¬ 
ture  tester  in  a  few  short  seasons. 


farmer  must  determine  for  himself  on  the 
basis  of  his  own  operation.  He  alone  is  in  a 
position  to  know  what  his  fuel,  his  labor, 
maintenance  and  depreciation  will  total,  or 
what  a  custom  job  will  cost. 

How  It  Works 

To  use  the  chart  locate  the  moisture  con¬ 
tent  of  the  com  on  the  vertical  scale,  “Per 
Cent  Moisture  Content.”  With  a  straight 
edge  mn  a  line  to  the  left  perpendicular  to 
the  scale  terminating  at  the  diagonal  line 
corresponding  to  local  market  discount  per 
bushel  for  each  per  cent  above  15.5.  From 
this  point  drop  a  line  vertically  to  the  scale, 
“Total  Market  Deduction  for  High  Mois¬ 
ture  in  Cents  per  Bushel.”  This  is  the  total 
market  deduction  per  bushel. 

Then,  on  the  right  side  of  the  vertical 
scale  run  a  line  from  the  per  cent  moisture 
content  to  the  diagonal  line  indicating  the 
local  market  price  per  bushel  of  shelled 
corn.  From  there  drop  a  line  to  the  scale. 


corn  increases,  the  margin  for  drying  be¬ 
comes  less;  because  as  the  market  value  of 
the  corn  increases  the  shrinkage  value  in¬ 
creases  proportionately. 

If  the  moisture  discounts  are  unreason¬ 
ably  high  it  will  usually  pay  to  dry*.  The 
discounts  assessed  at  elevators  have  several 
purposes.  Primarily,  they  are  an  attempt  to 
equalize  the  value  of  the  dry  matter  in  lots 
of  corn  of  varying  moisture  content.  A 
bushel  of  shelled  corn  (56  pounds)  at  15.5 
per  cent  moisture  content  (the  standard 
for  No.  2  com)  is  made  up  of  8.7  pounds  of 
water  and  47.3  pounds  of  dry  matter.  But 
a  56  pound  bushel  of  23  per  cent  moisture 
corn  has  12.9  pounds  of  water  and  only 
43. 1  pounds  of  dry  matter.  Thus,  if  a  bushel 
of  15.5  per  cent  moisture  corn  is  worth  $1, 
the  23  per  cent  moisture  com,  simply  on  the 
basis  of  its  reduced  dry  matter  is  worth  8.9 
cents  less.  This  moisture-dry  matter  rela¬ 
tionship  is  shown  in  the  chart  at  right. 

Besides  this  the  discount  takes  into  ac- 


{Continued  on  page  121) 


If  you  know  how  much  per  bushel 
it  costs  to  dry  your  shelled 
corn  this  chart  (right)  will  show 
instantly  whether  drying  will  be 
profitable.  Its  use  is  described 
in  detail  in  the  text.  The  other 
chart  (left)  shows  the  moisture- 
dry  matter  relationship  for  a 
56-pound  bushel  of  shelled 
corn  ranging  in  moisture  content 
from  10  to  35  per  cent.  At  15.5 
per  cent  moisture  the  bushel  has 
8.7  pounds  of  water,  47.3  pounds 
of  dry  matter.  At  30  per  cent 
moisture  it  has  1 7  pounds 
of  water,  only  39  pounds  of 
dry  matter. 


Continuous,  automatic  use 
of  a  small  capacity  mill  to  grind  feed 
makes  ration  mixing  cheaper. 


Store,  Grind,  Mix, 
Feed,  and  Save 


PLANNED  FLOW.  That  is  the  two-word 
telegram  to  a  farmer  who  is  building  a 
feed  or  grain  handling  unit. 

The  importance  of  “planned”  is  obvious 
— but  this  calls  for  special  planning,  before 
an  auger  is  set,  or  a  bin  is  built.  The  plan¬ 
ning  determines  where  an  operation  is  head¬ 
ing,  and  where  it  might  be  when  the  bins 
and  augers  are  wearing  out.  If  it  was 
planned  well,  you  may  replace  the  same 
machines.  If  you  didn’t  plan,  or  planned 
badly,  you  will  have  to  sooner  or  later,  and 
later  will  cost  you  more  money  than  sooner. 

The  “flow”  is  different.  Five  or  so  years 
ago,  flow  wasn’t  the  word.  The  word  was 
batch.  Because  a  progressive  farmer,  who 
was  ahead  of  the  field,  and  installed  a  gran¬ 
ary  in  his  bam — or  built  a  new  building — 
had  a  batch  mixer.  That  means  each  feed 
component  is  measured  out  into  a  bin, 
ground  in  a  large  hammermill,  and  moved 
to  a  mixer.  Then  the  next  batch  of  feed  is 
put  through  the  cycle  to  the  mixer.  And  so 
on.  The  mixer. — powered  by  perhaps  a  15 
horsepower  motor— does  a  swift  job  of  pro¬ 
ducing  smooth,  homogenous  meal.  An  auger 
wagon  takes  the  feed  to  the  hogs. 

Such  an  installation  is  fast  (3,500  pounds 
of  grain  ground  in  20  minutes)  and  it 
gives  ^  quality  product  (batch  mixing  is 
the  best)  and  the  big,  heavy  equipment  will 
last  far  longer  than  smaller  installations. 
But  it  doesn’t  flow.  And  it  isn’t  automatic. 
It  saves  labor  by  doing  the  work  fast — using 
big  machines. 

The  alternativ'e  is  flow.  You  flip  a  switch, 
set  a  few  dials,  and  a  thin  trickle  of  feed 
circles  up  and  drops  into  a  self-unloading 
trailer.  For  two  or  three  or  ten  hours  it 
trickles,  the  noisy  mill  and  the  purring  mo¬ 
tors  and  the  scratching  augers.  But  nobody 
watches  the  ton-an-hour  flow,  and  it  cuts 
off  automatically  when  the  trailer  is  full. 
The  components  of  the  feeds  are  not  as 
accurately  measured  as  when  they  were 
weighed,  but  it’s  good  feed  for  all  that.  And 
the  big,  big  difference  is  that  capital  invest¬ 
ment.  Small  motors,  small  mill  and  flow  are 
cheap — and  a  lot  of  farm  labor  can  be  used 
in  its  erection. 

One  way  to  get  into  the  picture  is  to  see 


An  automatic  feeding  system  on.the  Warren  Frye  poultry  farm.  Frye  (left)  adjusts 
the  .Mix-Mill  which  soon  will  fill  automatically  the  turkey  feeders  (above). 

A  chain  circulates  feed  in  the  pipe,  and  tuhing  will  lead  the  meal  to  the  circular  feeders. 
The  bags  shown  will  be  eliminated  when  the  downspouts  are  installed. 


what  a  few  go-ahead  farmers  have  done, 
and  then  talk  to  the  professionals.  Bruce  A. 
McKenzie  is  our  professional.  A  full-faced, 
tall,  balding  young  man,  who  did  a  study  of 
feed-handling  systems  at  Michigan  State 
University,  he  is  now  at  Purdue  in  the  un¬ 
usual  position  of  part  researcher,  part  ex¬ 
tension  man — a  useful  combination.  He 
was  interviewed  last  month. 

The  first  question  for  the  expert  is  “Use 
my  old  buildings,  or  build  some  new  ones?” 
Said  he:  “You  must  be  extremely  cautious 
when  you  convert  a  building  into  a  granary. 
The  cost  of  going  new  as  opposed  to  remod¬ 
eling  is  probably  less  with  grain  storage 
than  with  many  other  farm  enterprises. 
Grain  is  heavy,  and  imposes  rough  structural 
requirements  on  a  building.  Analyzing  the 
strength  of  a  barn  is  expensive — and  an 
engineer  tends  to  over-design,  to  be  safe, 
when  he  doesn’t  know  the  actual  strength 
of  the  present  bui|ding.  You  may  end  up 
salvaging  only  the  shelter.” 

Many  times,  existing  buildings  can  be 
used.  It  may  be  part  of  the  plan  to  replace 
buildings  as  they  age,  so  their  probable  life 
is  important.  You  must  know  what  you 
hope  to  be  doing  during  the  life  of  the  sys¬ 
tem.  You  can’t  afford  the  cost  if  you  find  it 
will  not  fit  your  farming  in  five  years. 

The  second  big  decision  is  in  grain  stor¬ 
age.  Wet  or  dry?  McKenzie  explains:  “The 
tendency  when  a  dry  grain  facility  is 
planned  is  toward  a  completely  prepared 
feed.  This  means  a  farmer  is  faced  with 
moving  grain  out  of  storage  365  days  a  year. 
This  is  the  critical  consideration  in  plan¬ 
ning.  Most  farmers  move  grain  into  storage 
efficiently.  Harvesting  is  telescoped  into  a 
few  days,  and  puts  a  premium  on  labor. 
The  pressure  on  getting  gram  out  is  never 
as  great — a  fellow  can  goof  around  all  win¬ 
ter  wasting  time  and  never  notice  it. 


“In  getting  the  grain  out  of  storage,  you 
had  better  plan  for  processing,  that  is,  feed 
mixing.  Whether  or  not  you  process  now, 
you  had  better  be  prepared  to,  so  if  your 
commercial  service  goes  to  pot  you  can 
adapt.  Processing  means  bringing  the  feeds 
together  to  make  a  ration  for  livestock,  so 
you  had  better  begin  by  putting  the  build¬ 
ings  together.  The  biggest  single  problem  in 
grain  storage  on  most  farms  today  is  that 
we’ve  got  storage  spread  all  over  the  farm. 
Our  long-range  objective  must  be  to  have 
these  buildings  together,  so  we  can  assemble 
the  ration  without  putting  grain  on  wheels. 

“There  never  was  a  point  to  having  wheels 
on  a  hammermill — except  that  storage  was 
so  scattered  around — and  the  waste  is  just 
foolish.  Bring  your  storage  together — and 
if  you’re  not  processing  now,  leave  space  for 
the  installation  of  a  processing  building. 

“You  can’t  do  much  about  widespread 
farm  layouts.  They’re  fixed.  But  you  can  in¬ 
fluence  the  arrangement  through  the  addi¬ 
tions.  As  you  add  new  buildings  they  should 
be  part  of  a  long-time  plan  to  bring  coordi¬ 
nation,  and  make  a  gradual  transition  from 
where  you  are  to  where  you  want  to  be,  as 
you  write  off  outmoded  buildings. 

“Some  of  the  present  buildings  will  be  in 
the  wrong  place — and  these  you  must  rele¬ 
gate  to  a  minimum  reinvestment  basis.  You 
get  as  many  miles  as  possible  out  of  them, 
without  putting  anything  back. 

“Processing  is  what  determines  the  lay¬ 
out  of  the  combined  facility,”  McKenzie 
emphasized,  and  his  loud  voice  boomed  in 
his  small  office  as  he  went  on:  “Handling 
the  materials  before  processing  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  handling  the  feed  after  grind¬ 
ing.  Before  the  hammermill  there  are  three 
or  four  things  to  be  mixed.  Afterwards  the 
feed  is  all  the  same  and  one  pipe  or  auger 
or  wagon  is  enough.” 
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Frye  looks  down  the  one-inch  pipe  which  will 
carry  feed  up  to  800  feet  underground  from  his 
mill  to  the  poultry  houses  by  pneumatic  con¬ 
veyor.  Air  pressure  and  feed  flow  are  carefully 
regulated  to  make  an  actual  suspension  of 
feed  in  air  inside  the  pipe.  It  can  turn  corners 
without  blocking.  An  Erietz  vibrator  (right) 
conveniently  fits  on  the  Decker  mill.  The 
vibrating  trough  (below  the  tank) 
feeds  antibiotics  or  minerals  onto  the 
moving  belt  which  leads  to  the  mill. 


“High-moisture  com  is  more  of  a  prob¬ 
lem.  Here  you  tend  to  feed  direct,  without 
processing.  Hence  the  ideal  is  to  have  stor¬ 
age  at  the  feeding  site.  It  is  simple  to  add 
the  necessary  supplements.  But  if  you  do 
this,  you  have  two  difficulties:  First,  to 
build  economical  storage,  you  prefer  to  put 
it  all  in  one  unit — say  one  10,000-bushel 
tank.  But  it  may  be  impractical  to  have 
enough  animals  in  one  lot  to  handle  all  this 
— you’d  prefer  two  lots  and  two  5,000- 
bushel  tanks,  and  up  goes  the  cost.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  if  you  assume  that  the  tanks  have  a 
life  of  1 5  to  20  years,  there  is  a  big  question : 
‘Will  you  change  to  feed  processing  within 
the  life  of  this  building?’  Remember  the  dry 
grain  thinking  on  storage  layout — all  to¬ 
gether.  Right  now  I  would  not  recommend 
a  man  that  he  consolidate  high-moisture 
corn  storage,  but  I’m  faced  with  a  paradox 
— he  may  find  it  necessary  to  process  wet 
corn  within  the  life  of  his  facility. 

“Although  I  believe  high-moisture  com 
is  the  coming  thing,  there  are  still  some 
points  for  the  dry  com.  Dry  corn  can  be 
stored  in  a  low-cost  highly  efficient  build¬ 
ing — and  can  be  marketed  as  com.  High- 
moisture  corn,”  laughed  McKenzie,  “can 
not  be  sold  for  Post  Toasties — it’s  designed 
for  cattle.  And,  Iowa  State  trials  have 
shown  we  may  be  able  to  add  enzymes  to 
dry  com,  and  get  the  same  improved  results 
as  wet  com  gave  in  recent  trials.” 

Following  the  Plan 

When  the  decisions  are  made — new  or  old 
buildings,  wet  or  dry  corn — the  layout  be¬ 
comes  more  fun,  like  working  out  a  model 
railroad,  one  farmer  said.  But  an  expert  can 
still  offer  a  few  tips.  McKenzie  continues: 

“Put  bulk  grain  storage  on  the  ground. 
Pick  it  up  when  you  need  it,  with  an  ele¬ 
vator.  The  reason  is  simple.  Bulk  grain — 
and  I  mean  large  amounts — is  emptied  once 
a  year.  You  can’t  afford  to  put  it  up  in  the 
air  for  one  unloading.  Empty  it  with  a 
auger,  or  drag,  preferably  one  which  can 
be  moved  for  use  on  several  bins. 

“You  will  find  the  most  economical 
answer  is  to  put  a  little  hopper  in  the 
processing  area,  and  spend  the  money  on 
equipment  to  move  grain  from  bulk  bins 
up  to  that  hopper  fast  and  conveniently. 

“The  use  of  a  flat  bottom  bin,  with  an 
unloader,  is  the  alternative  to  hoppering  a 
bin.  A  flat  bottom  unloader  removes  ma¬ 
terial  that  reposes  on  the  floor.  The  hopper 
prevents  material  from  reposing  on  the 
floor.  The  mechanical  unloader  can  be 
made  portable,  for  use  on  any  grain  bin, 
and  the  hoppering  may  be  unnecessary. 
You  leave  the  unloader  in  place  till  the  bin 
is  empty,  then  move  to  another  bin.  But 
with  bulk  supplement  tanks,  you  may  use 
a  little  from  each  every  day.  Then  the  hop¬ 
per  is  the  only  sensible  answer,  it  would  be 
wasteful  to  move  one  unloader  between  the 
bins  every  day. 

“One  last  thing,  and  then  I’m  through. 
There’s  not  near  enough  flat  storage.  I  mean 
grain  stored  on  the  floor  of  a  dear-span 
rectangular  building.  Oh,  there’s  a  reason, 
I  know.  People  tend  to  think  flat  storage  is 


too  big,  but,  believe  me,  it’s  not  anything 
like  as  scattered  as  the  storage  they’ve  got 
today.  There  is  much  merit  in  having  some 
flat  storage,  say  half,  for  example,  and  the 
reason  is  flexibility.  Flat  storage  buildings 
can  be  used  for  other  things  when  the  grain 
has  gone,  whereas  a  bin  is  almost  useless. 
Why  put  only  half  of  the  grain  in  flat? 
Because  you  have  a  good  chance  of  getting 
this  much  storage  clear  for  other  uses.  It 
can  be  cleared  by  mid-winter,  and  then 
used  for  fertilizer,  machinery,  or  even  live¬ 
stock.  You  could  use  flat  storage  which 
still  had  grain  in  there,  but  it  isn’t  as  con¬ 
venient  or  useful.  The  last  reason  is  also  a 
hedge.  If  you  change  to  high-moisture 
corn,  there  is  a  good  chance  you  will  still 
have  enough  dry  corn  around  to  use  your 
bins — if  they  are  half  your  total  storage. 
Then  you  use  flat  storage  for  something 
else.  There,”  said  McKenzie,  “I’m  done.” 

Getting  Things  Done 

Theory’s  fine,  but  each  farmer  wants  facts 
for  his  fann.  Where  can  he  get  bin  sizes, 
auger  loads  and  angles,  mill  output  and 
hopper  slopes?  The  dealer  is  usually  the 
answer  as  he  is  backed  up  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer.  The  local  electric  supplier  may  help. 
And  the  county  agents  and  University  ex¬ 
tension  men  certainly  will.  But  be  careful. 
This  is  a  new  field,  and  there  are  agents 
who  may  be  well-meaning,  but  not  well 
educated  in  this  new  system-planning  game. 
Be  sure  the  man  you  pick  has  a  good  repu¬ 
tation,  and  some  experience,  and,  best  of  all, 
the  manufacturer’s  approval.  No  manufac¬ 
turer  wants  to  risk  the  reputation  of  his 
equipment  by  wrong  installation. 

Take  a  dealer  like  Duane  Dahnert,  part¬ 
ner  in  Waterman  Electric  at  Waterman, 


Illinois,  a  trained  engineer,  and  a  short, 
friendly-faced,  top-rate  planner.  He  has  in¬ 
stalled  both  of  the  small  mills  put  out  today 
— the  Mix-Mill  and  the  Decker  mill.  “I 
have  laid  out  several  systems,”  said 
Dahnert,  “but  they  are  all  part  of  a  pro¬ 
gram.  We  never  seem  to  come  across  any¬ 
one  with  the  idea  and  the  money  at  the 
same  time!  The  first  thing  usually  is  rewir¬ 
ing.  We  are  going  to  200  amps,  and  pole 
distribution.  We  put  the  meter  on  a  pole  in 
the  middle  of  the  set-up — including  the 
house,  which  is  still  the  heaviest  overall 
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user.  Then  we  hope  to  sell  the  prospect  the 
equipment  as  he  needs  it  or  can  afford  it. 
I  spend  a  lot  of  time  doing  planning  that 
doesn’t  get  paid  for,  but  I  hope  I’m  building 
up  my  future  prospects.  This  way,  you 
know.  I’m  going  to  be  sure  I  give  a  farmer 
the  right  plan,  or  he  won’t  be  back. 

“Really,”  said  Dahnert,  “the  only  prob¬ 
lem  with  these  systems  comes  with  non¬ 
flowing  materials.  Many  bins  are  installed 
without  agitators,  but  these  are  available 
and  may  be  necessary  in  certain  materials. 
It  is  difficult  to  handle  high-fat  feeds,  as  in 
some  poultry  rations,  and  there  is  no  pro¬ 
vision  to  add  molasses  automatically  with 
these  small-volume  machines.  Automatic 
addition  of  these  components  is  a  job  for 
specialized  equipment,  available,  but  ex¬ 
pensive.” 

Help  From  Manufacturers 
Mix-Mill  is  made  by  Belle  City  Engineering 
Co.,  Bluffton,  Indiana.  The  Decker  mill  is 
made  by  the  Decker  Manufacturing  Co., 
Rockford,  Illinois. 

The  Mix-Mill  uses  four  augers  to  meas¬ 
ure  out  feed.  The  speed  of  each  auger  is 
controlled  by  a  dial  on  the  mill,  and  a  fifth 
dial  speeds  up  all  the  augers  together,  or 


slows  them  down.  A  single  2-horsepower 
motor  drives  the  augers  and  the  hammer- 
mill.  Any  one  auger  can  be  slowed  down  to 
mix  80  pounds  into  a  ton  of  feed  from  the 
other  three,  and  any  auger  can  be  stopped 
altogether — all  controlled  by  the  dials.  The 
total  output  from  the  mill  is  about  two  tons 
an  hour  (think  of  that  as  48  tons  a  day). 

The  Decker  mill  is  a  horizontal  belt  with 
vertical  pipes  feeding  the  grain  onto  the 
belt.  The  pipes  may  be  raised  and  lowered. 
As  a  pipe  is  raised,  more  grain  flows  onto  the 
belt,  and  to  the  mill.  A  one-third-horse- 
power  motor  drives  the  belt,  and  the  ham- 
mermill  has  a  separate  two-horsepower 
motor.  This  mill  will  produce  about  two 
tons  an  hour.  Of  course,  with  either  mill  this 
depends  on  the  size  of  screen  used  and  the 
material  being  ground. 

The  Decker  mill  must  have  gravity  feed 
built  above  it,  the  Mix-Mill  has  small  hop¬ 
pers  as  a  part  of  the  unit.  The  Decker  mill 
has  the  higher  output  of  the  two,  but  it  is 
harder  to  change  the  ration.  On  the  Decker, 
the  pipes  must  be  raised,  and  then  the  new 
rate  of  flow  measured  by  weighing  the  out¬ 
put  of  each  pipe.  The  Mix-Mill  adjustment 
is  by  a  hand  dial.  However,  for  true  accu¬ 
racy,  all  mills  should  be  checked  by  weigh¬ 


The  Frye  layout  has  been  planned  for  growth. 
The  white-roofed  processing  shed  houses 
the  mill,  and  stores  machinery.  The  storage 
clustered  around  it  holds  soybean  meal,  oats, 
corn  and  three  premixes.  The  four  bins 
together  are  additional  corn  storage.  The  turkey 
house  is  the  shed  at  top  left. 


ing  the  delivery  at  different  settings. 

Both  mills  have  a  limiting  switch,  if  one 
ingredient  of  a  ration  stops  flowing,  the 
whole  mill  stops.  Both  have  a  control  panel 
with  a  time  clock  to  use  for  small  batches  of 
feed.  Once  started  either  mill  is  automatic. 

The  manufacturer  of  the  Decker  mill 
claims  the  cost  of  a  dial  adjuster  for  feed 
flowrate  is  not  justified,  as  the  present  de¬ 
vice  is  simple.  He  feels  many  farmers  will 
seldom  change  their  rations,  and  will  have 
no  trouble  when  they  do. 

An  engineer  from  the  Belle  City  firm, 
Vaughn  W.  Slack,  explained,  “These  mills 
are  easy  to  install — if  there  is  overhead 
room  for  gravity  hoppers  two  men  can  do  it 
easily  in  three  days.  With  auger  feed  from 
bins  it  may  be  even  quicker.  The  fastest 
ever,  I  think,  was  a  gravity  unit  finished  in 
{Continued  on  page  103) 
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An  M&W  U  ve  Hydraulic  System 
provides  finger-tip  power  for 
the  latest  hydraulic  equipment 
regardless  of  the  age  of  your  tractor , . . 


turns  even 
old  tractors 
into 

young  giants 


Need  to  get  more  work  out  of  your  old  tractor?  You  can  by  installing 
an  M&W  Live  Hydraulic  System  whether  it  be  to  operate  a  hydraulic 
manure  loader,  dozer,  cultivator,  plows  or  any  and  all  of  the  latest 
hydraulic  tools.  You’ll  have  hydraulic  power  to  spare. 

Only  M&W  makes  a  live  hydraulic  system  specifically  engineered  for  your 
make  and  model  tractor  regardless  of  its  age.  More  than  70  models  are 
available  to  give  you  one  way  or  two  way,  one  way  hydraulic  power. 
It  lifts,  it  controls,  it  applies  hydraulic  force  to  make  short-shift  of 
jobs  now  beyond  the  work-range  of  your  non-hydraulic  equipped  tractor. 
Matches  the  “built-in”  systems  of  the  newest  tractors  in  every  respect 

Completely  independent  of  transmission^ 
clutch  and  PTO 

Not  a  makeshift  nor  an  attachment,  but  a  custom  engineered  live 
hydraulic  system  working  as  an  integral  part  of  your  tractor  to  provide 
instantaneous  and  continuous  hydraulic  power  entirely  independent 
of  transmission,  clutch  and  PTO.  See  your  M&W  dealer  today.  Find 
out  how  little  it  costs  to  turn  your  old  tractor  into  a  young  giant 
You  can  double  the  usefulness,  the  work-range  of  your  present  tractor 
for  more  profitable  farming  tomorrow. 

Write  for  your  copy  of  FREE  booklet — LASTING  POWER. 


for  Formoll  Ownors— 

M&W  LIVE  POW’R  PTO 

Maintains  constant  PTO  speed  en¬ 
tirely  independent  of  tractor  travel 
without  clutching,  shifting,  or  touch¬ 
ing  the  throttle.  Has  capacity  to 
handle  twice  the  horsepower  your 
troctor  coi\  develop. 

Available  for  Farmall  H,  M,  Super 
H,  Super  M,  W-4,  W-d,  Soper  W-4 
and  Super  W-6. 


Of 


M&W  TRACTOR  PRODUCTS 

PROVEN  BY  FARMERS  IN  EVERY  ONE  OF  THE 


C-4 

3914  Oreen  8tr*«t 
Anchor,  Illinois 


50 


STATES 


Mulfi-Porpbs* 

More  Profits 


the  low  cost  answer  to 
all  your  farm 
building 
needs . . . 


GRAIN  STORAGE 


meets  U.S.D.A.  specifica-^ 
tions.  Bulkheads,  vents,** 
louvers,  hatches  for  easy 
i*.*  handling. 


MULTIPLE  USES  such  as  gr^ 

and  machinery  storage  combined. 


Be  sure  you  get  FACTS  FIRST  —  on  these  efficient,  flexible,  economical 
farm  buildings.  Sound  engineering  and  design  insures  long  life,  depend¬ 
able  service  and  attractive  appearance  with  virtually  no  maintenance  cost. 
Money-saving  features  include  pre-punched  girts  and  purlins  for  fast,  easy 
erection.  Broad  range  of  widths  in  any  lengths  of  20'  multiples.  Send  for 
illustrated  folder  giving  complete  details. 


Send  Coupon  or  just  a  Post  Cord 


OFF  SEASON  STORAGE 

. _ ,  or  utility  buildings  for 

equipment,  cattle,  hay,  etc. 


United  Steel  Fabricators,  Inc. 

WOOSTER,  OHIO 


I - 

I  United  Steel  Fabricators,  Inc. 

I  Dept.  Farm  A.  Wooster,  Ohio 

I  Please  rush  details  —  I  am  interested  in  a  building 
’  approximately _ x _ to  be  used  mainly  for 


Name _ 

Address _ 

City _ County _ States 


Animal  Breeders  Throughout  the  Nation 
Depend  on 

CARROT  OIL 

The  richest  known  natural  source  of  Vitamin  E 
— for  healthier  livestock,  better  meat,  milk  and 
egg  production,  surer  pregnancies,  more  vigorous 
young,  faster  growth — in  short,  for  safer  profits. 

Carrot  Oil  is  available  in  various  forms,  one  or 
more  of  which  is  adapted  to  your  needs.  Use 
Quintrex  ADE  Oil  with  animals  that  fail  to  con¬ 
ceive — results  guaranteed  when  due  to  Vitamin  E 
deficiency.  Sand  $1.80  for  4-oz.  bottle  postpaid. 
Breeders  depend  on  it  year 
after  year. 

Ask  for  36-page  booklet 
on  "Carrot  Oil"  and  folder 
entitled  "Carrot  Oil  in  the 
Feeding  of  Ruminants." 

NUTRITIONAL  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Dept.  FA  South  Whitley,  Indiana 


WANT 
BETTER  HAY 

. . . FAST? 

See  the  new 

BRILLION 

HAY  CONDITIONER 

on  page  118. 


How  to  Blast  a  Stump 

{Continued  from  page  38) 
tip  it  over  or  blow  it  up.” 

In  making  a  hole  at  the  base  of  the 
stump  Sutter  uses  a  steel  crowbar.  He 
probes  down  through  the  roots  on  a  45 
degree  angle.  If  he  hits  rocks,  solid  roots 
or  tight  soil,  he  puts  in  a  primer.  This  is 
one  stick  of  powder,  which  he  detonates 
with  a  six-second  delay  “so  there  is  time  to 
walk  to  the  shelter  side  of  the  stump,”  Fred 
explains.  This  primer  loosens  up  the  ground 
to  make  a  deeper  hole.  He  cleans  out  the 
hole  with  a  regular  spade  shovel  with  the 
sides  rolled  in  to  a  4-inch  width.  These 
sides  help  grab  and  bring  out  the  dirt. 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  use  two  or 
three  primer  shots  on  large  8  to  10  foot 
diameter  stumps  to  get  a  hole  5  to  7  feet 
deep.  If  the  soil  is  wet  and  heavy  clay  or 
loam  it  takes  less  powder.  Rocky,  sandy  or 
loose  soil  takes  more  powder. 

“Blasting  a  stump  near  a  building  or 
other  no  trespass  structure  takes  a  bit  of 
doing,”  Sutter  continued.  “We  call  it  two 
holing.  We  make  two  holes  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  stump.  This  divides  the  charge. 
We  tamp  in  only  half  the  amount  of  pow¬ 
der  used  out  in  the  open.  That  is,  if  the 
stump  is  large  enough  for  40  sticks  we  put 
in  only  20,  divided  equally  in  each  hole. 
We  then  bulldoze  dirt  around  the  base 
three  or  four  feet  high.  This  type  of  blast 
will  break  the  stump  loose  and  will  not 
blow  pieces  high  in  the  sky.” 

{Continued  on  page  84) 


cut  feed  costs 

with  these  NEW  machines 


MIX  ’N  GRIND 

A  complete  feed  mill  opera¬ 
tion  in  one  iow  cost  machine. 
One  man  can  grind,  mix  and 
sack  a  complete  batch  of 
accurately  blended  formula 
feed  in  less  than  20  min.— 
at  lower  per  ton  cost  than 
ever  before  possible.  Rug¬ 
gedly  built— it  requires  min¬ 
imum  space,  is  easy  to 
operate,  uses  only  two  low 
HP  motors.  Made  in  1,  IV^ 
and  2  ton  models.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed. 


MIX  N  GRIND  with 
HOPPER  SCRIE 

The  same  “Mix  'n  Grind" 
machine  described  above 
—with  a  hopper  bin  and 
scale  added.  The  hopper 
bin  is  entirely  supported 
on  the  scale -so  that  you 
can  accurately  weigh 
material  before  it  is 
ground.  Available  in  1,  IV^ 
and  2  ton  models  with 
1200,  1800  and  2400  lb. 
capacity  bins  respectively. 

p. - CUP  AND  MAIL  TODAY  — _ —  —  — _ —  —  — _ 

I  THE  DUPLEX  MILL  A  MFC.<0.,  Dept.  FO,  Springfield,  Ohio 
I  Send  me  full  details  on  items  checked:  J 

I  n  Mix  'n  Grind  □  Mix  ’n  Grind  with  Hopper  Scale  J 

I  Name _  i 

I  Address _ Phone _  J 

j  City _ State _  | 

l_— — _ ^1 
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Let  the  youngsters  ride . . . 


AlCOA  GAIES  ARE 


Let  the  boys  pile  on!  They  aren’t  going 
to  hurt  this  rugged  Alcoa®  Aluminum 
Farm  Gate.  It’s  made  for  rough  treatment 
. . ,  engineered  like  a  bridge.  Cross  braces, 
aircraft  riveted,  are  precisely  placed  to 
stand  maximum  stress. 

Alcoa’s  agricultural  engineers  designed 
this  gate  with  just  one  main  idea  in  mind : 
durability.  Gates  must  last  or  they  aren’t 
worth  hanging.  This  Alcoa  Aluminum 
Gate  will  last . . .  year  after  year. 

It  will  dress  up  your  farmstead,  too. 
Your  show  barn.  Your  stock  pens.  It’s  the 


best  looking  farm  gate  on  the  market  and, 
what’s  more,  it  will  stay  good  looking. 
Alcoa  Gates  never  need  painting  or  other 
expensive  maintenance. 

See  the  sturdy  Alcoa  Aluminum  Gate 
at  your  farm  supply  dealer’s  first  time  you 
go  to  town.  He  has  them  for  openings  10 
to  16  ft  wide,  52  in.  high.  There’s  a  special 
36-in.-high  hog  gate,  too,  if  that’s  what 
you  need. 

All  Alcoa  Gates  are  made  from  special, 
heavy-gage  aluminum.  They’re  delivered 
complete  with  accessories  for  easy  hanging. 
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You’ll  own  the  best  farm  gate  made  . . . 
and  the  most  attractive  . . .  when  you  hang 
an  Alcoa  Aluminum  Gate.  They’re  Horse 
High,  Hog  Tight  and  Bull  Strong! 


Your  Guide  to  the  Best  in  Aluminum  Value 


AI.COA 

A  ACUMINUW 


-O. 


For  Exciting  Drama  Watch 
"Alcoa  Theatre,"  Alternate 
Mondays,  NBC-TV,  and 
"Alcoa  Presents,"  Every 
Tuesday,  ABC-TV 
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Prove  to  yourself  that  Alcoa  Aluminum  Gates  are  built 
rugged.  Send  us  this  coupon  and  we’ll  send  you,  without 
obligation,  a  free,  10-in.  section  of  the  sturdy  rail  that  makes 
the  Alcoa  Gate  the  best  buy  on  the  market. 

Aluminum  Company  of  America 
1930-F  Alcoa  Building,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 


□  Farmer 

□  Dealer 

□  Student 


Address 


^  T-Six  D  (Lift  or  Tow  Models) 

‘  cuts  90-inch  swath 

\ 

lobstarved  - 
hungry  for  work! 

^  ■  .4^"' 

4y 

t 

•  t 

♦ 

,  IIS'!''-* 

'  Mo*, 

Mow’Hawk  (Lift  or  Tow 

Models)  cuts  60-inch  swath 

Ulliston  Rotary  Cutters  chew  up  stalks,  stubble,  brush, 
prunings-move  on  to  mow  pastures,  top  crops,  too! 

Lilliston’s  amazing,  all-around  cutters  seldom  run  out  of  things  to  do. 

That’s  why  they’re  world-famous.  Tough,  brawny,  ready  for  anything,  the  rugged  Lilliston 
works  all  over  your  farm— always  comes  back  for  more.  See  a  demonstration 
on  your  farm— write  us  and  we’ll  see  that  you  get  it. 


Lilliston  holds  the  price 
line  in  '59.  Now,  more  than 
ever,  you  can't  beat  that 
Lilliston  value  ! 


C  U  STO  M  -f  eed-maker 
by  THORO-SPEED 

Offers  more 
^  features 
n  u  Provides  fast, 

""  labor  free  batch 

blending  of 
thO"®'  dairy,  swine, 

poultry 


LILLISTON 

IMFI.BMBNT  COMPANY  /  Albany,  Georgia  •  Waco,  Tejcaa 


B  1  *  Package  includes  Mix- 

■  J  %  DCi  *’’•  Grinder,  Blower 

B  M  Nr  and  Air  Separator,  plus 

M  ^  Grain  Hopper. 

\  /  Options  irclude: 

\  /  *  Scale  equipment 

\  /  •  2  to  1  hopper 

)  '  "~3},  •  Eu.'  :orn  feeder 

•  Molasses  (wet)  attachment 

*  Corn  sheller 

n  _  rc  PRODUCTION 

feed-system  by 

^  fl  \  Thoro-Speed. 

Developed  and 
J  "pockoged”  for 

P  requirements 

i'  1!?]  •'  /  1  larger  than  the 

Jryi  I  “Custom" 

il — u  L J]  — J  line,  fitted  to 

J  I  I  existing  barn 

►J  SeSj^SS— J  '*'•*1' fl**  P''®’tab 

house  complete. 

THORO-SPEED  CO,,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio 


Sutter  says  most  people  never  lose  re¬ 
spect  for  blasting  powder  even  after  they 
have  learned  to  handle  it.  The  blasting  cap 
is  a  real  danger.  “Caps  should  be  kept  at 
least  a  hundred  yards  away  from  stored 
powder  until  ready  to  put  the  two  together 
for  blasting.  Most  states  have  laws  to  pro¬ 
hibit  carrying  or  keeping  caps  and  dyna¬ 
mite  together. 

“A  farmer  doesn’t  need  to  hire  a  powder 
specialist  to  blast  stumps,”  Sutter  suggests. 
“All  he  has  to  do  is  get  an  instruction  book¬ 
let  published  by  the  Institute  of  Explosives 
from  his  powder  dealer,  follow  the  rules, 
and  he  will  have  no  trouble. 

“One  other  thing,”  he  cautioned.  “Stay 
away  from  any  blast  until  the  smoke  clears 
away.  This  burnt  nitroglycerin  gas  when 
inhaled  dilates  the  blood  vessels  in  the  body. 
Since  they  can’t  dilate  in  the  brain  because 
of  the  skull,  a  lung  full  of  gas  will  give  you 
a  terrific  headache.” 

Assembly  Line  Stump  Shooting 

Fred  Sutter  jolted  out  125  stumps  per  day 
for  10  days  for  the  Colonel  last  year,  using 
a  four  man  crew.  They  teamed  up  to  probe, 
prime,  clean  out,  load  and  wire  the  stumps 
for  multiple  blasting.  After  20  to  30  stumps 
were  ready  the  crew  was  cleared  out.  All 
the  stumps  were  blasted  at  once. 

The  detonator  Sutter  uses  is  an  electric 
device  called  a  Permissible  Multiple  Shot 
Blasting  Unit.  It  works  from  a  special  mag¬ 
neto.  A  safety  feature  is  a  detachable  han¬ 
dle.  The  unit  cannot  be  used  without  it. 


GAME  BIRDS 

Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 
BC^ym^TE  ^ 

wild  heritage.  Best  for  re- 
stocking  and  now  ready. 

Up  to  100  birds  $3.50  per  pair 
Over  100  birds  $3.00  per  pair 
Bobwhite  Quail  eggs  $25  per  100 

CHUKAR  PARTRIDGE 

Order  from  finest  laying  stock  $30  per  1 00 

Mlninim  order  10  kirds,  100  eggs — Prieee  f.o.b.  Joplin.  Mo. 
■■M  Booklet  of  instruction  with  each  order. 

Write  for  facts  about  Successful 
Restocking. 

LOWRANCE  QUAIL  FARM 

Keeognlied  Breeders  of  Quality  Birds 
Not  at  a  low,  but  at  a  FAIR  price 
Telephone  1730  Picker, 

Mayfair  3-3643  ,  r  a  xa 

or  4-4755  Joplin  4,  Mo. 


SUMMER  SORES* 


Chaf  Ml  UddGrt,  CrackMt  TMtSp  ^ 

Wir«  Cuts,  Fly  Sorw.  Cowpox*  Q/ 

*Blu-Kotc  covers  the  wound _  _ 

with  a  pcnctratinK  coating  to 
reduce  pus  formation,  dry  up 
secretions,  control  secondary 
infection  and  promote  clean, 
rapid  healing.  4  oz.  Ixtttle  $1 
at  drug  &  farm  stores  nr  write: 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS  I.  N.Y. 

Soften  UDDERS!  _ 
Heal  TEATS! 

The  earn#  antiseptic  ointment  in 
which  Dr.  Naylor  Medicated  Teat 
Dilator,  are  packed.  Designed  to 
relieve  soreness  .  .  .  conuestion. 

You  will  like  this  modem,  more 
effective  medication  for  Tender 
Udders,  Sore  Teats.  II  at  dnie 
and  farm  stores  or  write. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO,  MORRIS  I.  N.Y. 


Dr.  Naylors 

BLU-KOTE 


Dr  Naylor's 

UDDER 

BALM 


COSTLY 
WASTE 

A  dollar  saved  is  worth  ten  earned,  and  each 
Haverly  cooler  can  save  you  hundreds  of  dollars 
in  an  average  year. 


LABOR  SA  VINGS  Haverly  brings  payrolls  into  line  by 
ending  wasted  man-hours.  No  cans  to  lift  and  haul.  No 
time-consuming  delivery  problems.  Exclusive  sanitary 
construction  makes  Haverly  the  quickest  and  easiest 
cooler  to  clean— no  hard-to-reach  corners  or  germ-collect- 
*  ing  seams. 

MILK  SAVINGS  No  more  wasted  milk  sticking  to  can 
sides.  No  milk  loss  during  power  failures  — Haverly’s 
emergency  cooling  feature  protects  your  milk  under  all 
conditions  and  Haverly’s  exclusive  creamline  cooling 
keeps  quality  milk  in  premium  condition— never  any  but¬ 
tering  or  cream  loss.  Because  temperatures  in  a  Haverly 
go  down,  never  up,  between  milkings,  your  milk  is  always 
at  a  safe  temperature— even  after  a  new  milking  is  added. 


ELECTRICITY  SA  VINGS  The  Haverly  semi -direct  ex¬ 
pansion  method  of  cooling  milk  saves  electricity  because 
it  enables  you  to  take  advantage  of  off-peak  rates.  Haverly 
bulk  milk  coolers  consume  electricity  until  the  tank  tem¬ 
perature  comes  down  fast  to  36°.  Then  the  exclusive  cop¬ 
per  heat  exchangers  take  over  the  cooling  job,  pulling 
heat  away  from  the  stainless  steel  milk  liner.  And,  efficient 
Haverly  coolers  don’t  require  demand  meters. 

- 

Call  your  Haverly  dealer.  He  will  gladly  come  out  to  your 
farm  and  show  you  how  a  Haverly  Bulk  Milk  Cooler 
helps  end  costly  labor,  milk  and  ele<^ricity  waste. 


«IOHN  WOOD  COMPANY 

HAVERLY  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 

ROYERSFORO,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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WASH-UP  TIME  IN  *'59” 
WILL  BE  EASIER  IF  YOU 
OWN  A  SANI-LINE! 

The  photo  above  is  of  Mr.  Marvin  Hintz  of  Marion,  Wisconsin. 
Another  Good  Dairyman  who  is  saving  time  and  work  with 
a  Sani‘Line  Milking  System.  Marvin  and  his  brother  are 
milking  100  Holsteins  in  50  stanchions  using  the  two  shift 
method.  Five  handy  Portable  Milker  Units  help  make  this 
system  of  milking  fast  and  convenient. 

Hinman  Sani-Line  gives  you  a  safe  low  vacuum  milking 
system  which  promotes  healthy  udder  condition.  It  also  pro¬ 
vides  you  with  the  most  simplified  and  dependable  cleaned- 
in-place  washing  set  up  available  today.  Sani-Line  can  save 
you  hundreds  of  hours  of  time  and  work  each  year  which 
can  be  turned  into  added  profit.  The  initial  cost  of  Sani-Line 
is  surprisingly  low  too,  in  fact  if  you  have  an  average  size 
herd  it  will  be  ''worth  your  time"  to  ask  your  Hinman  Dealer 
for  an  estimate  for  your  Barn  or  Parlor.  You  will  be  pleased 
with  the  price. 


After  the  holes  are  dug  the  powder  is  tamped  into  the  holes 
with  a  wooden  pole  or  shovel  handle.  “Never  use  an  iron  crow¬ 
bar  or  anything  that  can  make  a  spark  when  tamping  |>owdei,” 
Sutter  warned.  “I  also  use  special  non-sparking  aluminum  pliers 
with  a  pick  and  screw  driver  attached.  These  attachments  are 
handy  to  cut  the  fuse,  j)ush  a  hole  in  the  end  of  the  stick  of  powder, 
crimp  the  cap  on  a  jjieee  of  fuse,  or  pry  open  the  powder  box  lid.” 

Powder  companies  make  all  ty|)es  and  strengths  of  nitroglycerin 
gel  powder.  The  type  most  recommended  for  fanners  is  called 
Stumping  Number  1.  It  is  a  20  per  cent  gel,  comes  in  50  pound 
boxes  of  120  sticks,  at  around  $1 1  per  box. 

Electric  six-second  delay  blasting  caps  used  with  the  multiple 
shot  blasting  unit  are  recommended,  but  fanners  can  use  regular 
fuse,  which  burns  one  minute  per  foot  and  can  be  cut  as  long  as 
necessary  to  walk  out  of  danger.  “If  it’s  a  big  shot  better  move  at 
least  200  feet  away,”  said  Sutter. 

Burning  the  Stumps 

“It’s  fun  to  burn,”  said  the  Colonel.  “I  love  to  push  the  stumps, 
logs  and  snags  into  ])iles  and  see  them  go  up  in  smoke.  The  smog 
control  people  in  California  wouldn’t  like  me  verv'  well  because 
I’ve  been  burning  piles  of  wood,  both  green  and  dr)',  for  18  years. 
But  so  has  everyone  else  in  the  northwest  who  does  any  land  clear¬ 
ing.  I  haven’t  heard  of  any  t)ther  satisfactory’  way  to  dispose  of 
hundreds  of  tons  per  acre  of  green  and  rotting  wood.  If  they  ever 
stop  us  we’re  licked.  Maybe  that’s  why  I’ve  been  hurrying  the 
clearing  program,”  said  the  Colonel  with  a  sly  look.  “I  w'ant  a 
cattle  ranch  cleared  and  in  top  production  of  grass  and  cattle 
before  I  die  and  I’m  only  half  done.” 

Colonel  Htwker  has  used  anything  that  will  make  a  hot  quick 
flame  to  help  consume  the  tremendous  piles  of  the  stubborn  by- 
jjroducts  of  the  logging  industry.  In  1946  he  was  told  the  Army 
would  give  him  a  carload  of  incendiary  bomb  material  if  he  would 
pay  the  freight  on  it.  Hooker  agreed.  It  cost  $600. 

“Hut  it  was  cheap  at  that,”  said  the  Colonel.  “It  helped  burn  a 
lot  of  stumps.”  He  has  bought  carloads  of  old  tires,  which  make  a 
very  hot  6re.  He  has  also  used  crank  case  oil,  stove  oil,  diesel  fuel, 
paper  and  a  combination  of  magnesium  powder  and  carbide,  in 
his  quest  for  a  hot  flame  to  consume  wood. 

“But  of  all  things  tried,  a  fan  is  the  best  tool  to  increase  and 
keep  constant  the  intensity  of  the  Hre,”  the  Colonel  said.  “My 
foreman,  Frank  Bonagofsky,  got  the  idea  by  using  the  hay  chopper 
blower  on  our  old  John  Deere  forage  harvester.  He’d  back  it  up  to 
a  pile,  start  the  Hre — and  say,  would  it  take  off!  We’ve  found  the 
hay  chopper  too  inconvenient  to  get  in  many  spots  so  we  looked 
around  and  now  use  a  portable  Garrett  Cyclone  Fan  powered  with 
a  quarter  horse  gasoline  engine.  We’ve  found  this  small  fan  can  be 
placed  in  the  right  spot  and  will  burn  a  pile  ten  times  as  fast  as  an 
unassisted  fire,  with  or  without  incendiary  material.” 

Some  stumps  bulldozed  out  of  the  ground  are  difficult  to  burn 
because  of  the  soil  clinging  to  them.  After  a  bit  of  experimenting 
they  found  if  they  built  an  “A”  frame,  then  hooked  a  stump  on  a 
cable  and  pulled  it  over  the  “A”  frame  and  let  it  fall,  it  would 
shake  off  most  of  the  dirt. 

When  the  fann  work  is  slack  and  the  entire  crew  of  6  to  8  men 
turn  out,  they  can  pile  and  bum  the  offal  from  an  acre  in  one  day. 

Fred  Sutter  volunteered  another  burning  trick  he  uses  on  con¬ 
tract  jobs.  He  takes  along  an  air  compressor,  mns  iron  pipe  into 
the  pile  of  brush  20  to  30  feet  in  two  or  three  spots.  This  pipe  has 
holes  a  foot  apart  and  alternating  around  the  pipe.  He  connects 
the  compressor  hose  to  the  pipes  and  after  starting  the  fire  with 
rags  or  paper  soaked  in  oil  and  placed  in  an  old  tire  tucked  in  the 
pile,  he  turns  on  the  air.  “This  puts  a  breeze  right  in  the  middle  of 
the  pile  and  it  really  goes,”  Fred  said.  “The  only  trouble  is  that 
the  iron  pipe  soon  burns  out.  It  also  may  be  too  expensive  for 
most  farmers  to  buy  a  compressor,  but  it  is  good  for  a  contractor.” 


WRITE  FOR  COMPLETE  NEW  CATALOG  TODAY 


MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

DEPT.  HZ  BOX  360 

ONEIDA,  NEW  YORK 


Cleaning  Up 

Burning  the  huge  piles  of  wood  is  only  half  the  job.  After  that 
comes  the  tedious  task  of  picking  up  the  chips,  small  roots,  and 
partly  burned  wcxkI.  The  Colonel  said,  “Bet  I’ve  picked  up  ten 
thousand  tons  of  chips.  I’v'e  got  so  conscious  of  wanting  things 
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mOAY  ITS  HEAL  SMART  TO  CHOOSE 


$99  pm 


MOSTsrriE 

And  this  Dodgs  SWEPTLIME’S  bright  n$w  btsuty 
hts  its  pncticdl  side.  That  smart,  smooth  swup 
from  headlight  to  taillight  makes  possible  more 
load  space -the  mo^  In  the  low-price  held! 


The  new  Dodge  SWEPTLI9E  is  the  truck  that  gives 
you  the  most  of  everything:  Easy  ride . . .  extra  load 
space . . .  hashing  power.  Test-drive  It  soon!  Test 
Dodge  prices,  too-they're  often  the  lowest  prices! 


Up  to  205  hp.  (check  tjiat  against  other  pick-ups 
in  the  low-price  held)  puts  the  zip  in  this  eager 
Y-l  Or  choose  the  famous,  dependable  Dodge  Six. 
Of  course,  both  give  full  power  on  regular  gas. 


It!s  M  truck  with  the  most  mjjjj. 


Twin  Telescopic 

Farm  Hoist 


send 

this 

coupon 

today! 


DUMP  BODIES  and  HOISTS 


cnrec  40  6u«h«l 
80  Bush*! 

Fill  only  one*  or  huric*  a  wook 
—  savor  you  fimo  and  work. 


Send  for  FREE 
Selection  Guide 


To  help  you  choose  the  hoist 
that  will  give  you  the  best  serv¬ 
ice,  The  Heil  Co.  offers  a  free, 
illustrated  booklet,  “How  to  Se¬ 
lect  the  Right  Hoist  for  Your 
Truck.”  Prepared  by  leading  ex¬ 
perts  in  dump  truck  design  and 
application,  the  booklet  discuss¬ 
es  the  advantages  of  various 
types  of  conversion  hoists  and 
provides  sp)ecific  reasons  why 
certain  features  are  important 
for  dependable  hoist  performance. 


milQLc# 

MILWAUKEE  1,  WISCONSIN 


YEARS  TROUGH 
GUARANTEE 

Cast  iron  trough  guorantood 
30  yoors.  Also  ovailablo  with 
hoavy  gaugo  stoel  trough, 
guaranteed  1 5  years. 


BUILT  TO  0UTLAST...0UTPERF0RM  THEM  AU 

Stands  up  to  roughest  abuse  from  livestock  and  weather!  Heavy  rust-resisting 
Armco  Zinegrip;  sturdy  angle  iron  bracing.  It's  round  —  fills  from  one  position; 
gives  maximum  eating  room,  18  oversize  doors  —  plenty  of  headroom  for  largest 
hogs.  Adjustable  feed  flow  ...  no  bridging.  Heavy  steel  brace  around  top  keeps 
feeder  in  perfect  round;  snug-fitting  top  slips  on  and  off  easily.  Weatherproof 
. , .  rodent-proof  —  eliminates  feed  waste.  Your  best  bet  yet 
for  less  cost  and  more  profits! 

'  literature  and 

BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  $150,  Quincy,  Illinois  prices 


picked  up  I  catch  myself  picking  up  paper  on  Tacoma  streets. 

“VVe  pile  all  this  small  stuff"  and  bum  it  on  the  spot  or  throw 
it  on  a  truck  and  haul  it  to  one  spot  and  bum  it  all  together.  Tlien 
we  start  leveling.  We  use  the  bulldozer  blade  to  fill  up  the  big 
holes  and  smooth  out  the  bumps.  And  it’s  pick  up,  pick  up,  as 
wood  w'orks  to  the  surface.  The  land  is  then  plowed  with  a  four 
bottom  moldboard  plow  and  we  pick  up  more  bits  of  wood,  be¬ 
fore  it’s  gone  ov^er  with  an  off-set  disk.  We  may  go  over  the  area 
both  before  and  after  plowing  with  an  Eversman  land  leveler, 
which  smooths  up  the  surface  well  enough  for  sprinkler  irrigation 
and  har\’esting  purposes.  After  that  first  going  over  we’re  in  the 
grass  and  clover  business. 

“It’s  about  as  costly  to  bum  as  it  is  to  blast  those  stumps,”  the 
Colonel  retorted  when  asked  if  the  burning  operation  wasn’t  a 
reasonable  priced  activity.  “On  one  100  acre  field,  burning  cost 
$150  per  acre.  This  included  labor,  bulldozer,  truck,  fuel  and 
other  equipment.” 


Blasting  and  Clearing  Costs 

“Blasting  costs  run  around  $4  to  $5  per  average  stump;  big  ones 
go  up  to  $10,”  the  Colonel  said.  “With  50  stumps  per  acre  there 
goes  $250.  Bulldozing  the  stumps  into  piles  will  cost  from  $50  to 
$200  per  acre,  depending  on  the  number  of  stumps,  down  timber 
and  second  growth. 

“I  haven’t  figured  picking  up  chips  except  as  a  percentage  of 
wages  paid.  I’d  say  it  would  mn  $50  per  acre  because  you  have  to 
pick  three  or  four  times. 

“The  total  costs  of  clearing  the  400  acres  have  mn  from  $200  to 
$1,000  an  acre,  at  least  an  average  of  $500  per  acre,”  said  the 
Colonel,  summing  up.  “The  cost  has  been  high — but  time  will  re¬ 
pay  as  the  need  for  this  land  increases  its  value.  I’ve  made  the 
land  blossom  and  changed  its  appearance  from  one  of  ugliness  to  a 
peaceful  pastoral  landscape.  And  I’ve  enjoyed  every  minute  of  it. 
Some  people  spend  their  money  at  the  races.  I  spend  mine  clearing 
land  and  developing  a  cattle  ranch,” 

(Continued  on  page  91) 


THB  big 

THE  RUGGED 


More  lift  per  dollar  with  HEIL 
world’s  leading  maker 
of  construction  dump  equipment 


Now  you  can  buy  a  complete  Heil  twin  telescopic  hoist 
conversion  for  any  farm  stake  or  grain  truck.  Get  all  the 
advantages  of  a  self-unloading  hauling  unit  —  plus  famed 
Heil  “contractor  quality”  for  a  new  low  price. 


THE  HEIL  CO.,  Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin 

□  I’d  like  all  the  facts  about  the  new  Heil  Farm  Hoist. 
Please  send  me  descriptive  literature  and  the  name  of 
your  nearest  dealer. 

□  Send  FREE  copy  of  "How  to  Select  the  Right  HoLst 
for  youT  Truck.*’ 


RFD  OR  STREET  ...„. 
CITY  . . . . 


■STATE 


NAME 


MONSANTO’S  <<RED”  EMM  SAYS 


Nothing  you  ever  saw  cleans  up  brush  like 
Monsanto’s  powerful  brush  killers.  And  now 
you  can  get  Monsanto’s  six  different  brush 
sprays  in  this  handy,  easy -flow  spout -top  can. 


you  can  buy.  They  mix  fast  in  water  or  oil, 
spray  clean  and  won’t  clog  nozzles.  It  pays  to 
buy  Monsanto-brand  quality.  Only  a  few  pen¬ 
nies’  worth  of  these  brush  killers  goes  a  long 
way  in  your  fields . . .  ask  your  Monsanto  Dealer. 


MONSANTO  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Organic  ChamicaU  Divicion 
Farm  Chamicalt  Dapartmant,  SI.  Louis  66,  Missouri 


Send  today  for  FREE  copy  of  “'Red'  Emm's  Weed  and  Brush  Killing  Guide.”  Tells  how  you 
con  get  cleaner  fields  with  Monsanto  form  chemicals:  Rondox® . . .  2,4-D  and  MCP 
weed  killers  . . .  Vegodex® . . .  Brush  killers. 


Address 


FREE!  Spny  Sim  helps  you  measure  exact 
amount  ^  spray  lor  oach  brush  job.  Soe  it 
at  your  dealer’s.  It's  mi|hty  handyl 


City  or  County 
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Writes  MR.  RUDOLPH  BAUER,  Rl,  Brownsville,  Wis. 


“We  are  very  much  pleased  with  our  Dari-Kool  because  it  is  so  easy 


The  Cauer't  iik«  th«  ea$y>cl«aning  f*ah»r« 
of  their  Dari-Kool.  They  report  Htey  have 
had  no  trouble  at  all  with  milkstone. 


to  clean.  Being  an  ice-bank  cooler  the  inside  of  the  milk  tank  is  always 
moist,  so  spattered  milk  cannot  dry  on  and  set.  We  have  had  no  trouble 
at  all  with  milkstone.  We  feel  that  a  Dari-Kool  cools  milk  faster  than 
any  other  cooler.  Our  milk  is  down  to  38°  in  just  no  time.  When  we 


NEW  DARI-KOOLS  COOL  MILK  FASTER 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  COOLER -a/»/ 

here’s  the  reason  why! 


pour  the  warm  morning  milk  in  with  the  cold  evening’s  milk  the  blend 
temperature  never  goes  over  45°.  We  recommend  Dari-Kool  to  all 


STAINLESS 
STEEL 
NO  PAINT 
.  TO  PEEL  . 


dairymen! 


(Signed) 


The  Largest-Selling  Cooler 
et  In  The  World! 


DotMCmL  AIm  availabl*  ta 


33°  ice-water  is  pressure 
sprayed  over  all  4  sides 
and  the  entire  bottom  of 
the  milk  tank.  Milk  heat 
is  removed  faster  than  is 
possible  with  any  other 
cooler  or  method.  The  milk 
cannot  be  damaged  by 
freezing.  Dari-Koot's  fast¬ 
er  cooling  assures  lowest 
blend  temperatures  — 
higher  quality  milk. 

A  recent  nation-wide  bulk  tank  survey  conducted  by 
a  leading  farm  magazine  shows  that  Dari-Kool  not 
only  leads  in  sales  but  is  preferred  3  to  1  over  the 
next  leading  brand.  Your  Dari-Kool  dealer  has  a 
copy  of  this  survey.  Ask  to  see  it. 


Writ*  Depf.  today  for  your  f 

FREE  Millchouse  Plan  Kit! 

DAIRY  EQUIPMINY  COMPANY 


capacMM  from  too  to  12M  peflens.  MEETS  ALL  3A  STANDARDS 


MADISON,  WISCONSIN 
Manufaeturors  of  KAftl-KOOL  Tituek  Tanks 
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Today  Colonel  Hooker  carries  over  350 
head  of  Herefords  on  these  cleared  and  re¬ 
seeded  acres. 

Getting  a  piece  of  cleared  land  into  crop 
production  the  first  year  out  of  stumps  is 
also  expensive.  Nat  Woodhouse,  Thurston 
County  Agent,  figured  the  Colonel’s  costs 
for  seedbed  preparation,  fertilizer,  seed  and 
planting,  at  around  $30  per  acre.  “This 
is  about  $10  higher  than  the  county  av¬ 
erage,  but  no  one  works  the  ground  as  well 
as  does  the  Colonel.”  The  Colonel  plants  a 
recommended  mixture  of  orchard  grass. 
New  Zealand  white  clover,  and  alfalfa  at 
a  rate  of  15  pounds  per  acre.  : 

“We  get  45  inches  of  rainfall  insuring  | 
good  germination  if  planted  in  fall  or  early 
spring  and  it’s  irrigated  every  ten  days  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer,”  the  Colonel  said. 

“If  you  can  get  the  land  into  good  pas-  ! 
ture  you  can  get  back  the  cost  of  $500  for 
clearing  in  a  few  years.  I’ve  done  it  in 
three  years  on  some  of  our  good  land  that 
has  produced  two  purebred  calves  that  sold 
for  $600  each  at  weaning  time.  I  can  justify 
crediting  at  least  one-fourth  of  this  income 
to  clearing  and  seeding  costs. 

“Washington  State  College  agronomists 
told  me  I  would  need  plenty  of  nitrogen  to 
aid  in  decomposing  all  the  vegetative  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  soil.  We  tried  several  fertilizers. 
My  best  response  has  been  with  anhydrous 
ammonia.  I  tried  it  at  several  lev^els,  but 
have  settled  at  160  to  200  pounds  per  acre.” 

Anhydrous  ammonia  is  a  liquid  which 
becomes  gaseous  on  application.  The  Colo¬ 
nel  applies  it  with  a  special  machine  with  a 
pressure  supply  tank  and  spreader  equip-  , 
ment.  The  gas  is  funneled  from  4  to  6  in¬ 
ches  deep  into  the  soil  through  a  row  of 
forward  earth-slicing  teeth.  This  method 
allows  very  little  to  escape.  In  carload  lots 
it  costs  the  Colonel  only  4/2  cents  per 
pound  delivered.  “The  total  is  around  $12 
per  acre  at  a  rate  of  200  pounds  per  acre,” 
the  Colonel  said. 

The  Natural  Crop 

With  the  better  land  in  pasture  and  silage 
crops,  the  Colonel  turned  to  the  tried  and 
proven  crop  for  his  Class  VI  land — trees. 
Douglas-fir  seedlings  are  planted  at  the 
rate  of  900  per  acre,  but  only  after  the  land 
has  been  cleared  of  stumps. 

Foreman  Bonagofsky  can’t  figure  why 
the  Colonel  wants  to  put  cleared  land  back 
into  trees.  “We’re  running  a  cattle  ranch, 
not  a  farm  forest,”  Frank  said  disdainfully, 
“and  here  the  Colonel  is  taking  20  acres  I 
had  all  ready  for  grass.” 

In  defense  of  his  newest  project.  Colo¬ 
nel  Hooker  pointed  to  a  six  foot  stump. 
“That  tree  probably  cut ‘out  10,000  board 
feet  of  lumber  worth  only  $20  per  thousand 
back  in  1875.  Today,  that  same  lumber 
would  be  worth  $95  per  thousand  or  $7500 
more  per  acre.  What  will  these  new  seed¬ 
lings  be  worth  80  years  from  now?  If  lum¬ 
ber  keeps  going  up  the  sky’s  the  limit  and 
my  great-great-grand  kids  will  benefit.” 


1  ri*  _ 
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FREE  BOOKLET  **How  to  Save 


Money  When  Painting  Your  House” 


Ask  your  Sherwin-Williams  Dealer  for  a 


copy,  or  write  The  Sherwin-Williams  Co., 


PAINTING  YOUR  HOUSE  THIS  YEAR? 


For  greatest  economy  when  painting  your  house,  use  world- 
famous  SWP  House  Paint.  The  super-durability  of  SWP  will 
result  in  a  paint  job  that  will  give  extra  years  of  beauty  and 
protection.  SWP’s  longer  life  can  save  you  hundreds  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  I'epainting  costs  over  the  years. 

Insist  on  SWP  . . .  the  house  paint  that  protects  more  homes 
in  America  than  any  other  brand. 


I  *<0USE  PAINT  i 


Department  H,  Cleveland  1,  Ohio. 


THE  AUTHOR:  Joseph  Muir  is  a  farm  advisor  in  Con¬ 
tra  Costa  County.  California.  He  ha%  studied  and  worked 
in  Utah,  Texas,  Washington,  and  California. 


A  Division  of  The  Youngatou  n  Sheet  and  Tube  Comi>avy 


PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA 


WHEN  DO  PLANTS  NEED  WATER? 

{Continued  from  page  66) 

lender  our  conditions,  our  crops  need  at 
l(  ;ist  one  inch  of  water  per  week  and  per¬ 
haps  a  little  more  during  drouth  periods.” 

Corn,  according  to  the  staff  at  Clem- 
son  Agricultural  College,  can  stand  con¬ 
siderable  drouth  before  tasseling  time,  but 
sliould  be  irrigated  from  tasseling  through 
the  roasting  ear  stage,  provided  sufficient 
moisture  is  available  to  support  growth 
during  the  season  before  tasseling.  The  best 
indication  is  to  irrigate  when  the  com  wilts 
by  10  a.m.  Hal  B.  Clark  of  the  irrigation 
engineering  Rrm  of  A.  E.  Robinson  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Missouri,  suggests  considerably 
heavier  irrigation  for  the  western  part  of 
the  country.  He  recommends  a  preplanting 
ii  rigation  of  about  eight  inches  which  can 
be  put  on  in  the  fall  or  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  and  the  application  of  about  three 
inches  of  water  when  the  corn  is  36  inches 
high,  again  at  the  early  tassel  stage,  at  silk¬ 
ing  stage,  and  at  milk  stage. 

The  University  of  California  has  laid 
down  certain  drouth  symptoms  in  cotton 
to  help  guide  the  farmer  in  his  irriga¬ 
tion.  “After  flowering  begins,”  the  scientists 
at  California  say,  “the  plant  should  grow 
steadily  but  not  luxuriantly.  The  squares  at 
the  top  of  the  plant  should  be  rather  prom¬ 
inent.  A  few  flowers  should  be  readily  ob- 
ser\  ed  among  the  top  leaves.  When  only  the 
leaves  are  noticeable,  too  rapid  a  growth  is 
being  made.  A  flower  garden  effect  indi¬ 
cates  restricted  growth  and  a  need  of  irri¬ 
gation  already  too  long  delayed.  Ordinarily 
there  should  be  three  or  four  inches  of  ten¬ 
der,  green  stem  between  the  terminal  bud 
and  the  reddish  coloring  of  the  stalk.  An 
extension  of  this  reddish  coloring  toward 
the  terminal  bud  indicates  a  checking  of 
growth  and  the  need  of  irrigation. 

“Careful  observation  will  show  a  change 
in  appearance  of  the  plant  before  signs  of 
wilting  occur.  Foliage  of  the  plant  will  have 
a  slightly  bluish  tinge  and,  in  dryer  spots,  it 
appears  somewhat  darker.” 

In  the  southeast,  it  has  been  found  that 
the  best  water  efficiency  is  obtained  on  cot¬ 
ton  if  the  crop  is  irrigated  during  the  fniit- 
ing  stage  from  blooming  until  bolls  are  ma¬ 
ture.  Experiments  at  Clemson  Agricultural 
College  have  shown  that  for  peaches,  water 
should  be  provided  if  needed  during  pit 
hardening  and  during  the  two  weeks  prior 
to  ripening  to  get  a  maximum  crop. 

The  great  danger  of  using  the  plant  con¬ 
dition  as  a  guide  is  that  the  plants  will  have 
suffered  by  the  time  the  farmer  gets  around 
to  supplying  them  with  water.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  a  large  number  of  -agronomists  and 
agricultural  engineers  place  heavy  empha¬ 
sis  on  judging  the  moisture  in  the  soil. 

To  Sum  It  All  Up 

Some  crops  can  stand  considerable  drouth 
at  some  periods  without  hurting  the  final 
yields  if  they  get  water  when  they  need  it 
most.  We  need  to  know  this  for  all  crops 
for  most  efficient  use  of  water. 

In  our  rather  limited  experience  with 


Skinny  Frank  Smith  was  the  count's 
worst  grouch 

Seemed  headed  straight  for  an  analyst’s 
couch. 

He  had  a  big  problem  that  really  was 
bad;  *’My  crops  just  won’t  grow,  that’s 
what’s  making  me  mad!” 


“It’s  water  they’re  needing,”  said 
Weber  his  friend. 

“/  know  that!”  cried  Smith,  his  nerves 
straight  on  end, 

**But  what  can  I  do  when  my  pond’s 
down  the  hill,  and  my  crops  way  up 
Here  looking  droopy  and  ill.” 


“If  that’s  your  big  problem,”  said 
Weber,  a-grin 

“This  answer  will  sure  make  you  happy 
agin: 

Get  USS  National  Polyethylene  Pipe 
To  bring  up  your  water  and  keep  your 
crops  ripe.” 


“A  snap  to  install;  it’s  so  easy  to  do. 

Why  it  goes  anywhere  that  you  might 
want  it  to.” 

So  now  Frank  Smith  is  no  longer  a 
grouch. 

He’s  calm  and  contented — as  his 
smile  will  vouch! 


This  seal  of  the  National  Sanita¬ 
tion  Foundation  means  Tested 
1 1 .  Approved .. .  Sanitary ! 


USS  National 
Polyethylene  Pipe 


Remember,  USS  National  Polyethylene  Pipe  unrolls 
like  a  hose,  resists  acids,  alkalies  and  rot,  performs 
efficiently  in  a  temperature  range  of  — 90®F.  to  -fl20“F., 
and  won’t  crack  or  break  in  sub-zero  weather. 

National  Polyethylene  Pipe  comes  in  lengths  up  to 
400  feet,  in  diameters  from  to  6".  And,  it’s  make  of 
100%  virgin  polyethylene  plastic  to  which  3%  carbon 
black  filler  has  been  add^  to  prevent  deterioration 
from  ultra-violet  rays.  Insert  fittings  in  nylon  and 
styrene  copolymers  (NSF)  are  now  available  from 
National  Tube.  For  complete  information,  write  to 
National  Tube  Division,  United  States  Steel,  525 
William  Penn  Place,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa.,  or  see  your 
nearest  National  Polyethylene  Pipe  Distributor. 

USS  and  National  are  registered  trademarks 
The  world's  largest  and  most  experienced  manufacturer  of  tubular  products 


mvision  Of  (§) 
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GRAIN  CONDITIONING 
GRAIN  STORAGE 
DEPARTMENT 


supplemental  irrigation  in  the  rainfall  belt, 
here  are  a  few  leads  as  to  when  to  irrigate 
some  principal  crops  other  than  at  planting 
time,  when  they  all  need  it  if  moisture  is 
not  already  in  the  soil: 

Com  can  stand  considerable  drouth 
early.  But  give  it  water  just  before,  during, 
and  a  while  after  tasseling  time  and  you 
have  it  made. 

Cotton,  too,  can  stand  some  early  drouth 
without  hurt.  Then  give  it  water  from  the 
first  bloom  to  the  first  open  boll. 

Tobacco  can  stand  drouth  early  but 
needs  water  when  it  makes  its  “big  stretch” 
a  few  weeks  before  ripening. 

Tmck  crops  generally  need  adequate 
water  most  when  their  fruiting  or  edible 
parts  are  forming  and  up  to  harvest. 

Peaches  have  two  critical  periods,  first 
is  when  the  pit  is  hardening,  and  then  when 
they  are  making  their  “big  swell”  before 
ripening. 

The  old  feeding  proverb,  “The  master’s 
eye  fatteneth  his  cattle,”  can  be  applied  to 
supplemental  irrigation,  too. 


First  Time  Available 


It's  news!  Now  you  can  turn  all  your  grain  condi¬ 
tioning  and  storage  problems  over  to  one  man  . . . 
your  Behlen  dealer.  He  has  Behlen’s  Common 
Sense  answer.  Advance  engineered  to  the  minute! 

New  Behlen  Grain  Tank 

•  Exclusive  New  "Eove-Seal”— Another  pioneering  first! 
Now  same  rugged  strength  of  sidewall  extended  from 
ground  to  roof  peak.  Behlen  Commonsense  design 
curves  roof  into  wall  panels  for  air-tight  “Eave- 
Seal.”  Heavy  3^^^^bohsvdUi  special  nylon  washers 

•  St^jPj^And  How!— Only  Behleft  usqs  vertical  heavy 

1 6  and  1 8-gauge  steel  sidewall  penels  with  deep 
corrugation.  Result,  they  are  as  wind-andwiic^tr  proof 
at  the  top  as  at  the  bottom.  '-a 

•  Eliminates  Hand  Scoopingt— Behlen’s  exclusiv'e  '*ikeep 
Pitch”  roof  design  lets  you  fill  your  Tank  to  the  pfluk 


•  Weather-Tight — -aging  Butyl  stripping  seals  w 

•  Designed  for  M^^y-Saving  Floor — New!  Sjiecia 
wall  to  rcceive^ronomical  metal  floor.  Allows 
foundation  mammals  like  concrete  block  or  wooden 

•  Special  Dryin^^Fioors — Optional  drying  iloOi^^stenas  Ipimilable  .  .  .  completely  engi¬ 
neered  from  r^mmendations  of  the  VS^k-eino  Ueding  Ag.  Colleges. 

New  Behl^  Curvft^^wM  IMRE  Vertical  Sfile  IVall  for 
^mbinedHbim-Machinery  ^ 

If  you  antici^%te  a  2-yeBr  crop  of  8,000  bu.  or  more,  this  is  for  you: 

•  Almost  Stroi^  Side  Woll  Capacity — Behkn’i.  ^<^siv'«  full-arc  construction  gives 
you  almost  a^biuch  vertical  storage  spaM  near  fce  walls  as  you  get  in  a  regular 
steel  building,  ^roof:  16-ft.  comb^m^nd^^row  ^^cker,  with  truck  in  between,  can 
be  stored  acros^width  of  Curvet^ Jftd  Ifc.  30%  under  cost  of  straight  side  walls! 


:ts.  Indents  out.  ^ 

S^rrned  IB  base  of  side- 
I^A^nks  on  inexpensive 


THE  AUTHOR:  Jim  Eleazer  U  a  frequent  contributor 
to  The  Farm  Quarterly.  He  is  Informatinn  Specialist  at 
Oemson  College,  S.  C.,  and  author  of  “A  Dutch  Fork 
Farm  Boy.” 


SOLID  IRRIGATION 

{Continued  from  page  48) 

solid  system  is,  of  course,  somewhat  more 
difficult  than  with  a  movable  pipe  arrange¬ 
ment.  On  the  Mettler  Farms  the  labor 
costs  of  installing  and  removing  pipe  are 
$7.50  an  acre;  on  other  farms  with  less  ex- 
perience  the  cost  runs  as  high  as  $10. 

Labor  costs  of  operation,  however,  are 
very  low.  With  a  solid  system  one  man  can 
irrigate  from  80  to  160  acres  as  compared 
to  40  with  a  movable  pipe  system. 

The  cost  of  the  system  will  vary  with  pipe 
size  and  design.  Some  small  pipe  systems 
cost  as  little  as  $400  an  acre.  A  more  com¬ 
mon  cost  figure  is  the  $600  to  $800  per  acre 
paid  by  the  Mettler  Farms.  In  justifying 
such  costs,  Orvin  Mettler  said,  “We  figure 
it  costs  $50  an  acre  to  irrigate  with  movable 
pipe.  With  a  cost  of  $7.50  for  laying  down  a 
solid  system  and  one  man  irrigating  160 
acres,  a  substantial  amount  is  saved  to  pay 
off  such  a  system.” 

Not  everyone  who  has  tried  this  system 
endorses  it.  John  A.  Bidart,  a  neighbor  of 
Mettler’s,  tried  solid  irrigation  on  a  section 
of  potatoes  a  year  ago.  He  concluded  that 
on  his  land  the  initial  expense  was  not 
justified.  He  said,  “It  cost  us  $700  an  acre 
to  install  this  system  as  compared  to  around 
$100  an  acre  for  movable  pipe.  Our  cost 
for  putting  the  system  on  the  land  and  tak¬ 
ing  it  off  each  year  totaled  $10  per  acre  and 
our  saving  in  labor  amounted  to  around 
half.  In  other  words,  a  man  who  normally 
would  be  able  to  take  care  of  40  acres  was 
able  to  handle  80  with  the  solid  system.  We 
hoped  that  keeping  the  men  out  of  the  field 
would  increase  yield  and  quality.  In  our 
case,  at  least,  this  didn’t  happen. 

“Our  potato  land  is  a  nice,  sandy  soil 


40-ft.  Widths— 


What  About  Cost? 


Government  ASC  payments  can 
pay  for  the  Curvet  in  28  months 
or  less  .  .  .  increasing  the  value  of 
your  form  by  $8,000  to  $10,000 
at  no  cost  to  you. 


Grain  Dryer 

o  Fast  Drying  —  The 
portable  Behlen  re- 
623  gals,  of 


o  Easy  Unloading — Extra-wide  doors  per¬ 
mit  com  removal  by  your  tractor’s  front 
end  loader. 

o  "Extra"  Zinc — No.  2  gauge  steel  Bar 
Mesh  is  galvanized  after  welding  with 
up  to  6  times  more  zinc  coating, 
o  All  Sixes — From  611  to  1940-bu.  cap. 


moves  __ 

water  from  a  500-bu.  JMHIIlijRl 
batch  of  30%  corn 
in  2%  hours.  '  . 

o  Lasts  Up  To  10  Tintes 
Longer — By  moving  the  air  instead  of 
the  ■  grain,  your  Behlen  grain-moving 
machinery  is  in  use  only  1/lOth  the  time. 

o  4  Big  Sizes — 250,  375,  500,  and  750-bu. 
capacities.  Operate  off  P’TO  or  electric 
motor . . .  burn  propane  or  natural  gas. 


AIm  Heat  Blowers,  Aeration  Fans,  and  Ventilators  and  Tunnels. 
Write  for  dealer's  name  and  full  information.  g 


Manufacturing  Company 

Dept.  F-6  Columbus,  Nebr. 


New  UDT-817  International  Turbo- 
torque®  diesel,  rated  at  385  max.  hp 
and  300  cont.  hp  @  2100  rpm,  now 
heads  the  24-model  heavy-duty 
International  pump  power  line. 


Big  International  V-8  NATURAL  GAS  Model  UV. 
549  operates  24  hours  daily  driving  a  Peerless  8-in. 
pump  that  produces  1,160  gpm  with  320-ft.  pump  setting. 


New  UDT-817  Diesel  extends  range  of 
24-niodel  International' line  to  385  hp 


Addition  of  the  new  direct-start  6-cylinder  UDT- 
817  Turbotorque  diesel  irrigation  engine  to  the 
International  line  now  gives  you  24  choices  of  de¬ 
pendable  pump  power  ranging  upward  to  385  max. 
horsepower. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  features  that  make  the 
new  UDT-817  such  a  sound  selection  for  deep  well 
pumping:  300  continuous  hp  @  2100  rpm;  direct 
injection  with  exclusive  IH  twin  plunger  metering 
and  distribution  pump  for  outstanding  diesel  fuel 
economy;  TUrbocharger  to  harness  the  waste  energy 
in  exhaust  gases  for  high  power  output;  twin  valve 
free -breathing,  efficiency;  replaceable  wet  cylinder 
sleeves  with  velocity  swirl-flow  cooling  for  uniform 
operating  temperature;  big,  7-bearing  counterbalanced 
crankshaft;  and  many  other  modern  design  features 
for  long-life,  low-cost  operation. 

But  you  do  not  have  to  be  a  big  power  user  to  bene¬ 
fit  from  low-cost  International  engine  performance— 
not  with  23  other  models  to  choose  from.  And  that’s 
mighty  important  when  you  consider  that  you  alone 
fix  the  rates  on  irrigation  water  when  you  select  en¬ 
gines  for  your  pumps.  By  choosing  dependable 
International  power,  you  get  most  favorable  water 
rates  with  these  savings:  1 )  pump-matched  power— no 
underpowering  or  overpowering— with  24  well-spaced 
models;  2)  lower  fuel  costs  with  factory-engineered 


equipment  to  bum  your  least  costly  available  fuel; 
and  3)  lower  maintenance  costs  with  heavy-duty 
International  engines  that  have  always  cost  less  to 
own  and  operate. 

The  nine  new  International  irrigation  engines  now 
in  the  line  and  identified  by  piston  displacement  in¬ 
clude:  new  naturally  aspirated  or  turbocharged  “817” 
diesels;  two  new  smaller  direct-start,  6-cylinder  diesels 
-the  UD-282,  and  UD-236;  the  6-cylinder  UD-554 
and  the  4-cylinder  UD-370  diesels;  and  new  car¬ 
bureted  engines— the  4-cylinder  UC-135  and  brand 
new  UC-263  and  UC-221  6-cylinder  models. 

Contact  your  nearby  International  Power  Unit  Dis¬ 
tributor  or  Dealer.  He’ll  give  you  all  the  facts  on  the 
power  that  pumps  for  lowest  cost— International. 


INTERNATIONAL" 

HARVESTER 

International  Harvester  Co.,  180  N.  Mlchlfan  Ave. 

Iiit«rii«tiaiifll  H«rv*tt«r  nra«l««tt  p«|r  Mr  rfc*)ii> 
talvM  (n  M*  — Farm  Tractor*  and  Equipmont . .  .Twbia 
. . .  Commardal  Whooi  Tractor*  . . .  Motor  Truck* . . .  Con- 
*truction  Equipmont— Gonorol  Offico,  Chicoqo  I,  Hllnoi*. 
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Name. 


Address. 


City  o;*  Town. 


My  source  of  water. 


which  is  ideal  for  sprinkler  irrigation,  but  it  has  its  problems.  One 
of  them  is  blowing.  The  solid  system  putting  down  a  light  sprink¬ 
ling  of  water  very  rapidly  over  the  whole  field  to  hold  the  soil  in 
place  did  a  good  job  in  this  respect. 

“I  should  think  the  solid  system  would  be  much  more  useful  on 
heavier  soils  where  a  man  must  wait  twelve  or  more  hours  after 
sprinkling  to  get  onto  the  land  to  move  pipe.  With  our  light  sandy 
soils,  however,”  Bidart  continued,  “we  can  get  onto  the  field  im¬ 
mediately  after  sprinkling.” 

With  the  development  of  a  solid  system  has  come  automation. 
Complete  automation  was  shown  to  be  possible  several  years  ago  b\ 
Dr.  George  Boyucous  of  Michigan  State  University,  who  developed 
a  system  which  could  be  controlled  by  the  moisture  in  the  soils. 
Now  the  John  Bean  Division  of  the  Food  Machinery  and  Chemical 
Corporation  has  come  up  with  a  new  concept  of  automation. 

They  pump  water  down  all  lateral  lines  of  a  solid  system  at  the 
same  time.  By  using  a  sequence  valve  at  each  sprinkler,  they  are 
able,  however,  to  sprinkle  from  only  one  sprinkler  on  each  lateral 
line.  Thus,  instead  of  sprinkling  from  50  or  100  sprinklers  on 
several  laterals,  they  will  sprinkle  from  one  sprinkler  on  each  lat¬ 
eral  down  the  entire  length  of  the  field. 

The  heart  of  this  system  is  the  sequence  valve.  One  of  thes(' 
clever  devices  is  located  at  the  base  of  each  sprinkler  riser.  The 
valve  has  three  positions,  one  for  sprinkling  which  closes  off  the 
line  beyond  the  sprinkler,  one  for  by-pass  which  shuts  off  the 
sprinkler  and  allows  the  water  to  go  on  to  the  next  sprinkler  head, 
and  one  reset  position  which  begins  the  whole  cycle  again.  The 
valve  is  shifted  from  one  position  to  the  next  by  a  sudden  pressure 
change  which  is  accomplished  by  momentarily  internipting  the 
pumping.  This  is  done  by  a  timing  device.  The  sudden  surges  of 
water  advance  the  sprinkling  down  the  field. 

Farmers  interested  in  solid  irrigation  are  watching  this  develop¬ 
ment.  John  Bidart’s  comment  is  typical.  “I  think  it  will  be  a  little 
more  economical  to  set  in  and  it’ll  be  completely  automatic.  It  will 
certainly  save  labor.  It  looks  very  promising.” 

Though  a  solid  system  offers  little  promise  in  the  East,  where  a 
farmer  may  average  two  or  three  irrigations  a  year  to  get  maximum 
production  from  a  crop,  in  the  West,  where  farmers  are  totally 
dependent  upon  irrigation,  it  has  possibilities.  In  areas  where  the 
climate  and  soil  permits  two  crops  a  year,  where  the  crops  are  of 
high  value,  and  where  labor  is  also  expensive,  this  system,  particu¬ 
larly  the  automated  variety,  is  proving  its  worth. 


FEEDING  SILAGE  IN  THE  SUMMER 

{Continued  from  page  67) 

when  you  are  harvesting  your  crops  for  silage  and  the  machines 
are  already  in  the  field.  The  fresh  forage  should  be  fed  in  the  same 
place  and  manner  as  the  silage. 

Limited  pasture  usually  means  a  small  lot  for  night  grazing  near 
the  bam.  Pasture  might  also  be  limited  to  less  productive,  rough 
ground,  unsuited  to  cultivation.  Earl  Stoffer  of  Olsburg,  Kansas, 
in  the  Flint  Hills  area,  grows  good  com  and  sorghum  on  his  bot¬ 
tomland.  The  cattle  are  turned  out  on  the  hills  for  pasture,  but 
they  come  down  each  day  for  silage.  Jim  McChesney  of  New 
Galilee,  Pennsylvania,  tapers  off  on  silage  as  grass  fields  reach 
their  peak  in  late  May.  By  late  June,  silage  feeding  from  the  new 
crop  is  started  as  grazing  slackens. 

Where  silage  making  and  feeding  equipment  are  at  hand,  a 
further  step  toward  summer  silage  usually  involves  the  expense  of 
additional  silos.  In  a  summer  silage  feeding  program,  one  con¬ 
tainer  is  not  enough.  As  in  winter  there  must  be  access  to  corn 
silage  and  to  small  grain  or  other  silages  so  they  can  be  fed  in 
combination.  Two  silos  are  the  minimum.  Several  kinds  of  silage 
may  be  fed  out  from  a  horizontal  silo  simultaneously,  but  unless 
there  is  a  second  and  third  silo,  there  is  no  place  to  put  freshly  en¬ 
siled  crops.  Where  silage  is  fed  the  year  around,  silage  making 
should  begin  with  the  earliest  spring  meadow  crops  and  not  end 
until  the  last  com  is  ensiled  in  the  fall.  Ideally,  three  silos  permit 


Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  Dept.  FQ-3A 
600  South  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  5,  Ill. 
n  Send  new  F-M  Pomona  Turbine  Bulletin  6957-1 
□  Send  name  and  address  of  my  nearest  F-M  Pomona  Pump 
Dealer. 


Get  full-rated  capacityl 

Fairbanks-Morse  Pomona  Turbine  Pumps 


PUMPS  •  SCALES  •  ELECTRIC  MOTORS  •  DIESEL,  DUAL  FUEL  AND  GAS  ENGINES 
LOCOMOTIVES  •  COMPRESSORS  •  GENERATORS  •  MAGNETOS  •  HOME  WATER  SYSTEMS 


Fairbanks-Morse 

a  nomm  worth  romomboring  whon  you  want  tho  tiST  ' 


Today’s  greatest  Irrigation 


pump  value  I 


Whether  you  pltm  to  pump  with  belt-drive, 
geared  head  or  electric  motor . . .  you’re  sure  6f 
full-rated  capacity  at  low  operating  cost  with 
F-M  Pomona  Tiurbine  Piunps! 

As  your  field  conditions  change,  you  match 
pump  capacity  precisely  and  easily  by  adjust¬ 
ing  the  semi-open  bronze  impellers  from  ground 
level.  This  feature  also  permits  compensation 
for  eventual  wear — important  over  the  years. 
Initial  installation  and  changing  to  other  types 
of  drive  are  greatly  simplified. 

For  every  type  of  irri¬ 
gation — flood  or  sprinkler, 
from  deep  well  or  surface 
source — Fairbanks  -  Morse 
proven  quality  protects  yomr 
pump  investment.  Contact 
your  nearby  F-M  Pomona 
Pump  Dealer  today. 


F-M  Pomona  Turbine  Pumps  ore  also 
available  with  geared-head  or 
electric  motor  drive. 
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More  and  more  farmers  get  “rain”  when  they 
need  it:  They’re  using  portable  sprinkler 
irrigation  systems  for  maximum  crop  control, 
maximum  yields. 

Sprinkler  irrigation  systems  assure  high  crop 
yields,  as-planned  yields.  Dependability  is  the 
key  word  in  describing  sprinkler  systems  using 
Reynolds  Aluminum  Irrigation  Pipe.  Strong, 
rust-free  and  lightweight,  Reynolds  Pipe  gives 
you  an  economical  system  that  is  flexible  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  single  crop  or  integrated  farm. 

Reynolds  makes  aluminum  pipe  to  meet  every 
irrigation  need:  high  pressures,  long  hauls, 
rough  handling  and  rugged  terrain.  For  heavy- 
duty  use,  specify  Reynolds  Class  150  Seamless 
Pipe.  Reynolds  Light  Wall  Pipe  is  best  for  water 
transfer  lines  or  gated  applications.  Get  the  right 
pipe  for  your  needs— your  local  Reynolds 
Irrigation  Pipe  Distributor  will  help  you  plan, 
engineer  and  finance  your  own  irrigation  system. 
See  him  soon. 


from  irrigation  systems  using 
strong,  lightweight 
Reynolds  Aluminum 
Irrigation  Pipe 


There's  a  tough,  lightweight  and  rust-free 
Reynolds  Aluminum  Irrigation  Pipe  size  and 
type  for  every  farm,  every  crop. 


The  Finest  Products 
Made  with  Aluminum 


R*yii«M*  Metal*  Ce. 

F.  O.  Box  23M4I.I,  Rieiimond  It,  Viiainia 

Pleat*  tend  me  your  free  brochure  deecrlMna 
Reynold*  irrigation  Equipment  Purchase  Plan. 


Buy  Irrigation 
Equipment  “OnTime** 

With  Reynolds  new  Irrigation  Equip¬ 
ment  Purchase  Plan,  you  can  invest  In 
an  irrigation  system  on  a  "pay  as  you 
grow"  basis,  dust  down,  payments 
up  to  48  months,  notes  due  at  harvest 
time.  Write  now  for  brochure  describ¬ 
ing  plan  in  detail. 


Watch  Reynolds  TV  Show 
‘WALT  DISNEY  PRESENTS' 
every  weeh  on  ABC-TV 


Addrsi 


Town. 


a  carry-over  from  the  fat  years  to  the  lean  ones.  There  is  no  way 
to  hold  back  a  pasture  for  very  long.  An  unexpectedly  heavy 
meadow  crop  or  an  excess  yield  of  small  grain  will  keep  until  the 
dry  days  come  if  ensiled  properly. 

Can  quickly-erected  temporary  silos  be  used?  They  can,  but 
they  are  seldom  durable  and  prove  most  costly  in  the  end.  The 
reason  for  making  silage  is  to  preserve  the  maximum  amount  of 
nutrients  in  the  best  possible  condition  and  this  is  easiest  to  ac¬ 
complish  in  a  well-designed,  permanent  silo.  Good  silage  is  worthy 
of  the  best  container  you  have.  I  highly  recommend  the  use  of 
plastic  silage  caps.  Single  sheets  are  satisfactory  for  use  in  tower 
silos.  Single  sheet  covers  for  horizontal  silos  are  not  usually  good. 
Strips,  not  over  six  feet  wide,  should  be  used,  laid  across,  and  lap¬ 
ped.  They  must  be  stretched.  Each  strip  can  be  weighted  down  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  others.  As  the  forage  shrinks  and  settles,  by 
stretching  the  sheets  individually,  a  farmer  can  keep  the  cover 
tight  so  that  the  silage  is  better  preserved. 

How  do  you  make  silages  for  summer  use?  The  requirements 
for  making  good  silage  do  not  vary  according  to  the  season  in 
which  they  are  to  be  fed,  but  the  feeding  requires  special  care.  Any 
silage  spoils  more  quickly  on  exposure  during  the  heat  of  summer. 
It  is  wise  to  feed  the  best  preser\’ed  silage  available. 

There  are  a  few  considerations  when  making  silages,  regardless 
of  the  time  of  feeding.  Alfalfa,  oats,  barley,  and  various  grasses 
including  Johnson  and  Sudan  grass,  are  often  harvested  as  silage 
in  hot  weather.  Dryness  of  these  crops  during  summer  may  be  a 
problem.  Cutting  while  the  dew  is  on  helps.  Proper  attention  to 
moisture  content  in  wilting  and  careful  packing  in  the  silo  arc 
necessary.  It  is  also  a  good  idea  to  start  cutting  such  crops  when 
they  are  younger  than  usually  considered  ready,  so  that  all  the 
crops  can  be  harvested  before  they  get  too  old. 

Silage  need  not  be  aged  a  long  time  before  it  is  fed.  If  silage  is 
to  be  fed  as  soon  as  it  is  put  up,  I  do  not  think  a  cover  should  be 
used.  In  that  case,  I  would  recommend  that  the  top  material  be 
chemically  treated  instead.  A  small  quantity  of  bisulphite,  enough 
to  treat  sev^eral  feet  of  silage  at  4  pounds  per  ton,  works  well.  Don’t 
feed  the  silage  for  a  day  or  two  to  give  the  bisulphite  a  chance 
to  act.  The  treated  portion  of  the  silage  will  not  be  as  high  in 
quality  as  the  rest  of  the  silage,  but  the  difference  will  not  be  great. 


Myers 


Irrigation  Pumps 


Power-matched 
for  top  performance  . . . 

Power-matched 

for  new  economies  in  fuel  consump' 
tion  .  .  . 


Power-matched 

for  lower  maintenance  costs 


Power-matched 

for  immediate  operation  without  initial 
field  adjustment. 


Myers  power  matches  the  engine  to  the 
pump.  You  get  top  pump  capacity  with¬ 
out  engine  overload.  More  running  time 
with  less  maintenance  stops. 


Rumen  Bacteria  Digest  the  Feed 

Digestion  of  forages  in  cattle  depends  on  rumen  bacteria.  The 
kinds  of  bacteria  that  thrive  in  the  rumen  are  determined  by  the 
kind  of  feed  eaten.  A  change  in  ration  demands  a  change  in  the 
kinds  of  bacteria  needed  to  digest  the  new  forage. 

Walter  D.  Hunnicutt,  a  farm  advisor,  who  for  many  years 
represented  the  National  Dairy  Products  Corporation,  has  pro¬ 
moted  the  feeding  of  com  and  grass  silages  in  combination.  The 
com  silage  provides  plenty  of  carbohydrates  for  the  bacteria  to 
work  on,  and  the  grass  silage  offers  more  protein.  Hunnicutt  has 
said  this,  “If  both  types  of  silages  are  fed  liberally  the  year  around, 
the  rumen  is  never  without  the  two  major  types  of  rumen  bacteria 
able  to  digest  most  forages.  The  amounts  of  each  silage  must  be 
adjusted  so  that  both  are  on  hand  constantly.  If  you  suddenly 
change  a  ration  or  a  kind  of  silage,  milk  production  may  fall  so 
much  that  cows  don’t  recover  during  that  lactation.” 

Various  silages  should  be  mixed  by  blending,  by  angering  them 
together  into  a  feed  bunk,  by  slicing  off  the  vertical  sections  of 
layered  silages  in  a  horizontal  silo,  or  by  feeding  one  silage  in  the 
morning  and  the  other  in  the  evening. 

Silage  is  primarily  suited  to  dairying  and  beef  production.  Cow 
and  calf  herds,  and  sheep  do  well  on  summer  silage,  but  they  also 
do  well  in  a  system  in  which  there  is  little  dependence  on  silage. 
Such  stock  can  maintain  a  satisfactory  productive  rate  on  land 
suited  to  the  extensive  farming  of  pasture  or  range  land. 

For  many  large  operators,  summer  feeding  of  silage  is  essential 
to  high  production.  For  them  open  season  for  silos  is  June  to  June. 


Dependable  Myers  irrigation 
pumps  insure  moisture  when  it's 
most  needed  to  give  you 
maximum  yields.  Available 
with  water  or  air  cooled  engines 
and  power-take-off  models. 
Write  today  for  complete 
information  and  specifications. 


THE  AUTHOR:  Charles  F.  Rogers  has  been  in  agricultural  research  work  for  34  years. 
His  specialty,  hay  and  silage.  He  has  recently  shifted  from  experiment  station  work  to 
consultation  and  is  retained  at  consultant  by  a  number  of  companies  producing  for 
agriculture. 
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FRESH  AIR  INDOORS 

{Continued  from  pa^e  44) 

Because  there  is  no  set  way  of  figuring 
ventilation  needs  in  uninsulated  buildings, 
play  it  safe  and  provide  plenty  of  ventila¬ 
tors  and  air  intakes.  The  best  place  for  the 
ventilators  is  on  the  ridge  of  the  roof  be¬ 
cause  the  hot  air  rises  to  this  point,  and 
wind  blowing  on  a  building  causes  natural 
suction  at  the  ridge.  Gable  ends  of  build¬ 
ings  are  also  good  spots  for  ventilators.  In¬ 
takes  should  be  near  the  floor.  Air  intakes 
should  be  well  distributed  around  the 
building  and  their  total  area  should  be 
twice  the  open  area  of  the  ridge  or  gable 
ventilators.  In  some  buildings  windows 
and  doors  plus  louvers  and  sliding  panels 
will  provide  the  needed  air  intakes. 

Ridge  ventilators  should  be  spaced  no 
further  than  30  feet  from  the  end  of  a 
building  and  no  further  apart  than  60  feet 
center  to  center  along  the  roof  as  a  mini¬ 
mum  for  dry  occupancy  conditions  in  nar¬ 
row  buildings.  As  moisture  and  building 
width  increase,  the  spacing  should  be  re¬ 
duced.  Continuous  ridge  ventilators  should 
be  used  for  extreme  conditions,  such  as 
wide  poultry  houses  without  fans. 

How  many  roof  ventilators  you  will  need 
for  a  livestock  shelter  varies  with  climate, 
weather,  bam  use  and  a  few  other  factors. 
But  it’s  a  safe  bet  that  you  should  provide 
at  least  one  square  foot  of  roof  opening  per 
400  square  feet  of  floor  space  where  live¬ 
stock  are  not  crowded.  Many  livestock  pro¬ 
ducers  insist  on  a  ratio  of  one  square  foot  of 
\  entilator  for  each  150  square  feet  of  floor. 
There  are  times  when  a  building  can  be 


Livestock  shelter  plus  feed  storage— Open  shed  for  skelter  and 
feeding  is  combined  uith  totally  enclosed  area  for  hay  and  grain  storage.  A  x  1^8' 
Stran-Master  like  this,  in  Stran-Satin  Color,  takes  an  initial  investment  of  only 
25%  down  on  five  year  purchase  plan. 


Machinery  storage  plus  repair  center— Partly  open  side  provides 
easy  access  to  spacious  storage  area.  Repair  center  and  tool  shop  is  in  enclosed 
section  at  left.  Initial  investment  of  only  25%  down  for  this  45'  x  6U'  Stran-Master 
with  choice  of  six  colors. 


LOWEST  COST  ALL-STEEL  FARM  BUILDING 
...NOW  WITH  BAKED-ON  COLORS 

Stran-Master,  priced  at  less  than  many  wooden  pole  bams,  now 
offers  a  choice  of  six  rich  colors  that  last  for  years  and  years: 
blue  or  bronze,  grey  or  green,  rose  or  white.  Use  them  separately 
or  in  any  combination.  The  factory-applied  colors  are  baked  on 
to  the  zinc  coated  steel  panels  in  double  layers  of  vinyl  aluminum 
to  make  distinctive  farm  buildings  that  keep  their  colorful  good 
looks  without  costly  maintenance. 

The  multi-purpose  Stran-Master  serves  any  farm  storage  or 
shelter  need  .  .  .  ideal  for  stanchion  bams  or  livestock  loose¬ 
housing.  Specialized  buildings  are  also  available  for  grain 
storage  or  for  any  hog  or  poultry  production  requirement.  Any 
size  or  design  can  be  erected  in  a  few  days  by  dealer’s  crew  or 
your  own.  Mail  coupon  or  contact  your  nearest  Stran-Steel 
dealer  for  more  information. 


Stran-Steel  Corporation,  Dept.  FQ-3 

Detroit  29,  Michigan 

Send  the  new  Stran-Master  catalog  and  information 
Color.  I’m  interested  in  a  building  approximately _ 

on  Stran-Satin 

ft.  X 

Nninn 

'  Student 

PhoiM* 

Your  "porkers"  pay  big  and  early  in 


New  solar-type  MASONITE  PANEL  SYSTEM  farrowing 
finishing  hog  house  at  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 


MASONITE  PANEL  SYSTEM  hog  houses 


Your  hog  business  takes  on  new  life  and  bigger  prof¬ 
its  in  the  comfort  of  a  ’’pig-engineered”  MASONITE 
PANEL  SYSTEM  house.  You’ll  get  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  muUiple-f arrowing — more  pigs  saved  per 
litter,  more  gain  per  pound  of  feed  fed. 

Why  the  big  difference?  It’s  because  of  the  ideal 
production  environment  in  these  factory-built  farm 
buildings.  Temperature  and  humidity  are  always 
right — regardless  of  the  weather  outside. 

With  all  these  quality  features  you  can  see  why 
there’s  more  profit  in  feeding  with  a  MASONITE 
PANEL  SYSTEM  hog  house.  Strong,  weather-re¬ 
sistant  Masonite®  hardboard  panels  inside  and  out 
assure  long  life  and  easy  maintenance.  Complete 


insulation  and  vapor  sealing  in  walls  and  roof  provide 
ideal  temperature  and  humidity  control.  Masonite  Cor¬ 
poration,  Dept.  FQ-SU,  Box  777,  Chicago  90,  Illinois. 


F^ACXORV  BUII.X  PARM  BEJII.DINCS 

^  U.S.  Pot.  OH.  Matonit*  Corpofotion,  Mfr.  of  hardboard  panol  producti 


MASONI 


A  rsi 
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f  # JT#  t  it  A  #  < 

Long  Life? 


GALVANIZED  SHEETS  GUARD  YOUR  FARM 
AGAINST  COSTLY  RUST  AND  CORROSION 


Year  after  year  of  rust-free  service 
. .  .  with  little  or  no  upkeep  prob¬ 
lems  .  .  .  that’s  the  beauty  of  gal¬ 
vanized  sheets!  For  best  value, 
buy  sheets  with  a  Grade- Marked 
iai^i  that  shows  the  weight  of 
zinc  coating  in  ounces.  And  for 
longer  service, 
specify  heavy- 
coated  sheets 
such  as  this  .  . . 

‘‘Seal  of  Quality”. . 


324  Ferry  St.,  Lafayette,  Indiana,  Dept.  FQ-6 


too  well  ventilated.  This  occurs  often  on 
cold  humid  mornings  in  early  spring  or  fall 
when  the  outside  air  is  cool  and  there  is  a 
hea\y  dew  or  frost.  Pulling  more  of  this 
wet  air  into  the  building  simply  builds  up 
moisture  inside.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
for  not  using  fans  on  uninsulated  buildings. 
With  “natural”  ventilation  there  will  be 
little  air  mo\ement  on  such  still  mornings. 

This  is  seldom  a  problem  in  insulated 
buildings.  In  these  structures  the  interior 
wall  is  warm  enough  that  the  moist  air  does 
not  condense  on  it. 

Figuring  ventilation  needs  in  a  tight 
barn  is  fairly  simple.  Researchers  have 
learned  how  many  cubic  feet  of  air  should 
be  moved  into  a  building  per  1000  pounds 
of  animal  weight  and  how  much  ventila¬ 
tion  equipment  is  needed  for  the  job. 

Cattle  need  from  50  to  100  cubic  feet  per 
minute  of  fresh  air  per  1000  pounds  of  ani¬ 
mal  weight  depending  on  outside  tempera¬ 
ture.  Figure  the  ax  erage  Shorthorn,  Brown 
Swiss  and  Holstein  at  1400  pounds;  Ayre- 
shires,  1200;  Guernseys,  1100,  and  Jerseys, 
1000.  Figure  the  total  weight  of  cattle 
housed  in  the  building  and  divide  by  1000 
to  get  the  animal  units.  Next,  select  a  fan 
or  fans  that  will  supply  the  needed  air. 

A  fan  with  a  capacity  of  1600  cubic  feet 
of  air  per  minute  will,  in  most  cases,  pro¬ 
vide  enough  basic  capacity  for  the  needs  of 
13  dairy-  cows,  400  layers,  or  500  broilers, 
100  feeder  hogs  or  40  sows  with  litters. 
This  is  for  tight  and  well-insulated  build¬ 
ings  in  the  central  United  States. 


STOP  DREAMING! 
START  LIVING! 


New  “SHADOW  LINE”  Basic 

HOMEWAY 

Ton  Con  Alford  It  Mow  ~  Expand  It  Later, 

Homeway’s  new  ‘‘shadow  line”  gable 
makes  the  B5 13X80  look  bigger  than 
other  two  bedroom  houses.  Its  Imperial 
gable  gives  sweeping  length  to  the  roof 
une  and  modern  beauty  to  the  entire 
house.  And  the  B-513  “grows”  with 
your  family.  Add-A-Unit  bedroom  and 
breezeway-garage  wings  can  be  installed 
any  time  without  even  moving  a  win¬ 
dow.  Even  the  room  partitions  are  re¬ 
movable. 

Ask  your  Homo-Way  doolor  or  write 
for  floor  plant,  tpecifleotiont,  complete 
package  price,  financing  help  on  the 
B-513,  the  "Prairie  Ladies,”  and  more 
than  30  other  Home-Way  Models. 


I - 1 

I  GBH-Way  Homes,  Inc.,  Dept.  FQ  | 

I  Walnut,  Illinois  I 

I  Send  me  FREE  Home-Way  Pictures  and  | 

•  Prices.  I 

•  Name _ _ • 

I  Address  _  _ _ j 

I  City. - Stole _ I 

I - - - J 
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r  , 

Farmers  tell  why 

they  prefer  Armco  Steel  Buildings 

> 

V  -  “STEELOX  Panel  Construction  sold  me  on  Armco  Steel  Buildings” 


“I  knew  exactly  what  I  wanted  before  I  built  my  new  beef  barn,”  says 
Walter  Rosselot,  Fayetteville,  Ohio.  “I  had  worked  with  Steeloj^ 
Panel  construction  in  a  small  building  on  my  farm.  I  learned  first¬ 


hand  about  advantages  like  the  ease  and  speed  of  erection,  weather¬ 
tightness  and  high  quality  of  the  panel  wall  construction.  I  wanted 
these  same  benefits  in  my  new  beef  barn — and  I  got  them.” 


Dairyman  Bill  Schmied,  manager  of  Wood  Acre 
Farm  in  Brown  County,  Ohio,  compared  all  types  of  construction 
and  found  that  “Armco  Buildings  were  best  for  our  dairy  needs.  It 
was  easy  to  insulate  and  finish  the  milking  parlor,”  he  explains. 
Interlocking  panel  wall  construction  provides  a  ready-made  “frame¬ 


work”  for  the  quick,  economical  installation  of  insulation  and  any 
type  wall  finish. 


Your  nearby  Armco  Building  Dealer  can  provide  a  complete 
building  service— from  foundation  to  door  key.  He  can  ar¬ 
range  financing  for  you,  too.  Get  details  now.  Tell  us  your 
requirements. 


ARMCO  DRAINAGE  ft  METAL  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

6779  Curtis  Street,  Middletown,  Ohio 
Send  details  on  Armco  Steel  Buildings  for  the 


following  use: 


Approximate  building  size. 


Name _ 

Street  or  box  number. 


.County. 


ARMCO  DRAINAGE  &  METAL  PRODUCTS 


Subsidiary  of  ARMCO  STEEL  CORPORATION 

OTHER  SUBSIDIARIES  AND  DIVISIONS:  Armco  Division  •  Sheffield  Division  •  The  National  Supply  Company 
The  Armco  International  Corporation  •  Union  Wire  Rope  Corporation.  •  Southwest  Steel  Products 
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Master  of  Every 
Nut  and  Belt..* 


Hex  Wrench 


Wid«*op«n  fast-action  multi-sidod 
grip  on  hox  squaro  and  flathoadi 

Quick  adjustment — stays  to  size 
. . .  this  new  Hex  Wrench  goes  on 
easily,  won’t  slip  oflF — harder  you 
pull,  the  tighter  it  grips  ...  no 
more  skinned  knuckles  or  rounded 
nut  shoulders!  Narrow  jaw  for 
close  quarters.  Famous  RIDEIID 
heavy-duty  design,  guaranteed 
housing,  comfort-grip  handle. 
Three  sizes  for  Vi”  to  2"  nuts. 
Make  your  repair  work  easier  and 
faster— buy  new  ntDOlld  Hex 
Wrenches  at  your  Hardware  or 
Liunber  Dealers! 


THREADED  PIK...If’s  Ti§kt...h’i  f.sf...C.sts  l»$${ 


As  the  humidity  inside  a  building  in¬ 
creases  a  pressure  builds  up  and  forces 
vapors  outward  through  the  wall.  These 
vapors  condense  against  the  cold  wall  and 
cause  the  paint  to  peel  and  wood  to  rot. 
Vapors  can  also  ruin  the  insulating  ma¬ 
terials.  The  protection  against  this  is  a  va¬ 
por  barrier,  a  highly  important  part  of  in¬ 
sulation  in  any  building.  Vapor  barriers 
turn  the  moisture  back  and  keep  the  insu¬ 
lation  dry.  The  most  common  kind  is  foil, 
although  three  coats  of  aluminum  paint 
on  the  inside  wall  will  help  in  cases  where 
insulation  is  already  installed. 

A  ventilating  system  must  be  flexible. 
Weather  changes  from  day  to  day  and  the 
number  of  animals  in  a  barn  changes.  The 
system  must  be  geared  for  maximum  de¬ 
mand  yet  be  arranged  so  you  can  cut  it  back 
when  it  isn’t  all  needed.  It’s  better  to  have 
a  fan  or  two  idle  part  of  the  year  than  not 
to  have  them  when  they’re  needed  most. 

In  fact,  this  is  the  only  way  one  can  have 
fully  automatic  control  of  temperature  reg¬ 
ulation.  There  must  be  extra  fan  capacity 
to  cool  on  a  hot  day  and  controls  to  reduce 
ventilation  on  an  extremely  cold  day. 

Electric  fans  have  solved  many  a  ventila¬ 
tion  problem.  They  are  small  and  depend¬ 
able  and  can  be  automatically  controlled 
with  thermostats.  Actually,  most  cattle  and 
hog  barns  could  be  ventilated  with  one 
large  fan  but  it’s  more  practical  to  have 
several  smaller  ones. 

Most  ventilation  specialists  consider  the 
leeward  side  of  the  barn  the  best  location 
for  fan  installations.  The  prevailing  winds 
can  be  let  into  the  buildings  through  lou¬ 
vers  or  other  openings  and  exhausted  on 
the  other  side.  This  creates  circulation  and 
gives  the  air  a  chance  to  pick  up  moisture 
more  efficiently  and  carry  it  out. 

The  air  intake  system  has  to  be  fitted  to 
the  individual  case.  One  system  uses  a  series 
of  evenly  spaced  6  by  10  inch  intakes,  at 
the  rate  of  one  for  every  three  cows.  Baffles 
are  used  to  prevent  drafts  on  the  stock. 
Windows,  opened  a  fraction  of  an  inch, 
can  serve  as  temporary  substitutes  for  more 
carefully  planned  air  intakes. 

Small  electric  fans  equipped  with  baffles 
are  sometimes  used  for  intake  purposes. 
They  forcefully  mix  cold  air  with  warm 
air  and  prevent  condensation  on  the  walls 
over  which  they  spread  the  dry,  mixed  air. 
The  usual  fan  exhausts  are  used  with  this 
system  and  both  intake  and  exhaust  are  on 
automatic  control. 

With  a  well-planned  ventilating  system, 
a  thermostat  can  be  a  combination  hired 
hand  and  alarm  clock.  It  should  be  care¬ 
fully  placed  where  it  will  get  a  true  reading 
of  the  inside  temperatures.  It  should  be 
away  from  spots  where  it  will  be  touched 
by  sunlight,  drafts  or  cattle.  Usually,  a 
shoulder-high  location  on  a  post  in  the 
middle  of  the  bam  is  best. 

Ventilation  is  worth  its  cost.  No  one, 
man  or  beast,  enjoys  living  in  a  stuffy  room. 

THE  AUTHOR :  George  Layoock,  a  free-lance  writer  and 
frequent  contributor  to  The  Farm  Quarterly,  lives  at 
Batavia,  Ohio. 


BUILD  FAST! 


economically! 

...strongest! 


WONDER 

BUILDING' 

Firm-Planned 

STRUCTURES 


This  is  the  modem  way  to  build  on  the 
farm.  Patented  Wonder  Building 
structures  go  up  fast . . .  you  get  your 
crops,  machines,  stock  under  cover  in  a 
few  days’  time.  You  save  50%  in 
construction  costs,  building  time ! 
Rugged . . .  heavy-gauge,  zinc-coated 
panels  are  double-curved  and  corrugated 
to  form  a  rigid,  self-supporting  structure. 
Tight . . .  wind,  rodent  and 
moisture-proof.  Available  in 
widths  up  to  82  feet,  in  any 
length.  ^  your  Wonder 
Building  distributor, 
or  write  Dept.  N-659. 

THE  BIG  DIFFERENCE  IN 

ANY  FARM  STRUCTURE  IS  A 

WONDER  BUILDING  PANEL. 
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STORE,  GRIND,  MIX,  FEED 
AND  SAVE 

{Continued  from  page  79) 

five  hours  by  five  men.” 

An  auger  will  work  at  any  angle,  but  a 
gravity  feed  pipe  must  slope  down.  The 
angle  varies  with  feeds.  Any  grain  or  pel¬ 
leted  supplement  needs  at  least  a  45-degree 
slope,  and  this  rises  to  60  degrees  for  any 
concentrate  in  mash  form,  such  as  soybean 
oil  meal.  But  always  use  the  steepest  slope 
possible. 

In  the  bin,  the  slope  of  Aie  sides  again 
varies  with  the  feed.  On  a  four-compart¬ 
ment  bin,  with  two  sloping  sides  and  two 
\  ertical,  the  slope  side  angle  should  be  at 
least  60  degrees  from  horizontal.  This  will 
cover  any  meal-type  concentrate  or  mash 
feed  not  exceeding  three  to  four  per  cent 
fat  in  the  mixture.  If  there  is  more  fat, 
the  slope  should  be  75  degrees  and  the  out¬ 
let  opening  increases  to  eight  inches  square, 
from  the  normal  four. 

How  far  and  how  much  is  the  next  ques¬ 
tion  for  a  farmer  planning  an  auger  set-up. 
How  far  is  simple;  there  are  limitations  to 
the'  augers.  They  vary  with  each  manufac¬ 
turer,  but  some  generalities  are:  The  maxi¬ 
mum  with  one  auger  is  between  30  and  40 
feet  vertically  and  up  to  200  feet  hori¬ 
zontally.  There  is  no  theoretical  limit  to  the 
distances  for  augers  in  series. 

It  may  not  be  economical  to  run  an 
auger  powered  by  one  motor  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  horizontal  distance.  Extreme  lengths 
make  problems  and  several  short  lengths 
with  separate  motors  may  serve  better. 

The  longer  an  auger  stretches,  the  more 
critical  is  the  construction.  It  needs  sup¬ 
port,  and  is  a  heavy  load  for  one  motor  to 
start.  But  any  length  of  auger  is  much  more 
efficient  and  long  lasting  when  well  made. 
When  buying  auger  lengths,  check  these 
points:  sealed  bearings;  drive  from  either 
end  of  shaft;  flighting  (the  spiral  part) 
welded  frequently  to  shaft  (every  turn  if 
possible) ;  heavy  gauge  flighting  ( 12  to  14) ; 
welded  piping  (crimped  pipe  can  leak) ; 
pipe  smooth  inside;  absolutely  no  bumps 
(with  a  smooth  tube,  there  may  be  higher 
initial,  but  lower  operational,  cost) ;  strong 
motor  mount  ( to  give  good  positional  fit  of 
the  pulley  beh  and  maintain  the  drive) ; 
lastly,  a  large  discharge  opeYiing  (to  pre¬ 
vent  damming  up) . 

Finally,  comes  the  tally  on  how  much 
the  augers  will  carry.  Using  four  inches  as 
the  most  common  diameter,  some  figures 
published  by  LML  Engineering  and  Mfg. 
Corp.,  Columbia  City,  Indiana,  will  give  a 
working  average.  (The  booklet  is  available 
from  the  company.) 


Horizontal: 

Cornmeal 

Oats 

Wheat 

.Auger  speed: 

bu/hr 

bu/hr 

bu/hr 

400  rpm. 

330 

240 

260 

600  rpm. 

580 

320 

380 

V  ertical : 

.Auger  speed : 

400  rpm. 

180 

60 

90 

600  rpm. 

240 

100 

130 

Enough  of  calculation,  how  about  peo¬ 
ple?  Many  mills  are  operating,  and  more 
are  being  built.  No  one  seems  to  have  “fin¬ 
ished,”  there  is  always  something  to  add. 

An  extremely  simple  setup  is  one  of  the 
systems  planned  by  Duane  Dahnert  to  feed 


hogs  and  hens  on  the  father  and  son  farm 
of  George  and  Wayne  Bark,  Hinckley,  Illi¬ 
nois.  With  his  father  popping  busily  in  and 
out  of  the  conversation  like  punctuation  in 
a  fifth  grade  essay,  Wayne  Bark  explained, 
“We  installed  this  mill  with  gravity  feeding 


A  Perfect  Pair 

RED  ROSE  AND  YOUR  DAIRY  HERD 


Red  Rose  Dairy  Feeds  and  your  herd  go  together  perfectly 
to  promote  better  health  and  increased  milk  production. 
From  calf  to  cow,  Red  Rose 

Dairy  Feeds  are  an  important  ^ - 

part  of  the  answer  to  profitable 
dairying.  Ask  your  feed  dealer 
today  about  the  complete  Red 
Rose  Dairy  Feeding  Program. 


Red  Rose 

GUARANTEED  FEEDS 


ilE09/7lF9^ 

dairy  feeds 


(STAIIIIHEO 

lANCASTER,  PA  •  YORK,  PA  «  CIRClfVRlC.  OHIO 
TAMPA,  PLA  •  SANPORO,  H.C  •  CHAMRlEE.  OA 


Oisfribvtcd.*  Mohm  to  Florida/ 
Ohio  to  iho  AllaoHc 
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Deserat  Farms,  Inc.,  De  Soto,  Georgia 


Syste-Matic  feeding  of  7,000  cattle... 

AND  EVERY  BUILDING  IN  SIGHT  IS  BY  BUTLER 

Fully  automatic  handling,  storing  and  feeding  enables  Deseret  Farms, 

Inc.,  De  Soto,  Georgia,  to  feed  7,000  head  of  cattle  with  less  time  and  effort 
than  the  average  farmer  needs  for  his  daily  chores.  Modern  Syste-Matic 
farming  has  helped  Deseret  Farms  become  one  of  the  largest  feeder  cattle 
units  in  the  southeast. 

Every  building  is  by  Butler.  It  was  only  natural  that  Deseret  Farms 
contacted  the  leading  manufacturer  of  metal  farm  buildings,  bins,  bulk 
feed  tanks  and  handling  equipment  when  they  first  planned  their  Butler 
Syste-Matic  center.  A  Butler  Syste-Matic  feed  handling  center  is  a  unique 
combination  of  strategically  located,  functional,  all  metal  Butler  struc¬ 
tures.  The  center  is  designed  to  use  power-driven  equipment  such  as 
augers,  elevators,  grinders  and  blenders  —  to  store,  condition,  grind  and 
convey  ingredients  and  finished  feed  to  the  point  of  consumption. 

Deseret  Farms  worked  with  their  local  Butler  Builder  who  helped 
them  plan  the  most  efficient  use  of  Butler  structures. 

Pre-engineered,  pre-fabricated  Butler  components  offered  excep¬ 
tional  flexibility,  speed  and  economy  of  construction  . . .  from  the  smallest 
scale  house  to  the  largest  storage  building. 

You  too,  can  profit  from  a  modern  Syste-Matic  farming  center.  With 
its  complete  range  of  components  it  can  be  adapted  to  any  size  farm 
with  the  same  modern  materials  handling  principles.  Call  your  nearby 
Butler  Builder.  Ask  him  about  Butler  financing,  too.  He’s  listed  in  the 
Yellow  Pages  under  “Buildings”  or  “Steel  Buildings.” 


Heart  of  the  Syste-Matic  Feed  Center  is  the  control  room 
shown  above.  Note  how  Butler  dear-span  construction 
gives  column-free  floors  and  truss-free  overhead  areas. 
There's  plenty  of  clear,  unobstructed  room  to  maneuver, 
stack  or  suspend  equipment. 


BUTLER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

737t  East  13th  Street,  Kansas  City  2fi,  Missouri 


Manufacturers  sf  Metal  BuilSings  •  EguiBuient  far  Farming,  Dry  Cleaning,  Oil  Breductien  and  Transportation,  Outdoor  Advertising  •  Contract  Manufacturing 

Sales  offices  in  Los  Angeles  and  Richmond,  Calif.  •  Houston,  Tex.  •  Birmingham,  Ala.  •  Kansas  City,  Mo.  •  Minneapolis,  Minn.  •  Chicago,  III.  •  Detroit,  Mich.  •  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  •  New  York  City  and  Syracuse,  N.Y.  •  Boston,  Mass.  •  Washington,  D.C.  •  Burlington,  Ontario,  Canada 
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Building  ? 

Here's  expert  help 

for  planning  the  steel-pole 
structure  that  serves  you  best 


The  brand-new,  economical  Inland  LOK-FRAME 
Steel  Building  will  do  almost  any  job  you  want  it  to, 
and  it  will  make  your  work  easier,  reduce  your 
op>erating  costs  and  help  you  build  your  profits  at  the 
same  time.  You  can  get  lots  of  good  ideas  for  your  own 
farm  right  now  by  sending  for  the  Jnland  Plan  Service 
today.  Plans  by  a  recognized  farm  authority.  Do  it  now! 


out  coupon  NOW! 


Mail  to: 

INLAND  STEEL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

0«pt.  P,  4049  W*tt  Bumhom  Slr*«t,  Milwouka*  1 ,  Wisconsin 

□  I  am  interested  in  a  Lok-Frame  Building. 

□  Please  have  your  dealer  get  in  touch  with  me. 

Enclosed  is  $ . for  the  sets  of  plans  checked : 

□  LFP-A-Machinery  Storage  (13  bldgs.), 25c 

□  LFP-B-Beef  Cattle  Housing  (12  bldgs.), 25c 

□  LFP-C-Dairy  Cattle  Housing  ( 13  bldgs. ) ,  25c 

□  LFP-D-Housing  for  Hogs,  Sheep,  Poultry  ( 8  bldgs ) ,  25c 

□  All  four  sets  of  plans,  $1.00. 


Name- 

Route- 


HEAVY- GAUGE  ALL- GALVANIZED 

STEEL  BUILDINGS 

other  Inland  Steel  Buildings  include  LOK-RIB,  arch-type  dear-span  building 


County- 
Town _ 


—  and  RIGID  FRAME,  straight-sidewall  dear-span  building 


This  poultry  house  cost  only  96(  a  square  foot 


bins  in  our  corn  crib.  It  works  better  than 
we  thought  it  would.  (“The  mill,”  said  his 
father.)  And  just  anyone  could  have  one — 
well,  this  old  crib  of  ours  is  as  bad  as  they 
go  and  it  works  fine  in  here.  We  thought  at 
first  it  would  grind  too  slow,  it  does  three 
tons  in  about  two  hours,  but  then  we 
learned  to  do  other  chores  while  it  was 
working.  The  feed  delivery  auger  is  mov¬ 
able;  that  was  Dad’s  idea  (“Yes,  put  that 
in,”  said  his  father.),  so  we  can  lower  it 
from  up  there  above  the  self-unloading 
wagon.  That  way  we  can  grind  a  pail  of 
starter  feed  for  a  few  pigs,  or  a  wheelbarrow 
full  for  the  milk  cow.”  Bark’s  installation, 
done  in  part  by  himself,  cost  around  $1,000. 

For  a  more  complex  operation,  take 
Warren  Frye,  with  a  mill  and  feed  han¬ 
dling  system  on  his  Peoria,  Illinois,  poultr)’ 
farm.  He  has  35,000  Bushels  of  grain  stor¬ 
age  in  metal  bins.  He  feeds  16,000  turkeys 
a  year  and  turns  out  5,000  caponets  ever)’ 
eight  weeks,  packaged  from  the  farm. 

Frye  has  the  mill  in  one  corner  of  a  shed 
that  was  first  intended  as  a  turkey  house, 
but  later  was  given  a  concrete  floor  for 
implement  storage.  He  grinds  ten  or  twelve 
hours  a  day  at  the  height  of  the  turkey  sea¬ 
son,  dropping  down  to  three  hours  when 
stocking  is  light.  The  turkeys  eat  a  ration 
of  corn,  oats,  soybean  oil  meal  and  a  pre¬ 
mix,  pelleted,  which  Frye  buys.  The  chick¬ 
ens  have  a  similar  ration  without  oats.  His 
mill  was  installed  over  two  years  ago  and 
Fry'e  has  enlarged  his  storage  constantly  as 
his  operation  grew.  Slowly  a  circle  of  bins 


When  Mr.  Mark  F.  Schlegel,  R.F.D. 
No.  I,  Dalmatia,  Pa.  needed  a  new  poultry 
house  he  decided  on  a  pole-type  building. 
His  decision  saved  him  $1,000.  A  concrete 
block  structure  would  have  cost  him  that 
much  more. 

Mr.  Schlegel’s  new  building,  40  x  156 
feet,  was  erected  in  less  than  a  month.  It 
has  twelve  windows  on  either  side,  over¬ 
head  sliding  doors  at  the  ends  and  eight 
skylights.  It  houses  2,6(K)  Leghorn  hens. 

You  too  can  realize  savings  comparable 


to  Mr.  Schlegel’s  by  using  pole-type  con¬ 
struction  with  Koppers  pressure-treated, 
rot  and  termite  protected  poles. 

Write  today  for  complete  information. 

WOOD  PRESERVING  DIVISION 
765  Koppers  Building  Pittsburgh  19,  Ponnsylvanio 

KOPPERS 

PRESSURE-TREATED 

POLES 
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LUNGWORM  DAMAGE 
found  to  be  widespread 


Discovery  of  treatment 
promises  vast  savings 

Lungworms  have  been  found  to  be  infecting  an  alarming 
number  of  livestock  throughout  the  United  States.  Now 
after  years  of  research  and  testing,  a  new  discovery — 
Diptycide— is  proving  to  be  the  first  safe,  practical,  effective 
treatment  for  lungworms.  Dictycide  rids  animals  of  these 
hard-to-reach  parasites  that  ordinary  wormers  don’t  touch. 


Q.  What  are  lungworms? 

A.  Lungworms  are  fine,  thread-like 
worms  which  develop  in  the  air  pas¬ 
sages  of  animals. 


Q.  What  animals  are  affected? 


A.  Of  dollar  importance:  swine,  sheep, 
beef  and  dairy  cattle.  But  also  goats, 
deer,  elk  and  others. 

Q.  What  symptoms  do  animals 
show? 

A.  Depending  on  lungworm  load  and 
type  of  animal:  unthriftiness,  cough¬ 
ing,  fast  breathing,  protruding  tongue, 
and  thumping. 


Lungworms  can  cause  serious  damage  to  your  livestock. 
These  fine,  thread-like  parasites  inhabit  the  air  passages  of 
swine,  sheep,  and  cattle.  Many  animals  die,  but  even  if 
they  survive  they  become  unthrifty,  unproductive  and 
costly  consumers  of  feed.  Don’t  take  chances  with  lung¬ 
worms.  If  coughing,  thumping,  and  hard  breathing  cause 
you  to  suspect  lungworms  in  your  livestock,  call  your 
veterinarian  at  once.  He  now  has  an  efficient  treatment. 

Fort  Dodge  Laboratories^  Inc.,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa 

Consult  your  veterinarian 

he  knows  best -what's  best 


Q.  How  prevalent  are  lungworms? 

A.  Lungworm  infection  has  been  re¬ 
ported  in  45  states  (shaded).  In  some 
areas,  infection  of  more  than  50% 
of  animals  is  estimated. 


Q.  How  does  Dictycide  benefit? 

A.  Dictycide  causes  adult  lungworms 
to  move  out  of  lungs,  up  windpipe, 
into  throat.  As  they  are  swallowed, 
they  are  destroyed  in  bowel.  Treated 
animals  improve  within  a  few  days, 
appetite  returns,  gains  and  milk  pro- 


FORT  DODGE 


SPECIFIC 


LUNGWORMS 
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is  enclosing  the  grinding  shed.  Although  he 
moves  all  his  ground  feed  by  wagon,  this 
is  soon  to  end.  He  is  installing  a  pneumatic 
conveying  line  from  the  mill  to  his  turkey 
and  chicken  houses.  This  one-inch  pipe 
will  carry  the  feed  underground  between 
buildings  to  a  maximum  of  800  feet  away. 
The  feed  enters  the  pipe  at  a  special  air 
lock.  The  fan  is  designed  to  inject  just  the 
right  amount  of  air,  and  this  is  much  more 
critical  than  with  a  regular  blower.  When 
the  correct  proportion  of  air  and  ground 
feed  of  certain  size  are  mixed,  the  mixture 
behaves  like  a  liquid — it  can  go  around 
comers  and  up  and  down  with  ease. 

Fr\'e  has  about  $10,000  in  storage  build¬ 
ings,  but  cautions,  “I  bought  some  of  them 
at  government  surplus,  and  I  couldn’t  re¬ 
place  them  for  that  today.” 

This  smallish,  dark  man  is  enthusiastic 
about  his  installation :  “It’s  hard  to  get  the 
saving  down  to  dollars  and  cents,”  he  said, 
“but  it’s  about  the  best  investment  I  have 
on  the  farm.  We  can  make  feed  for  $10  to 
$15  less  per  ton  than  we  can  buy  it.”  Frye 
plans  soon  to  be  able  to  add  antibiotics  or 
wormer  to  his  ration,  and  this  calls  for  an 
accurate,  continuous  measuring  of  small 
quantities.  He  is  installing  a  vibrator. 

Dan  Sinn,  on  his  Tremont,  Illinois,  poul¬ 
try  farm  (44,000  turkeys,  25,000  caponets 
last  year)  has  such  a  vibrator.  The  ma¬ 
chine,  made  by  Eriez  Manufacturing  Co., 
Erie,  Pennsylvania,  is  a  gentle  sloping 
trough,  shaken  at  high  frequency  by  an 
electric  vibrator.  By  altering  the  slope  and 
size  of  the  trough,  and  the  depth  of  the 
material  in  it,  the  flow  can  be  varied.  It 
can  range  accurately  from  2  to  200  pounds 
flow  an  hour. 

Sinn,  with  graying  hair,  and  a  Humph¬ 
rey  Bogart  smile,  .said,  “We  use  it  to  feed 
antibiotics  into  the  Decker  mill.  It’s  o.k. 
for  anything  that  crumbles,  but  antibiotics 
tend  to  cake  a  bit.  We  are  thinking  of  get¬ 
ting  an  agitator.”  He  uses  the  mill  regularly 
when  the  turkeys  are  growing,  changes  set¬ 
tings  as  he  moves  from  starter  to  grower 
rations,  and  feels  he  “saved  quite  some 
money  last  year”  with  his  simple  mill  in¬ 
stalled  in  a  single-bay  com  crib. 

Russell  Jeckel  uses  ground  com  as  a  pre¬ 
mix  carrier,  and  feeds  the  premix  and  corn 
straight  to  the  mill  by  auger.  Some  corn 
is  ground  twice.  He  uses  a  small  batch 
mixer  to  compile  the  premix.  His  hog  op¬ 
eration,  210  acres  near  Delevan,  Illinois, 
finished  2j800  hogs  last  year.  He  built  a 
new  building  for  the  mill,  and  has  two 
bins, ‘for  soybean  meal  and  shelled  corn, 
outside.  Two  inside  bins  and  an  auger 
feeder  wagon  complete  the  $7,000  set-up. 

His  hogs  are  raised  in  the  field,  and  he 
fills  his  self-feeders  as  necessary.  “A  hun¬ 
dred  minutes  fills  either  one  of  the  inside 
holding  bins  or  the  grainovator  wagon,” 
he  explained.  Jeckel,  a  very  tall,  well-built 
man,  is  very  pleased  with  the  system.  “My 
total  upkeep  since  installation  in  January, 
1958,  has  been  less  than  $50 — that’s  two 
screens,  and  two  sets  of  hammers  for  the 
mill.  I  find  the  hammers  last  about  700 


COMPARE  THESE  FEATURES: 

•  STRAIGHT,  EASY-TO  SHARPEN 
KNIVES 

•  SIDE  AND  REAR  FEED  DELIVERY 

•  PATENTED  SILAGE  SHELF 
FOR  MORE  CAPACITY 

•  TWO  V-BELT  MAIN  DRIVE 

•  AUTOMATIC  DISCHARGE 
PIPE  CONTROL 


“It’s  really  tops.  Very  pleased  after 
cutting  1000  tons  of  corn,  grass  and 
oat  silage  and  250  tons  of  hay.  No 
repairs.”  These  are  the  exact  words 
of  another  satisfied  Papec  Forage 
Harvester  user.  Simple  design,  sturdy 
construction,  and  easy  operation 
make  the  Papec  ideal  for  your  farm. 
Feature  for  feature  Papec  has  the 
best  1959  harvester  values. 


4  QUICK-HITCH 
ATTACHMENTS 

1.  DIRECT  CUT 

2.  HAY  PICK-UP 

3.  ONE- and  4.TW0- 
ROW  CROP  ATTACH 
MENTS 


2-ROW  CROP 

ati;achment 

(Shown  Below) 


Cuts  field  travel  in  half. 
Heavy  duty  steel  gather¬ 
ing  chains  assure  han¬ 
dling  corn  without 
blocking  or  clogging. 
Has  regular  Papec 
quick-change  features. 


Changeover  from  one 
attachment  to  another  is 
quick  and  easy. 


Model  32P 

FORAGE 

HARVESTER 

with  1-Row 
Attachment 


PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Shortsville,  New  York _ 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 
Dept.  FQ6,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  full  information  on  the 
Qj  Papec  No.  32  Series  Forage  Harvester 
Q  Crop  Blower  Q  Field  Sprayer 

□  Hammer  Mill  Q  Flail  Harvester 

Name . 

Address . 

City . Zone . State 


•  FORAGE  HARVESTERS 


e  CROP  BLOWERS  •  HAMMER  MILLS 


•  FEED  MIXERS  •  FIELD  SPRAYERS 


•  UTILITY  HARVESTERS  (FLAIL) 


•  ELEVATORS 
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'OKHEIM 


OLENTANGY  FARM 


tons,  and  the  screens  are  about  done,  too. 
We  find  using  bean  meal  for  the  hogs 
as  the  protein  means  quite  a  savings,  al¬ 
most  as  much  as  the  grinding,”  he  said. 
“And  then  buying  bulk  means  we  get  a 
little  better  price.  We  use  a  half-inch 
screen — that’s  a  little  bigger  than  most 
folks,  because  the  mill  will  put  out  2,500 
pounds  an  hour  with  it.  Some  days  we 
grind  12  hours — but  it  only  costs  us  an 
average  of  $10  a  month  to  mix  and  grind. 
That’s  with  nine  augers  and  a  total  of  ten 
horsepower.  It’s  a  pretty  cheap  hired  hand, 
and  one  of  the  most  dependable.” 

But  Russell  Jeckel  is  far  from  finished. 
Within  a  year  he  plans  to  have  two  con¬ 
crete  storage  silos  for  grain,  a  total  of 
30,000  bushels,  sitting  just  across  the  road 
from  his  processing  shed. 

One  thing  all  these  farms  have  in  com¬ 
mon  is  the  long-term  plan.  None  of  them 
have  finished  their  feeding  operation ;  they 
are  always  looking  to  the  future.  After 
some  years  absence,  grinding  and  mixing 
have  returned  to  the  farm. 


Due  to  the  tremendous  demand  for  perform¬ 
ance-tested  Olentangy  Charolois,  we  now  have 
only  a  few  choice  bulls  for  sale.  However,  we 
ore  booking  future  sales  on  our  spring  calf 
crop.  In  the  meantime,  prove  to  yourself  the 
many  advantages  of  Olentangy  Charolais  by 
artificially  breeding  a  part  of  your  herd  to 
JUHAN,  our  outstanding  herd  sire. 

Write  tor  tietalls 
L  A.  DEMOREST  &  SONS 
1  ailtt  east  at  Waite,  Ohia  •  Maaast  I-IBIS  e  (-3625 

Charter  Member  American. International  Charolaia  Aei*n 
Member  of  American  Beef  Cattle  Performance  Reglatry  Aat'n 


for  uncferground  or  surface  tanks 


TOKHEIM 
Model  85 
FARM  PUMP 


PORTABLE-^ 

ECONOMICAL 


RED  POLL 
CATTLE 


Truly  Dual-Purpose  and  a 
A  twice  ffat-i  or.  ch.  l-eaB-Meot  Breed 

Alt* rKords'to  aoo'x*.  Select  Red  Poll  cows  produce 
BF.  whose  *86  ton  (a  profitably  in  the  dairy — produce 
ttoer)  hod  a  marbling  good  to  choice  beef  carcasses 
calves  of  the  same 
1.16  6g.  In.  %>r  IM  COWS :  or  Use  the  extra  milk  pro- 

lb.  livewoight  and  duced  by  average  Red  Poll  cows 

whose  *87  ton  (a  bull)  to  produce  faster,  cheaper  gain- 

8*a'v  plu'f  7o  '\^'  '"?■  *9°**  choice  milk-fat 

birihweight.  A  top  calves  in  your  cow-calf  program, 

example  of  Bed  Polla'  Ask  for  hRKE  breed  literature; 

being  ••Truly  Dual-  send  $2  for  year’s  subscription, 

meat-in  iTlT  b're^  ^  fears  to  breed  magazine. 

RED  POLL  CATTLE  CLUB  OF  AMERICA 
3275-N  Holdrege  Street_ Lincoln  3,  Nebraska 


Have  your  own  electric  gasoline 
pump.  New  Tokheim  saves  work, 
gas;  stops  pilferage,  spilling,  waste. 
Self  priming  —  starts  easily  on  low 
voltage.  Delivers  12  g.p.m.  100  gal. 
dial  and  totalizer.  See  your  oil  man. 
Write  for  free  booklet  "How  To  In¬ 
stall  Underground  Tanks!’ Tokheim 
Corporation,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 


SHEEPMEN  AND  THE  MARKET 

{Continued  from  pa^e  47) 
leaves  $18.15,  The  lamb  dresses  out  at 
47j/2  per  cent.  The  carcass  as  it  hangs  in 
the  cooler  costs  the  packer  about  $18.45. 
He  can’t  get  more  for  it  than  $18.  He  loses 
money.  And  I  haven’t  added  the  commis¬ 
sion  or  the  cost  of  slaughtering.” 

Aubrey  has  no  logical  explanation  for 
this  phenomenon — a  packer  continuing  to 
operate  at  a  loss.  “I  suppose  he  makes  it  up 
in  good  time,”  he  said.  “In  a  good  many 
ways  he’s  like  the  feeder.  A  feeder  will  buy 
a  bunch  of  lambs  at  24  cents  and  sell  them 
for  20  cents  and  figures  out  that  he  has 
lost  $5  or  $6  on  every  lamb.  But  next  year 
he  does  the  same  thing  and  stays  in  opera¬ 
tion.  I  guess  it’s  mostly  momentum.” 

He  does  have  a  logical  explanation  for 
the  farmer’s  economic  gymnastics  wherein 
he  makes  money  at  the  same  time  he  loses 
money.  “Take  a  case,”  he  says.  “A  feeder 
buys  a  75-pound  lamb  in  August  at  24 
cents  per  pound.  The  lamb  costs  him  $18. 
He  turns  him  out  to  clean  up  his  cornfield 
and  he  gets  a  good  deal  out  of  a  cut-over 
alfalfa  field,  too.  By  Christmas  or  a  little 
later  he  weighs  110  pounds.  At  $20  a  hun¬ 
dred  he  brings  $22.  The  feeder  figures  his 
feed  at  nothing  for  he  couldn’t  market  the 
corn,  and  he’s  trading  it  for  the  manure 
from  the  lamb;  he  doesn’t  figure  his  time 
at  all,  so  he’s  made  $4  on  the  lamb. 

“The  price  of  slaughter  lambs  on  the 
market  has  relatively  little  effect  on  the 
price  of  feeder  lambs,”  says  Aubrey.  “It’s 
similar  to  the  situation  that  exists  in  feeder 
cattle.  Most  of  the  fat  lambs  that  are  com¬ 
ing  in  here  now  cost  $24  or  thereabouts  as 
feeders.  Some  of  these  are  fine  lambs,  but 
the  tops  won’t  go  over  $20. 

“I  can’t  tell  you  much  about  how  a 
farmer  should  breed  and  feed  his  sheep,” 
Aubrey  continued,  “but  I  know  what  I 
want  here  on  the  market.  The  perfect  lamb 


Provides  essential  iron,  boron,  manganese,  zinc, 
copper  and  molybdenum  in  new  slow-soluble 
form.  Won't  leach  away.  Nontoxic  when  used  as 
directed.  More  than  2  million  pounds  used  this 
year  in  premium  fertilizers.  Try  it  on  vegetables, 
field  crops,  pasture — or  on  household  flowers  and 
shrubbery.  Send  $2.50  for  5-pound  bag  (or  $3.9^ 
for  10  pounds),  parcel  post  prepaid. 

FERRO  CORPORATION 

4231  East  56  St.,  Cleveland  5,  Ohio 


••Best  All  Round . . . 
Year  Round 
Machine  on  My  Farm' 


SHREDMASTER 


Hoy  Conditioner 
Forage  Harvester 
Stalk  Shredder 


EVERYTHING  YOU  WANT  IN 
A  SELF  UNLOADING  WAGON 


These  Outstanding  Features  Tell  Yau  Why  .  .  .  Full 
76’  cut  .  .  .  more  knives  per  foot  for  finer  cutting, 
contour  or  straight  ,  .  ,  offset  swinging  draw  bar,  no 
trampling  of  standing  crops  .  .  .  easy  cutting  height 
adjustment,  hydroulic  or  manual  operation  . , ,  positive 
heavy  roller  chain  drive,  no  slipping  .  .  ,  shear  pin 
protection  against  shock  loads. 


Hauls,  unloads,  elevates. 

Even  does  simple  mixing  jobs 

Yes,  Grain-O-Vator  gives  you  all  these  fea¬ 
tures  plus  your  choice  of  size  to  fit  your 
needs.  Let  a  Grain-O-Vator  take  the  hard 
hand  work  out  of  your  grain  and  feed  han¬ 
dling.  Make  the  job  easier  —  faster. 

Grain-O-Vator  is  the  original  self -unload¬ 
ing  wagon.  Experience  in  design  and  manu¬ 
facturing  combine  to  give  you  a  wagon  that 
stands  up  under  hard  usage  —  trouble-free 
performance  year  after  year.  See  your  Grain- 
O-Vator  dealer  soon.  Get  all  the  facts.  Then 
put  a  Grain-O-Vator  to  work  for  you. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  MFG.  CO. 

SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 


DIRECT-LOADING 

CHOPPER 


chaps  and  loads  forage 
directly  ieto  wagon. 
Ideal  for  eesiloge,  dry- 
let  feedieg,  bedding.  No 
extra  blower  necessary. 


Chopper  unlit  con  be  purchased  separately  .  .  . 
loading  attachment  added  later  for  forage  iobs. 


Writs  DifL  i21fir  ItN  catilct  ii  ciMtIcti  SctiiHz  Rn 
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all-around  time  and 
labor  saver... 


1  ^ 

multi-purpose  high  pressure  sprayer 


1 .  Spray  fruit  trees 

2.  Control  livestock  pests 

3.  Control  mosquitoes  around  yard 

4.  Apply  liquid  fertilizers,  control  weeds 

5.  Spray  row  crops 

6.  Disinfect  poultry  houses 

7.  Clean  dairy  barns 

8.  Control  brush 

9.  Control  road  dust 

10.  Spray  water-soluable  paints 

11.  Clean  farm  implements 

12.  Control  flies 


No  other  equipment  on  your  farm  or  ranch,  excepting  your  tractor,  can  do 
so  many  jobs  so  well.  The  John  Bean  Royalette  is  equipment  you’ll  use  year 
around  —  a  sprayer  that  will  pay  for  itself  many  times  over  in  hours  of 
labor  saved. 

You'll  value  the  Royalette’s  dependability,  easy  operation  and  low  upkeep, 
too.  Only  John  Bean  pumps  have  lifetime  Sapphite  cylinders  —  so  hard  that 
spray  mater^'als  can  cause  no  wear.  Pump  pressures  up  to  400  lbs.  are  at  your 
disposal  —  enough  to  drive  through  matted  hair  to  cattle's  hides,  ideal  for 
tough  cleaning  jobs,  and  ample  for  all  types  of  boom  and  hand-gun  spraying. 

New,  low  cost  Royalettes  offer  the  widest  range  of  pump  and  tank  capacities 
available,  plus  a  complete  selection  of  spray  booms  and  accessories  and  10 
different  mountings,  including  skid,  trailer  and  power  take-off  models. 

_  SEE  YOUR  DEALER  — AAAI L  COUPON  FOR  DETAILS 


1 3.  Have  emergency  fire  protection 


'5  years  of  sprayer  leadership 


_ 7/— -7- - 1959  marks  John  Bean’s  75th  Diamond  Jubilee  Anniversary 

f  _  in  serving  agriculture’s  needs  for  more  efficient  crop  protec- 

\ ****** tion.  John  Bean  research  coupled  with  the  facilities  of  one  of 
America’s  largest  corporations,  the  Food  Machinery  and 
Chemical  Corporation,  consistently  produces  the  most  com- 
f/Tfff  plete  line  of  high  quality  agricultural  sprayers  you  can  buy. 

John  Bean  sprayers  are  backed  by  unequalled  technical  experience  and  manufacturing 
skill  .  .  .  are  made  right  to  do  the  job  right  .  .  .  and  are  built  to  lost  longer.  See  your 
John  Bean  dealer  for  all  your  sprayer  requirements. 


John  BEAN 


LANSING  4,  MICHIGAN 
SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 
Division  of  Food  Machinery  and  Chemical  Corporatian 


Pleote  sand  ma  cemplata  datails  on; 

I  I  Naw  Royalalta  All-Purpnta  Sprayars 

(  I  Naw  Aircrop  Sproyars  and  AHachmanls 
(  I  Form  Sprayar  Lina 
I  I  Spaad  Sprayart  for  Orchards 
I  I  “Ragislarad"  Shur-Rana  Sprinklar  Irrigation 
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WAYO-CRATE 


Modernize  Your  Farrowing 
with  Caswell  "FARRO-CRATES® 


WEieHT  eUESSINC 

WIU  CUf  TOUR  HOC  PROFITCI 

^  A  Correct  Weights . . .  Use  A 


weighs  100  pounds,  a  little  over  or  a  little 
under.  This  is  not  the  weight  that  sells  best 
on  the  counter,  but  it’s  the  best  weight  for 
the  feeder  and  the  packer.  The  100-pound 
lamb  is  a  sort  of  compromise  between  what 
the  feeder  can  market  profitably,  what  the 
packer  can  dress  out  profitably,  and  what 
the  retail  market  wants. 

“He’s  blocky  and  short-coupled  and  he 
has  a  good  covering  of  fat.  He  should  be 
unshorn  from  the  time  of  his  birth  else  I’ll 
take  off  $1.50  or  $2.00  this  year.  There  is 
an  exception  to  that;  we  get  a  few  summer- 
shorn  white-faced  lambs  with  tight  wool; 
if  the  wool  is  an  inch  or  so  long  and  good 
quality  the  pelt  can  be  sold  for  mouton, 
and  there’s  no  penalty.  What  we  don’t 
want  is  a  long,  lean  lamb. 

“To  my  mind,  the  best  feed  for  fattening 
lambs  is  cracked  com  and  the  best  lambs 
we  get  here  come  from  Illinois,  Iowa,  Ne¬ 
braska  and  Kansas,  finished  on  com.  One 
of  the  best  things  that  ever  happened  to 
the  sheep  business  was  the  use  of  lambs  to 
clean  up  a  grain  field.” 

Everybody  at  the  sheep  pens  has  a 
monkey  on  his  back.  With  some  it’s  scabby, 
wormy  lambs.  Aubrey’s  one  particular 
monkey  is  a  lamb  with  wild  oats  or  spear 
grass.  “I  shudder  when  I  see  wild  oats  or 
spear  grass  sticking  in  the  wool,”  he  says. 
“I  know  some  of  it  has  worked  down  into 
the  flesh  and  will  damage  the  carcass. 
Sometimes  wild  oats  will  entirely  disappear 
in  the  wool  and  the  lamb  looks  good;  but 
when  you  dress  him  out  there’ll  be  wild 
oats  in  the  flesh  and  that  has  to  be  cut  out.” 
Aubrey  and  his  fellow  buyers,  whether  they 
are  buying  for  a  particular  packer,  or  a 
group  of  packers,  or  a  chain,  are  interested 
in  buying  at  the  lowest  possible  figure.  On 
the  other  side,  representing  the  farmers, 
feeders,  and  dealers,  are  the  commission- 
men,  or  producers’  agents. 

These  two  groups  carry  on  guerrilla  war¬ 
fare  against  each  other,  often  with  exag¬ 
gerated  politeness,  usually  with  smooth 
diplomacy.  Take  Aubrey  Williams  and 
lanky,  bespectacled  Wally  Desmond,  a  vet¬ 
eran  sheep  salesman.  They  approach  a  pen 
of  sheep,  one  to  buy  and  the  other  to  sell, 
very  much  like  two  prime  ministers  at  a 
summit  meeting. 

“What  have  you  got  today,  Wally?” 
(solicitiously)  “I  have  some  beautiful  stuff, 
Aub.  Beautiful”  (with  great  sincerity). 
“Where?”  (innocent  curiosity).  “Right 
there!”  (coldly).  “Are  those  lambs?” 
(alarmed  incredulity).  “Why,  you  low- 
down,  swine-herding  cowpoke,  those  are  the 
best  lambs  to  hit  Chicago  this  month.” 
Aubrey  (innocently),  “Oh,  I  thought  they 
were  jack  rabbits.” 

After  a  session  of  delicate  sparring,  ad¬ 
roit  bargaining  and  downright  haggling, 
Aubrey  finally  buys  the  lambs  at  50  cents 
more  than  he  wanted  to  pay  and  Wally  lets 
them  go  at  slightly  less  than  he  had  hoped 
for.  Both  are  reasonably  happy  knowing 
they  have  done  their  best  for  their  clients. 

It’s  a  game  enjoyed  by  the  Aubrey  Wil¬ 
liams  and  Wally  Desmonds  in  every  market. 


Caswell 


Today  it  is  important  that  you  KNOW 
exactly  how  much  your  hogs  weigh  .  .  . 
before  marketing!  “Lights”  or  “heavies” 
are  usually  docked,  so  a  poor  weight 
guess  can  cost  you  some  real  hog  profits. 


Don't  Guess  .  .  .  Sell 
At  CORRECT  Weights 

A  Caswell  all-steel  WAYO- 
CRATE  will  tell  you  exactly 
when  to  sell.  It  will  also  help 
you  determine  exact  feed  con¬ 
version  and  gains.  Has  an  ex¬ 
tremely  accurate  (4  to  6  ounces) 
Fairbanks- Morse  self- aliening 
beam  and  specially  designed 
lever  system.  Portable,  rugged 
and  low  in  price.  Many  exclusive 
features.  500  lb.  capacity.  Con¬ 
venient  sorting  gate  is  optional 
equipment  and  quickly  bolts  to 
Wayo-Crate.  Wheels  and  handle¬ 
bars  also  available. 


With  200-220  lb,  hogs  a  “must”  on  to¬ 
day’s  market.  You  have  to  know  their 
weight  to  make  a  good  profit. 


NfMf-CASWELL  HOG  CATCH-CHUTE 


Adjustable  For  Hogs  from  35  to  450  lbs. 

The  new  Caswell  CATCH-CHUTE  holds  pigs  securely  for  veterinary 
treatment,  vaccination,  ringing,  ear  marking,  tagging  and  back  fat  testing. 
Adjustable  spring  tension  assembly  holds  animal  securely  .  .  .  without 
danger  of  injury.  Rugged  and  easy  to  use,  the  CATCH-CHUTE  fits  in  any 
doorway,  gate  or  pen.  Has  steel  tube  frame  that  will  take  years  of 
rugged  holding  service. 


Prevent  sows  from  overlaying  baby  pigs  with  collaps¬ 
ible,  portable,  all-steel  Farro-Crates.  Thousands  in  use. 
Handle  any  size  sow.  The  favorite  of  top  hog  producers, 
purebred  raisers  and  agricultural  schools  everywhere. 


CASWELL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANT,  DEPT.  453  CHEROKEE,  IOWA 

Please  send  me  FREE  descriptive  literature  on  the  Caswell  Wayo- 
Crate,  Farro-Crate  and  Catch-Chute. 


Name. 


Mail  coupon  for  valuable 
16  page  “Hog  Profits” 
book  and  Free  Planning 
Service  for  complete  far¬ 
rowing  Ktup  using  your 
present  buildings.  No  obli¬ 
gation.  Also  new,  colorful 
descriptive  literature  .  .  . 
lust  off  the  press.  Yours 


Address. 


Town .  State . 

□  Check  here  for  your  FREE  copy  of  our  valuable  16  page  "Hog 
_ Profits"  book  and  FREE  Planning  Service.  No  obligation. 


for  the  asking. 


Dept.  453,  Cherokee,  Iowa 


AT  LAST!  A  TRULY  PORTABLE  PTO 

FEED  MIXER-BLENDER 


*  LOW  COST!  At  least  $200-$400  less  than  stationary  mixer 
of  some  capacity. 


6,000  LB.  CAPACITYI  Holds  1 20  bu. 
— 145  cu.  ft.  with  extension  sides 
and  tandem  axles. 


FRONT 


•  5  FORCE  FEED  MIXING  ROLLSI 


•  MIX  TO  COMMERCIAL 
STANDARDS  ON  YOUR 
FARM. 


Alto  available  at  ottachment — buy  'wi  TJe^lr  f 

Model  100  auger  box  now,  odd  Jr 

mixer- blender  kit  loter.  Converts 
also  to  bulk  delivury  unit  —  dit-  • 

chorgat  any  height  from  33  in.  to  16Vi  ft.  Write  today  for  complete  information. 

HELIX  CORPORATION  Dept.  2-1  CROWN  POINT,  IND. 


Have  tJacobsen  -  will  travel 

(IT’S  THE  ESTATE  24) 


And  travel  it  does,  smoother,  safer,  easier  than  any  power  mower' 
you  ever  imagined.  You  sit  tall  in  the  saddle,  wave  to  the  neigh¬ 
bors,  put  the  Estate  in  gear,  and  you’re  off  over  the  lawn. 

Man— that’s  living!  ^ook  behind  you.  That’s  mowing!  Smooth, 
wide  and  handsome  and  why  not?  The  design  of  the  Estate  24 
shear-cut  reel  mower  set  the  pattern  for  the  Jacobsen  Putting 
Gmns  Mower,  famous  as  the  finest  precision  mowing  machine 
made,  and  preferred  on  a  big  majority  of  America’s  golf  courses. 

You’ll  have  more  fun,  spend  less  time  and  have  a  better  looking 
lawn  when  you  ride  the  Estate  24.  If  it  is  more  mower  than  you 
may  need,  your  Ja,cobsen  dealer  can  tell  you  about  the  other 


The  Velva-Trim  Trimmer  The  Twbo-Cut  Model  3SC.  The  Turbo-Vac  Model  7S  grass 

type,  high  speed  6-blade  Power-Propelled.  Features  catching  rotary,  vacuum  deanx 

reel.  18  and  2 1 -inch  cutting  exclusive  Suction  Lift  Disc.  as  it  cuts.  Safest  rotary  made, 

widths.  $I49.S0,  $169.50.  2l-in.cuttingwidth.SIS9.S0.  18-inch  cutting  width.  $139.50. 


twenty-three  reel  or  rotary  models  (priced  from  $74.50),  that 
carry  the  first  name  in  power  mowers— Jacobsen. 

Estate  24  facts:  24  in.  cutting  width,  trimmer  type,  3  hp  Jacobsen 
Hi-Torque  engine.  6-blade  reel.  Model  8A  with  conventional  ‘‘walk 
behind”  handle,  2  wheel  drive,  1355.00.  Model  8B  with  full  roller  drive, 
$375.00.  Model  62  Riding  Attachment  as  illustrated,  $77.50.  Electric 
starter,  grass  catcher,  spiker-aerator,  and  straight  blade  snow  plow, 
extra.  One-year  Warranty.  All  Jacobsen  power  mowers  are  factory 
warranted  against  defects  in  material  or  construction,  for  one  year. 


NATIONMnOE  SALES  ANO  SEIVICE.  Look  in  your  Classified  Phone  Directory  under 
"Lawn  Mowers"  for  your  local  Jacobsen  dealer,  or  write  factory.  Also  in  Canada. 

Jacobsen 

JACOBSEN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY*  RACINE,  WISCONSIN 
SulisidiariM:  Johnston  Lawn  IMowtrCorp.,  BrooMiavtn,  Mississippi  •  Worthiniton  Mowtr  Co..  Stroudsburi  Ptnnsylvania 
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Reduce  Labor) 
In  Handling  j 


INSTALLS  ON  YOUR  FLAT  BED  TRUCKS  FROM 
EASY  TO  FOLLOW  PLANS  SUPPLIED  WITH  EACH  UNIT. 


Manufacturing 

- y  SABETHA,  KANSAS  PHONE  111 


Under  its  rules  the  livestock  of  the  country  is  moved  in  an  honest 
and  business-like  manner,  for  which  the  farmers  can  be  thankful 

On  the  subject  of  terminal  vs.  country  markets  or  on-the-fami 
sales,  Wally  Desmond  vehemently  maintains  the  farmer  gets  his 
best  break  on  a  terminal  market.  Most  lambs  bought  on  the  farm 
are  bought  under  agreement  they  must  meet  a  specified  weight 
after  delivery-.  “There’s  a  catch  in  this  for  the  farmer,”  Wally 
explains.  “Lambs  will  lose  at  least  five  per  cent  between  the  farm 
and  the  delivery  point,  where  they  are  weighed.  They  are  not  fed 
or  watered  and  the  farmer  takes  this  loss.  Now  when  they  come  to 
a  terminal  market,  such  as  Chicago,  they  have  feed  and  water  in 
front  of  them  the  moment  they  are  put  in  the  pens.  They’ll  fill  up 
and  there’ll  be  hardly  any  shrink.  See  that  bunch  of  lambs  there? 
Those  are  Iowa  lambs  and  they’ll  weigh  as  much  as  when  they 
left  Iowa.  They  are  thirsty  after  their  ride  and  so  full  of  water 
right  now  you  could  crack  a  tick  on  their  bellies.” 

Grading,  too,  Wally  says,  can  backfire  on  a  farmer.  “Most 
farmers,  even  the  best,  have  only  a  vague  notion  how  a  lamb  is 
graded  for  the  market.  That  gives  the  buyer  an  edge  if  he  wants 
to  use  it.  Here  at  Chicago  there  are  so  many  people  looking  right 
down  your  throat  you  couldn’t  get  by  with  oflPgrading  a  lamb, 
even  if  you  wanted  to — and  we  don’t  want  to. 

“Another  point  is,  if  our  runs  are  reduced  here  at  the  yards  we 
may  not  get  enough  lambs  to  really  establish  a  market.  In  small 
runs  of  2500  to  4000  there  are  too  few  of  some  grades  to  establish 
a  true  price. 

“We  get  very  few  reputation  lambs  here  at  Chicago.  Most  of 
them  are  grabbed  on  the  farm  by  buyers  for  packers  who  want  a 
special  quality  product.  There  are  a  few  buyers  here  who  will  pay 
a  small  premium  on  small  lots  if  they  are  strictly  prime.” 

Both  the  buyers  and  sellers  at  Chicago,  as  well  as  those  at 
terminals  all  over  the  country,  have  another  big  gripe  about 
“country  selling.”  Ernie  Beilfus,  of  the  Chicago  Producers’,  sadly 
tells  about  this  angle.  “We’ve  had  more  scab  here  in  Chicago  this 
year  than  we’ve  had  in  fifteen  years.  Most  of  it  we  can  trace  right 
back  to  the  country  auctions.  Most  of  these  auctions  have  state 


Elmer  Loeb,  Laporte  City,  Iowa,  shows  corn  he  dried  with  his  CLAY  Crop  Drier 


Can  you  make  an  extra 
^1,128  per  year 
from  your  corn  crop?* 

*Elmer  Loeb  of  Laporte  City,  Iowa,  did 


A  Clay  Crop  Drier  can  help  you 
increase  your  corn  profits.  First,  a 
Clay  Drier  lets  you  pick  your  corn 
at  about  30^  moisture  content.  At 
tliis  stage,  you  are  able  to  save  more 
of  the  corn  you’ve  raised.  Field 
losses  due  to  corn  borers  or  shelling 
are  at  a  minimum. 

Second,  a  Clay  Drier  enables 
you  to  store  your  corn  until  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  right.  Even  in  wet  years,  you 
won’t  have  to  sell  your  corn  at  pick¬ 
ing  time,  when  the  market  is  usually 
lowest  and  when  your  corn  will  not 
grade  very  well. 

How  One  Owner  Saved 
$1,128  in  One  Year  . . . 
Elmer  Loeb  of  Laporte  City,  Iowa, 
bought  a  Clay  Crop  Drier  recently. 
Here,  Mr.  Loeb  tells  in  his  own 
words,  how  his  Clay  Drier  saved 
him  $1,128  in  one  year. 

“I  sold  4,000  bushels  of  corn  re¬ 
cently  which  was  rated  as  No.  2 
Cereal.  When  I  told  the  buyer  that 
1  liad  used  a  Clay  Crop  Drier  with 
the  optional  Desert  Aire  Heat  Unit, 
he  exmldn’t  believe  it.  The  corn 
showed  no  signs  of  being  ‘cooked’, 
but  was  just  plain  beautiful. 

“When  the  corn  was  picked,  corn 
^\'as  selling  in  our  area  for  80<‘  jier 
bushel.  By  drying  my  corn  and 
storing  it  until  the  market  went  up, 
1  got  $1.13  a  bushel.  This  meant  an 
extra  33(‘  per  bushel.  33(‘  x  4,000 
bushels  adds  up  to  $1,320  more  for 
my  corn. 

“My  drying  costs  were  $192.  This 
incluaed  fuel  for  the  tractor  ( I  use 
the  PTO  model  Clay  Drier)  and 
fuel  for  the  heat  unit. 

“My  extra  income  was  $1,320  less 
$192  ...  or  $1,128.  My  Clay  Crop 
Drier  cost  me  $685.  As  you  see,  it 
more  than  paid  for  itself  in  one  year. 

“Now  I’m  c-onsidering  expanding 
my  operation  and  making  even 
greater  use  of  my  Clay  Drier.  It’s 
one  of  the  few  pieces  of  equipment 
I  own  that  makes  money  for  me. 

“The  Clay  Crop  Drier  is  portable 

—  easy  to  move.  I  just  put  it  here  in 
my  machine  shed  during  the  winter 

—  sure  is  convenient.” 


What  Will  a  Clay  Drier 
Save  You? 

Perhaps  a  Clay  Crop  Drier  would 
save  you  less  money  than  it  did  Mr. 
Loeb  . . .  perhaps  more.  The  amount 
that  a  Drier  will  save  you  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  amount  of  corn  you 
grow  and  on  weather  conditions  in 
that  particular  year.  But  one  thing’s 
almost  certain  . . .  over  the  years,  a 
Crop  Drier  is  (loina  to  pay  for  itself 
many  times  over. 

A  Clay  Crop  Drier  works  on  the 
basic  principle  of  natural  air  drying. 
Unheated  air  is  forced  through  the 
grain,  removing  the  moisture.  Nat¬ 
ural  air  is  recommended  whenever 
p)ssihle  due  to  the  higher  cost  of 
heated  drying. 

Auxiliary  Heat  Unit  Available 
However,  heat  is  sometimes  helpful. 
If  you  run  into  poor  drying  weather, 
you  may  want  to  use  the  optional 
Clay  Desert  Aire  Burner.  This 
burner  generates  up  to  1,000,000 
B.T.U.’s.  It  is  completely  safe  and 
will  not  scorch  or  cook  your  corn. 


NEW 

BULK  UNLOADER 


FAST,  ECONOMICAL 
HANDLING  OF  ALL 
FEEDS  AND  GRAINS 

Efficient  use  of  flat  bed 
trucks  for  either  bulk  or 
bags.  Equipment  designed  to 
handle  mixed  feeds,  pellets 
or  crumbles,  whole  grains, 
etc.  Multiple  purpose  use  of 
existing  trucks  now  econom¬ 
ically  possible. 


Unloading  pickup  is  recessed  in 
floor  of  truck  bed.  14  ft.  off¬ 
loading  boom  will  rotate  360 
degrees  and  may  be  elevated  14 
feet  above  truck  bed  (approxi¬ 
mately  18  feet  above  ground) 
using  built-in  hydraulic  hand 
pump.  Entire  unit  operates 
from  power  take  off. 


Clay  Natural  Air  Crop  Drier.  Use  on 
both  hay  and  corn.  Completely  portable. 

Ask  About  Clay  Purchase  Plan 
Clay’s  Purchase  Plan  lets  you  buy 
your  Drier  now  and  pay  while  it  s 
saving  you  money.  Make  a  20%  ini¬ 
tial  investment  and  take  up  to  3 
years  on  the  balance.  Your  Drier 
can  pay  for  itself  long  before  that. 

For  more  information  on  the  Clay 
Purchase  Plan  or  Clay  Crop  Drier, 
write  to  Clay  . . .  today. 


CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

694  Fulton  Street,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 


inspection  but  tew  have  federal  inspection. 
Lambs  from  ten,  twenty  farms  are  run  to¬ 
gether  at  the  auction  and  if  one  bunch  has 
scal>  they’re  all  likely  to  get  it.  They’re  sup- 
pos-'d  to  be  dipped  but  this  is  either  a  care¬ 
less  job  or  overlooked  altogether.” 

When  to  Sell,  When  to  Buy 

T1  le  best  time  to  sell  old  ewes,  the  stock- 
vards  experts  agree,  is  in  January,  Febru¬ 
ary,  and  March.  Numbers  are  light  at  that 
time  and  by  April  Texas  sheep  begin  to 
come  in.  Flocks  are  culled  in  summer,  and 
in  the  fall  the  culls  of  the  western  ranges 
nio\  e  to  the  markets.  Generally,  the  lamb 
market  does  not  swing  through  to  the  peaks 
and  valleys  of  the  hog  market. 

Feeder  lambs  are  being  finished  begin¬ 
ning  in  October,  but  by  December  they  are 
running  heavy  and  continue  heavy  (in 
weight)  until  the  last  of  March.  For  heavy 
lambs,  June  and  July  bring  the  best  mar¬ 
ket.  In  November,  lamb  runs  head-on  into 
turkey  and  again  at  Christmas  time.  Then 
poor  pastures  in  the  W'est  can  knock  a  nor¬ 
mal  market  into  a  cocked  hat  when  the 
ranges  are  unloaded.  A  ewe  normally  lambs 
in  spring  and  the  best  market  comes  when 
the  extra  early  spring  lambs  come  in.  As 
the  numbers  increase  in  the  fall  and  early 
winter  the  market  nonnally  weakens.  April 
and  May  are  generally  good. 

Happenings  on  the  western  ranges  can 
have  an  amazing  affect  on  the  market.  A 
drouth,  a  flood,  too  much  or  not  enough 
grass,  a  hard  winter  or  a  soft  winter,  can 
all  have  repercussions  on  the  market. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
yard  men  about  the  effect  of  the  booming 
poultry  binge  the  American  public  has  been 
on  since  fowl  meat  became  the  cheapest  on 
the  grocery  list.  Some  say  it  has  affected 
the  sale  of  lamb,  but  no  more  than  it  has 
cut  in  on  the  sale  of  beef  and  pork.  Wil¬ 
liams  has  this  to  add  as  a  dissenter;  “Poul¬ 
try  is  cutting  in  on  lamb  more  than  it  is 
on  beef  or  pork,”  he  says.  “.\nd  there’s 
a  ver\’  good  reason.  When  a  housewife 
wants  something  special  for  her  family  be¬ 
yond  the  beef  and  pork  she  buys  daily,  she 
might  turn  to  lamb  if  she  didn’t  look  at  the 
price  of  poultry.” 

What 'About  the  Future? 

After  reaching  a  peak  of  56.2  million  in 
1942,  sheep  numbers  declined  until  1950, 
when  they  hit  29.8  million.  There  has  been 
a  slight  increase  since  then  with  current 
numbers  around  31  million.  This  may  be 
an  indication  of  what  farmers  and  feeders 
believe,  or  feel  about  the  future  of  sheep. 
Certainly  most  sheepmen  will  not  be  buy¬ 
ing  a  Rolls  Royce  with  the  price  of  wool 
where  it  is,  and  with  lamb  and  mutton  a 
secondary  meat  on  the  dining  table.  If 
there  is  a  swing  to  wool,  and  the  housewife 
can  be  induced  to  buy  more  lamb,  the 
sheep  feeders  can  look  for  better  times.  If 
one  knew  how  to  accomplish  these  laudible 
and  reasonable  goals,  he  wouldn’t  have  to 
buy  and  sell  sheep  on  the  market. 


SELF  FEEDING  PAYS— IN  MANY  WAYS 

For  35  Years  The  Only  Truly  Waste-Free  Hog  Feeder 

NO  EXPENSIVE  FEED  WASTE 


Now  you  can  use  the  same  Smidley  Feeders  being  used 
by  all  the  leading  swine-experiment  stations  in  the  United 
States,  who  buy  them  because  they  are  the  only  truly 
waste  proof  feeders  on  the  market. 


CATTLE  SELF  FEEDER 


Designed  fo: 

it  HANDLE  PELLETS  AND  SHELLED  CORN 
it  CUT  LABOR  COSTS  80% 
it  FEED  ALL  GROUND  FEEDS 
it  FEED  BEEF  AND  DAIRY  CATTLE 
it  GET  10%  FASTER  GAINS 
it  12%  MORE  MILK 
it  GET  LESS  SHIPPING  SHRINK 
it  GET  PREMIUM  PRICES 

LAMB  CREEPS  •  PIG  CREEPS  •  CALF  CREEPS  •  FOUNTAINS 

Write  for  Descriptive  Folders  and  Prices 

WEBBER  C.  FRENCH,  MFR 

WASHINGTON  COURT  HOUSE,  OHIO  Phone  2-397 


Produce  your  own  feed  for  your  own  ilveetock 
...  and  save  money  doing  It  with  a 

HEIL  Dehydratorl  rM 


With  a  Heil  Farm  and  Ranch  Dehydrator 
you  can  harvest  more  alfalfa  on  the  same 
acreage  .  .  .  because  you  save  it  all,  suffer 
no  leaf  shattering  or  weather  loss.  And 
you  will  usually  get  an  extra  cutting,  because 
with  a  dehydrator  you  harvest  your  hay 
at  its  nutritive  peak  before  it  blooms.  Fed 
to  livestock,  dehy  takes  the  place  of 
protein  supplement.  Beef  cattle  show  sub¬ 
stantial  increases  in  gain  and  dairy  cows 
show  production  increases  up  to  15  percent. 


Save  valuable  protein.  Vitamin  A  and 
other  health  and  growth  factors  in  your  hay 
with  the  Ardrier  Farm  and  Ranch  De¬ 
hydrator.  Write  wire  or  call  — 


IManufacluftrs  of  Iho  Arnold  Dryorl 
3000  W.  Montano  Stroot 
Milwaukoo  1,  Wis. 


THE  HEIL  CO.,  3000  W.  Montano  St. 
Milwaukoo  1,  Wit. 

Ploato  tond  mo  moro  information- 

□  For  forms  with  100-500  ocrot 
of  forogo  crops. 

□  For  farms  with  500-1,000  acros 
of  forogo  crops. 

□  For  forms  with  1 ,000  or  moro 
ocrot  of  forogo  crops. 


RFD  or  Stroot 


HEAVY-DUTY 
SPARK  PLUG? 


I 


AUTO-LITE 

SPARK  PLUGS 

ignition-engineered 
for  heavv-dutv  service! 


Heavy-duty  service  calls  for  heavy- 
duty  equipment — including  spark 
plugs.  And  that’s  just  what  Auto-Lite 
Transport  Spark  Plugs  were  designed 
for.  Here’s  how  thet;e  plugs  give  you 
full  power  in  heavy-u”ty  service: 

•  OVERSIZED  ELECTRODES  of  special  alloy 
give  maximum  resistance  to  heat 
and  electrical  erosion. 

•  INSULATOR  TIP  is  designed  to  stay 
cleaner  longer  ...  to  give  more 
uniform  thermal  control. 

•  HEAVIER  INSULATOR  gives  greater  resist¬ 
ance  to  high-voltage  leakage  and 
breakage. 

Install  new  Auto-Lite  Transport  Spark 
Plugs  in  your  trucks  and  tractors  and 
see  the  difference. 

I  SPARK  PLUG 
:  INSPECTION  CHART 

Write  to:  THE  HECTMC  AUTO-LITE  COMPANY 
TOLEOO  1.  OHIO 

AUTO-LITE. 

SPARK  PLUGS 


LIGHTNING,  THE  DESTROYER 

{Continued  from  page  54) 

that  you  cease  to  be  the  “highest  object  in 
an  area.”  The  hair  raising  means  positive 
charges  from  the  earth  are  building  up  in 
your  body,  and  these  may  invite  opposite 
negative  charges  from  the  sky  A  meeting 
of  the  two  would  cause  an  explosion  some¬ 
where  in  the  vicinity  of  your  head. 

The  most  dangerous  time  is  as  the  storm 
is  approaching,  before  the  rains  come, 
when  the  sky  is  dark  and  the  black  clouds 
are  rolling.  At  such  times  the  air  actually 
feels  charged.  The  most  dangerous  places 
are  in  a  boat,  in  the  water  swimming,  atop 
a  hill,  under  an  isolated  tree,  near  a  wire 
fence,  wire  clothesline  (a  wire  clothesline 
should  never  be  attached  to  a  building), 
near  steel  towers  or  overhead  wires,  riding 
a  tractor,  bicycle,  or  horse. 

If  you  are  inside  a  steel  framed  building, 
a  building  protected  by  lightning  rods,  or 
your  car,  you  are  fairly  safe.  However,  once 
inside,  especially  an  unprotected  building, 
stay  away  from  the  telephone,  radio,  or 
television,  stay  away  from  the  fireplace,  the 
bathtub  and  the  sink,  and  don’t  stand  near 
an  open  door  or  window. 

Lightning  causes  two  out  of  every  three 
farm  fires.  Farm  fires  tend  to  to  be  totally 
destructive  for  a  number  of  reasons.  Build¬ 
ings  are'  often  of  all-wood  construction,  are 
often  filled  with  highly  combustible  con¬ 
tents,  such  as  hay.  Both  buildings  and  con¬ 
tents  bum  quickly;  fire-fighting  equipment 


DOH’T  TAKE  CHAHCES  WITH  LIGHTHING! 


Be  sure  •  underwriters*  approved  materials 
you  get  •  underwriters*  approver  instalution 

—  With  "Master  Label"  Mailed  directly  to  You! 

Writ*  Today  —  to  a  Sponcoring  Mombor  of  tho  Lightning  Proloction  Inttituto 
Litlod  Bolow,  ter  All  Now  Installotiont— and  Roconditioning  Jobs. 

INDiPINOENT  PROTECTION  CO.,  INC.  THOMPSON  LIGHTNING 

1603-09  South  Main  St.,  Dopt.  F,  PROTECTION 

Gothon,  Indiana  lightning  Rod  Manutacturors 


Write  for  FREE  toeklot 
"LIGHTNING  PACTS 
and  PIGURES" 
Diroct  tos 
Dopt.  F 


THOMPSON  LIGHTNING 
PROTECTION 

lightning  Rod  Manutacturors 
616  -  41  St  Avonuo,  North,  Dopt.  F« 
Minnoopolit  12,  Minnototo 

WEST  DODD  LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTOR  CORPORATION 
~1 16  Wost  Latoyotto  Stroot,  Dopt.  F, 
Coshon,  Indiana 


LIGHTNING 
CAUSES  37% 
of  all 

FARM  FIRES 


Over  $100,000,000 
Annual  National 
Lightning  Losses 


Don't  Be  Among 
30,000  Losers 
this  year! 


LIGHTNING  PROTECTION  INSTITUTE 

S3  WEST  lACKSON  BOULEVARD,  CHICACO  4,  ILLINOIS 
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is  often  not  av  ailable. 

Farm  buildings  are  usually  isolated  from 
other  potential  targets  for  lightning,  and  all 
too  often  are  the  highest  spot  on  the  farm. 

Lightning  kills  thousands  of  farm  ani¬ 
mals  every  year.  The  loss  may  be  one  soli¬ 
tary  animal  caught  in  a  storm  on  the  brow 
of  a  hill,  or  a  hundred  huddled  together 
in  a  sheltered  spot.  Ferdinand  Pluger,  of 
P(‘lla,  Wisconsin,  lost  his  entire  herd  of 
dairy  cows  when  lightning  struck  a  tree 
under  which  they  had  sought  shelter.  A 
single  stroke  killed  504  sheep  in  Utah. 

In  spite  of  the  greatly  increased  number 
of  lightning  protective  systems  being  in¬ 
stalled  on  farms,  damage  has  been  increas¬ 
ing.  Safety  experts  say  the  principle  reason 
for  this  increase  is  that  more  metal  is  being 
used  on  farms,  principally  electrical  equip¬ 
ment.  Overhead  electric  wires  from  the 
house  to  the  bam  and  other  buildings,  and 
metal  water  piping  systems  within  build¬ 
ings  increase  the  hazard. 

Modern  lightning  protection  systems, 
properly  installed,  afford  almost  total  pro¬ 
tection  against  lightning  when  it  does 
strike,  and  to  some  small  extent  even  pre¬ 
vent  lightning  from  striking  at  all. 

The  basic  metal  of  a  protection  system 
is  copper.  Some  aluminum  is  being  used, 
but  copper  is  more  durable,  and  is  a  better 
conductor  of  electricity. 

The  theory  of  how  a  system  protects  is 
simple:  the  electrical  charge  of  a  bolt  is 
caught  and  conducted  harmlessly  to  the 
ground  or  air,  where  it  is  dissipated.  The 
design  and  installation  of  a  system  which 
will  meet  the  specifications  of  insurance  in¬ 
spection  and  merit  the  “Master  Label”  of 
the  Underwriters’  Laboratories  is  a  job  for 
a  technician  and  not  a  do-it-yourself  task. 

The  high-frequency  discharge  of  a  bolt 
of  lightning  requires  parallel  paths,  ar¬ 
ranged  according  to  a  pattern,  with  one  or 
more  air  terminals,  and  two  or  more 
ground  electrodes  and  connecting  cables. 
The  shape  and  design  of  a  structure  will 
govern  the  number  of  electrodes  and  paths 
necessary.  Single  ridge  structures,  with  no 
ells  or  tees,  up  to  80  feet  in  length  require 
two  ground  terminals.  Larger  buildings 
will  require  more.  Projections  from  the 
building,  lower  than  the  ridge,  such  as  a 
dormer,  will  require,  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions,  contact  with  the  conductor  cable,  and 
frequently  an  additioniil  ground  electrode. 

The  basic  portion  of  the  system  is  the 
familiar  ground  electrode,  which  should  be 
sunk  to  a  depth  of  at  least  ten  feet.  The 
cables  are  attached  to  the  ground  elec¬ 
trodes,  coursed  up  the  comer  post  to  the 
rafters,  up  the  face  rafter  to  the  ridge, 
along  the  ridge  to  the  diagonal  comer  and 
down  to  the  second  ground  electrode,  com¬ 
pleting  a  ground-to-ground  circuit.  This 
may  be  concealed  within  walls  in  new  con- 
stmetion.  The  10  to  12-inch  air  terminals 
have  copjser  bar  points,  and  are  attached  to 
the  ridge  cables  by  a  saddle. 

It  is  from  these  points  that  the  charges 
from  the  earth  are  dissipated  into  the  air. 
As  these  charges  build  up  they  flow  to  the 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 

DIRECT  to  YOU 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO. 

Of  NEW  JERSEY,  INC. 

P.  O  Bo»  464-E  CAMDEN  1 ,  N.  J 


^'•OCEANE'Vv 
Grand  Champion 
Charbray  Femalo 
1959 

SAN  ANTONIO 
^  LIVESTOCK  / 
EXPOSITION 


McGINNESS  BROS.  RANCH 

LATHROPy  MISSOURI 


McGinness  Brothers  "Oceane  153”  was  selected 
Grand  Champion  Female  and  "Dorothy's 
Pride”  won  Top  Yearling  Female  honors  at  the 
1959  San  Antonio  Livestock  Exposition.  They 
are  but  two  of  many  champion  bred,  registered 
Charbray  and  Charolais  cattle  on  the  McGin- 
ness  Brothers  Ranch  at  Lathrop,  Missouri. 


Add  hybrid  vigor  to  your  herd  with  Charolais- 
Charbray  bulls.  Get  calf  crops  that  mature  in 
record  time  —  thrive  in  any  climate  —  making 
a  higher  percentage  of  profit  for  you.  Fifty 
yearling  heifers  available  now. 

Frozen  Charolais  Semen  Available  for  Shipment  Anywhere 


McGINNESS  BROS.  RANCH 

Route  1-A,  Lathrop,  Mo. 

Please  sand  me  your  new  brochure  illustrating  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  cross  breeding  with  Angus,  Hereford,  Shorthorn 
and  other  poular  breeds. 


SEND  FOR  THE 
ILLUSTRATED  f 

BROCHURE  ' 

DESCRIBING 

McGINNESS  HERDS 


Address. 


e  MeMker  tf  Aaerican  Charkray  Bleeders’  Ass’n 
e  Neeiker  ef  Aaierltan  International  Ckarelals  Ass’ 


At  last!  You  can  own  a 
big  capacity,  fast  unload¬ 
ing,  long  lasting  all-steel 
bunk  feeder  for  less  than 
most  ordinary  wood- 
box  unloaders! 


Also  available  in  rear 
unloadar — with  or  without 
power  beaters. 


125  to  325  Cu.  Ft.  Capacities  With 
Giant  4-Bar  Beater  to  Every  Panel 


4-bar  power  beaters  thoroughly  mix-in  feed  supplements  . 
or  preservatives  .  .  .  exclusive  Convey-O-Matic  all-steel  ^ '' 
floor  floats  the  load  .  .  .  can’t  pack,  won’t  clog.  % 

•  High  speed  crest  conveyer  gives  3  lo 
4  ft.  "gun-shot”  dolivory.  Extension 
Elovolor  ovoiloblo  (extra)  where 


•  Full  length,  steel  link  conveyer  fleer, 
e  Completely  self-cleaning,  self¬ 
aligning,  rust  and  cerresien  resistant, 
e  tests  longer  because  body  is  oM-steel. 


Write  today  for  complete  information 


lOO/lOOMB 

^  t  M.  1  j  Auger  Box 

Crown  Point,  Ind.  Mixer-Blander 


CORPORATION 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
Veterinary  Catalog. 
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FEEMN6  NEWS  S  SERVICE’S 

INTERNATIONAL  SALT  CO.,  INC.  .  SCRANTON,  PENNA.  j  NO.  2  I 

Is  mineral -deficient  pasture 
costing  you  money? 


"I  guard  against 
mineral  deficiencies 
by  feeding  Blusalt!” 

.  .  .  says  Robert  B.  Thompson,  leading 
dairy  farmer  and  mayor  of  Salem,  New 
York.  ‘T  offer  Sterling  Blusalt  and 
steamed  bone  meal  free  choice  in  two 
pasture  feeders.  I  also  mix  20  lbs.  of 
Blusalt  in  each  ton  of  grist  and  toss  2 
ounces  on  top  of  each  cow’s  daily 
silage  ration.  This  3-way  feeding  of 
Blusalt  does  more  than  supply  my  high 
producers  with  the  salt  they  need, 
because  it  contains  seven  trace  minerals 
which  protect  my  herd  from  mineral 
deficiencies.” 

Mr.  Thompson  grows  all  his  hay, 
corn  and  oats  on  60  tillable  acres  of  his 
well-kept  112-acre  farm.  When  prepar¬ 
ing  feed,  he  adds  a  30%  commercial 
concentrate  in  addition  to  Blusalt. 
Thanks  to  his  continuing  program  of 
efficient  livestock  care  and  feeding,  Mr. 
Thompson’s  42-head  herd  of  Ayr- 
shires  produces  milk  at  a  profitable 
high  level. 


Are  some  of  your  animals  “off  their 
feed,”  developing  unhealthy  coats  or 
failing  to  gain  properly?  The  trouble 
may  lie  in  mineral-deficient  pasture.  In 
some  areas,  these  deficiencies  are  severe 
enough  to  cause  heavy  profit  loss.  Why 
take  a  chance?  There  is  an  easy  way  to 
supply  minerals  and  help  protect  your 
livestock  health  and  profits. 

Simply  use  Sterling  trace-mineral  Blu¬ 
salt  in  place  of  plain  salt  in  your  grist 
mixes  and  feed  Blusalt  free  choice  on 
pasture.  In  addition  to  the  quality  salt 
needed  for  high  milk  production,  Blu¬ 
salt  supplies  seven  trace  minerals  in 
scientifically  derived  proportions  .  .  . 
thus  compensates  automatically  for 
mineral-deficient  pasture.  What’s  more, 
economical  50-lb.  Blusalt  blocks  can  be 
used  for  effective  pasture  rotation :  ani¬ 
mals  follow  the  salt  and  will  graze  in  the 
areas  where  you  put  your  blocks. 

Here  are  the  minerals  in  Blusalt  and 
how  they  contribute  to  healthier,  more 
productive  animals— all  shmmer  long. 
Manganese:  necessary  for  successful 


SUMMER  REMINDER;  You  Can  Control  internal  parasites  by  feeding 
pheno-fortified  Sterling  Green’salt 

It’s  a  recognized  fact  that  animals  on 

9  today’s  heavily  grazed  pastures  are  more 

prone  to  attack  by  internal  parasites.  I 
One  of  the  best  ways  to  minimize  this 
danger  is  to  feed  your  dry  cows  and  ^ 
young  stock  Sterling  Green’salt. 

Green’salt  is  premium-quality  trace-  ' 

mineral  salt  fortified  with  10%  pheno-  w..i  for  f..din«  s.it 

thiazine,  the  drug  found  most  effective  so-ib.  sterling  sait 

Shown  is  the  25-lb.  bag  jp  controlling  parasites.  You  can  feed  it  blocks  come  plain,  lo- 

with  its  own  carrying  ^  choice  mixed  in  feeds  at  the  I  "/ 

handle.  Green’salt  also  Cnoice,  mixeo  m  leeOS  ai  me  1  /o  with  trace  minerals.  At 

comes  in  100-lb.  bags.  level  or  added  on  top  of  feeds.  I  your  feed  dealer's. 


Service  and  research  are  the  extras  in 


STERLING 


FARM 
&  FEED 


SALT 


growth,  reproduction,  lactation  and  bone 
development. 

Iron:  essential,  as  part  of  hemoglobin,  for 
the  proper  function  of  every  organ  and 
tissue  of  the  body. 

Sulfate  Sulfur:  utilized  by  the  millions  of 
bacteria  in  the  rumen  to  make  essential 
sulfur-bearing  amino  acids,  the  building 
blocks  of  protein. 

Copper:  works  with  iron  for  hemoglobin 
formation  and  various  enzyme  systems. 
Cobalt:  needed  for  Vitamin  B-12,  which 
prevents  loss  of  appetite,  permits  maximum 
body  gains  and  helps  maintain  normal  level 
of  hemoglobin  in  the  blood. 

Iodine:  prevents  simple  goiter. 

Zinc:  growth-producing  and  a  part  of 
enzyme  systems. 

For  further  information  on  the  trace- 
mineral  needs  of  livestock,  whether  on 
pasture  or  dry  lot,  contact  International 
Salt  Company’s  Animal  Nutrition  De¬ 
partment  in  Watkins  Glen,  New  York. 
No  cost  or  obligation. 


IMPROVE  PALATABILITY,  DECREASE 
DUST  BY  SALTING  STEMMY  HAY 

Early-season  hay  is  often  stemmy  and 
musty  because  of  heavy  rainfall  during 
April  and  May.  The  same  is  true  of  late- 
summer  hay  if  there’s  a  long  dry  spell  which 
retards  leafy  growth.  It’s  difficult  to  restore 
completely  the  feed  value  lost  through 
these  unfavorable  curing  conditions,  but  in 
both  cases  you  can  greatly  increase  palat- 
ability  and  reduce  dustiness  with  salt. 

For  early-season  hay,  the  recommended 
practice  is  to  add  25  lbs.  of  Sterling  Gran¬ 
ulated  Salt  per  ton  when  putting  hay  into 
the  mow  or  stack.  In  the  case  of  late-season, 
drought-ridden  hay,  you  should  add  Ster¬ 
ling  Salt  on  top  of  the  hay  when  you  feed 
it.  Both  practices  are  easy  . . .  both  provide 
better  nourishment  for  your  livestock. 


MAKERS  OF  STERLING... 
REAL  SALTY  SALT! 
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highest  point  in  the  area  along  the  best 
conductor — the  ground  electrode  and  the 
cables  and  to  the  rods.  From  the  densely 
chaiged  points  of  the  rods  the  static  elec- 
triiity  leaks  off  into  the  air.  When  the 
chaiging  rate  exceeds  the  dissipation  rate 
the  potential  rises  high  enough  to  break 
down  the  resistance  of  the  air,  and  a  stroke 
of  lightning  occurs. 

There  is  more  to  a  system  than  the 
ground  electrodes,  cables  and  terminals. 
The  modern  system  includes  a  somewhat 
complex  interconnection  with  water  pipes, 
metal  eaves,  vent  stacks,  down  conductor 
pipes,  door  tracks,  feed  and  hay  carrier 
tracks,  ventilators,  electrical,  radio,  and 
telephone  grounds — any  and  all  masses  of 
metal  which  may  be  conductors  or  induc¬ 
tors.  A  stroke  of  lightning  will  charge  these 
metal  masses  and  unless  they  are  brought 
to  the  same  potential  as  the  lightning  pro¬ 
tection  system,  will  cause  a  side  or  sec¬ 
ondary  flash  which  may  be  as  destructive 
to  the  building  as  the  primary  stroke. 

Lightning  protection  systems  installed 
before  the  water  system  afford  inadequate 
protection  for  a  piped  building.  Lightning 
may  even  follow  a  water  pipe  underground, 
gathering  negative  charges,  and  arc  to  the 
wall  of  a  building  at  the  entry  point,  caus¬ 
ing  fire  or  shattering.  A  metal  building,  or 
a  metal-clad  building  (roof  and  walls  of 
metal),  may  be  a  fair  protection  in  itself. 
However,  the  metal  must  be  connected  and 
there  must  be  sufficient  grounding.  Rods 
are  used  on  metal  buildings,  but  the  metal 
roof  itself  serves  as  the  conductor,  and  the 
rods  are  soldered  and  bolted  to  the  roof. 

Another  piece  of  equipment  which  the 
older  systems  did  not  have,  or  in  reality 
need,  is  the  arrester  which  removes  surges 
of  high  voltage  often  induced  by  lightning. 
The  arrester  is  usually  grounded  to  an  un¬ 
derground  water  pipe  and  draws  off  the 
high  voltage  harmlessly.  Another  device, 
the  capacitor,  is  attached  to  the  electric  sys¬ 
tem  near  the  point  of  power  entrance  and 
protects  wiring  and  electrical  appliances 
within  the  building.  While  arresters  and 
capacitors  do  not  prevent  all  secondary 
damage  through  the  electrical  system,  they 
are  quite  effective  in  most  cases. 

Lightning  protection  systems  are  avail¬ 
able  for  any  and  all  types  of  structures, 
even  trees.  Valuable  trees  can  be  protected 
by  an  inconspicuous  rod  and  cable  which 
“grows”  with  the  tree.  Such  protection  on 
a  lone  tree- in  a  pasture,  where  livestock 
gather  on  hot  summer  days,  may  be  good 
insurance.  An  approved  lightning  protec¬ 
tion  system  may  bring  a  reduction  in  insur¬ 
ance  rates  for  your  buildings,  although  this 
varies  from  state  to  state.  Some  states,  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania  among  them,  give  no 
credit  for  the  installation  on  either  farm 
buildings  or  other  structures.  All  of  the 
New  England  states.  New  York,  and  some 
states  in  the  Midwest  give  large  credits  for 
lightning  protection  on  farm  buildings.  In 
Wisconsin  this  credit  amounts  to  8  cents 
on  the  premium  for  each  $100  of  insurance 
carried  on  an  annual  policy,  20  cents  on  a 


26%  INCREASE  IN  ONE.  YEAR 
WITH  BUCKEYE  GRASS  INCUBATOR 


HOLSTEINS 

Melvin  Wills,  owner  of  a  Holstein  herd  near 
Middletown,  Ohio  soys  of  his  Buckeye  Gross 
Incubator,  "I've  operated  it  continuously 
for  12  months  since  April  1958.  We  sold 
$1660.00  more  milk  with  the  some  number 
of  cows  than  the  year  before.  This  repre¬ 
sents  o  26%  increase  in  money.  My  veter¬ 
inarian  bill  is  just  about  half  .  .  cows  ore 
healthier  and  better  producers.  90%  of  my 
cows  ore  being  settled  on  the  first  service. 
I'll  always  feed  Buckeye  grass  every  day 
of  the  year." 


HERE'S  PROOF 


-  *  -i 


HERE'S  PROOF 


JERSEYS 

Edgar  Smoot,  large  Jersey  Breeder  in  Utah 
says,  "Since  feeding  my  cows  green  gross 
from  the  Buckeye  Grass  Incubator,  I  find 
almost  every  one  of  them  on  DHIA  Reports 
producing  more  butterfat.  Their  condition  is 
excellent.  I  can  see  a  big  difference  even 
in  the  calves  that  are  getting  green  feed. 
The  Buckeye  Grass  Incubator  is  proving  one 
of  the  best  investments  in  our  operation." 


SEND  FOR  ACTUAL  FARM  EXPERIENCE  REPORTS 


Without  obligation,  send  literaturo  to: 


Hydroponics  Division  I 

BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.  | 
Dept.  FQ  J 

Springfield,  Ohio  Fresno,  Colifernia  | 


Address 


County 


three-year  policy,  and  32  cents  on  a  five- 
year  policy  where  the  installation  bears 
the  Underwriters’  Laboratories  Master  La¬ 
bel.  In  Texas,  similar  credits  are  given  on 
fann  buildings. 

The  price  of  an  approved  lightning  rod 
system  varies  greatly  because  each  system 
must  be  tailored  to  the  individual  building 
and  skilled  labor  is  required  for  installation. 

As  an  example  of  costs,  and  a  basis  of  esti¬ 
mating  your  own  job,  let  us  take  a  look  at  a 
recently  installed  protection  system  on  a 
Midwest  farm  home.  The  house  is  44  ft. 
long,  27  ft.  wide  and  30  ft.  high,  partly  one 
story  and  partly  two  story.  Two  rods  were 
placed  on  the  chimney,  one  in  the  center  of 
the  two-story  part,  one  at  the  gable,  and 
one  on  the  gable  of  the  one-story  portion. 
There  are  three  grounds,  and  the  water  sys¬ 
tem,  the  electric  system,  and  the  heating 
system  were  tied  in.  The  job  passed  inspec¬ 
tion  for  the  Underwriters’  label.  The  cost, 
complete,  was  $210. 

Unfortunately,  the  industry  is  still 
plagued  somewhat  by  irresponsible  opera¬ 
tors.  A  representative  of  an  old-line  com¬ 
pany  recently  offered  this  advice:  “First, 
get  a  firm  contract  for  the  system  you  wish 
to  install.  When  the  work  is  finished,  pay 
half  the  bill;  then  pay  the  remaining  half 
when  the  system  is  inspected  and  receives 
the  Underwriters’  Laboratories  label.” 

Editor's  Note:  For  those  interested  in  more  details  about 
lifthtninj  rods,  a  good  source  of  information  is  the  Light¬ 
ning  Protection  Institute.  53  West  Jackson  Boulevard, 
Chicago  4,  Illinois.  The  Institute,  an  association  of  light¬ 
ning-rod  manufacturers,  answers  questions  and  distributes 
a  free  booklet.  Lightning  Facts  and  Figures. 


Lightning  never  has  de¬ 
stroyed  any  building  fully 
protected  by  Security 
System.  Protects  against 
new  dangers  from  metal 
piping,  air  ducts,  etc.  Low 
’^BtnLDINSSi  points,  almost  invisible. 

Most  durable  materials 
used,  all  UL  approved. 

Green  Guard  Capacitor 
holds  lightning  surges  to  ^ 
less  than  line  voltage.  Pre-  fOR 

vents  damage  to  water 

heaters,  ranges,  lamps,  ■  KECTRICftt^ 
motors.  Approved  by 
Underwriters  Laboratories, 

Inc.  Nothing  to  arc  or  bum;  ' 

Guaranteed  five  years. 

Sand  for  full  story  of  2<way  protoction. 

Socurity  Mfg.  &  Contracting  Co.,  Burlington  5-9,  Wis. 
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THEY  CAN’T  BLCX^K  YOU  OFF 

{Continued  from  page  53) 

(3)  Again,  keep  in  touch  with  your  county  officials.  Point  out 
to  them  how  this  improvement  is  going  to  affect  you  and  your 
property.  Ask  them  to  show  the  necessity  for  this  action. 

(4)  Remember  that  though  control  of  access  is  essential  on 
modern  highways,  you  still  have  the  right  to  compensation  for 
whatever  injury  such  control  may  inflict  on  your  property  rights. 

(5)  Do  not  sign  any  agreements  or  accept  any  offers  without 
a  thorough  understanding  of  every  item  they  contain.  Careless¬ 
ness  could  cost  you  thousands  of  dollars. 

(6)  If  you  do  not  understand  these  documents  do  not  hesitate 
to  consult  your  attorney. 

(7)  If  negotiation  with  the  right-of-way  representatives  fails 
to  produce  what  you  feel  is  a  fair  settlement,  court  action  may  be 
the  next  step.  Give  your  case  to  a  good  trial  lawyer  whose  judg¬ 
ment  you  trust  and  let  him  take  it  from  there. 

(8)  You  will  also  need  appraisers  to  establish  the  value  of  your 
property  if  you  go  to  court.  Be  sure  they  are  well  qualified  and 
acquainted  with  values  in  your  vicinity. 


Alternatives 

Limitation  of  access  does  not  mean  that  the  abutting  or  nearby 
property  owner  is  necessarily  going  to  suffer  great  damage.  Like 
everyone  else  he  will  be  able  to  enter  the  limited  access  highway 
only  at  certain  designated  intersections.  But,  ordinarily,  he  will 
seldom  need  to  travel  that  road,  anyhow.  His  primary  concern 
is  getting  across  it. 

The  map  on  pages  52  and  53  is  a  good  example  of  the  various 
means  the  highway  department  can  provide  to  keep  the  new  road 
from  disrupting  the  cross-flow  of  traffic. 

If  a  piece  of  land  is  cut  off  entirely  from  access  the  state  must 
compensate  the  owner  for  the  value  of  the  piece.  In  some 
cases  exchanges  can  be  worked  out  between  neighboring  owners. 
For  example,  a  new  road  may  leave  one  owner  with  his  buildings 
on  the  west  of  the  right-of-way  and  most  of  his  land  on  the  east; 
his  neighbor  may  find  himself  with  his  buildings  on  the  east  and 
most  of  his  land  on  the  west.  Skillful  negotiators  may  be  able  to 
work  out  an  exchange  which  will  enable  each  to  consolidate  his 
operations  on  his  own  side  of  the  highway. 

In  Montana,  where  farms  and  ranches  are  huge,  the  highway 
department  is  using  concrete  box  underpass  structures  12  feet 
high  by  16  feet  wide  to  provide  passage  from  one  side  of  the  high¬ 
way  to  the  other.  Locked  gates,  the  key  being  in  the  possession 
of  a  local  officer  of  the  highway  department,  are  another  solution 
to  the  problem  of  the  infrequent  migration  of  farm  equipment 
from  one  side  of  the  road  to  the  other.  The  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  takes  a  dim  view  of  this,  however. 

Suggestions  have  been  made  by  those  experienced  with  the 
problem  for  improving  the  negotiation  proceedings. 

Bob  Ety,  for  example,  who  missed  completely  the  hearings 
which  preceded  the  control  of  access  in  his  case  asks  why  the  state 
could  not  notify  personally  each  landowner  or  resident  to  be 
affected.  He  feels  many  either  fail  to  see  the  newspaper  ads  or 
fail  to  realize  that  the  advertised  project  will  affect  them. 

It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  legal  descriptions  and  highway 
design  blueprints  are  unfamiliar  and  confusing  to  most  laymen, 
making  it  hard  for  them  to  visualize  how  the  highway  will  really 
affect  them.  Aids  in  visualizing  the  completed  highway  would  be 
of  great  help  to  both  owners  and  appraisers. 

A  bill  is  now  pending  in  the  Ohio  Legislature  to  give  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  Highways  in  that  state  more  authority  in  the  closing  of 
county  and  township  roads.  And  all  over  the  country  right-of- 
way  procedures  are  being  streamlined  and  refined. 

It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  someday  you,  too,  will  tangle  with 
this  problem.  If  it  hits  you,  you  will  do  well  to  heed  the  advice  of 
one  who  has  been  through  the  mill.  “Don’t  be  greedy,”  he  says. 
“Remember,  you  can’t  block  progress;  but  you  don’t  have  to  give 
away  your  property  or  your  rights  and  the  courts  will  sustain  you 
in  their  defense.” 


Get  every  one  of  these 
features  on  vour  hay  conditioner— 

Only  Brillion  has  them  all 


•  Fattest  drying,  by  college 
test.  Because  stems  are  opened 
for  evaporation  their  full 
length,  instead  of  only  in  spots. 

•  Saves  leovet.  No  tearing, 
clipping,  lacerating.  Brillion- 
conditioned  hay  carries  its 
leaves  to  the  barn. 


•  Special  guide  roller.  Povrer- 
feeds  hay  directly  into  crush¬ 
ing  rollers. 

•  Fluffer.  Leaves  conditioned 
hay  standing  tall  in  the  swath. 
Cuts  drying  time. 

•  Sealed-for-life  bearings. 
Only  3  places  to  grease  on 
the  whole  machine! 


•  All  four  drums  power  driven. 
Non-powered  reels  on  ordi- 
nary  hay  conditioners  rip  ten¬ 
der  leaves,  tear  and  clip 
heads. 


•  Big  1 5-inch  tires.  Ride  eas¬ 
ily,  smoothly  over  rough  fields. 
Timken  roller  bearings. 

•  Heavy-duty  roller  chain 
drive.  No  belts  to  stretch  or 
slip. 

•  Choose  your  own  drum  style. 
Smooth  or  slotted,  to  match 
your  own  crop  conditions. 

•  Bigger  drums.  Large  diam¬ 
eter  drums  open  stems  gently, 
without  clipping  off  tender  tip 
and  leaves. 


•  Side-mounted  wheels.  Run 
clear  of  conditioned  hay.  Pre¬ 
vent  digging  into  high  spots. 


•  Light  draft.  Any  one-plow 
tractor  with  standard  PTO 
can  pull  the  well-engineered 
Brillion. 


Why  BrllliM<mtfitieMd  hay,  left, 
dries  faster,  carries  its  leaves  to  the 
bam.  Stem  is  opened  for  evaporation 
along  entire  length.  Leaves  are  firm¬ 
ly  attached,  undisturbed. 

Cantrast  with  crimped  hay,  right, 
which  Is  only  pinched  intermittently, 
leaving  water  pockets  between  each 
pinch.  Too,  crimper's  tearing  action 
strips  off  leaves,  chops  many  stems 
—causes  field  losses  by  dropping 
hIgh-proteIn  cow  feed  down  into 
stubble. 


lion  is  balance! 
drawbar. 


•  Brillion-builf  for  long  life. 
Crafted  by  Brillion's  own 
skilled  engineers,  foundry- 
men,  machinists. 


BriHien  Iren  Werka,  Inc.,  BrHIlen,  Wtacenain,  Dept.  HC-3-& 
Plaota  sand  ma  information  on  tho  Brillion  implements  I've  checked: 
Q  Hoy  Conditioners  Q  Rotary  Shredders  Q  Rotary  Hoes 
Q  Pulveriiars  Q  Pulvi-Mulchars  Q  Sure-Stond  Seeders 

Q  Silo  Unlooders  Q  I  am  o  student 


(X/A>  ^ 
ihefMAIL 


THE  AUTHORc  Charles  Straub  is  a  freelance  writer  and  frequent  contributor  to  The 
Farm  Quarterly. 
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GRAIN  IN  THE  BANK 

{Continued  from  page  41) 

and  sends  him  at  the  end  of  the  month  a 
copy  of  the  grain  bank  statement.  This 
statement  shows  how  much  com  or  oats 
was  originally  delivered  to  the  elevator; 
how  much  was  moved  out  on  any  date; 
how  much  moved  through  the  mill;  and 
wliat  the  balance  is.  This  balance  may  fre¬ 
quently,  particularly  toward  the  end  of  the 
feeding  season,  be  “in  the  red”;  meaning 
that  the  customer  has  used  all  his  own 
grains  and  is  now  buying  from  the  elevator. 
He  can  cover  this  indebteddbss  either  by 
the  delivery  of  more  grain  or  by  cash. 

There  have  been  some  operators — defi¬ 
nitely  not  at  Monticello  or  at  Rardin’s — 
who  have  said  one  of  the  chief  inducements 
to  the  elevator  is  to  have  the  fanners  “in 
the  red”  when  grain  is  scarce  and  the  price 
is  high.  Then  collect. 

There  are  few  written  contracts  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  banking  operation.  Some 
farmers,  however,  have  been  heeding  the 
warning  of  Dr.  Robert  Suter  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics  Department,  Purdue 
University,  to  contract  ahead  on  their  sup¬ 
plements  as  a  protection  against  getting 
caught  with  no  opportunity  to  bargain  on 
price.  Where  no  charge  is  made  for  storage, 
the  price  of  supplement,  he  notes,  is  some¬ 
times  increased  to  offset  this  cost. 

The  grain  bank  and  bulk  feeding  seem 
to  be  perfect  complements  to  each  other. 
Though  at  present  the  greatest  part  of  the 
feed  going  back  to  the  farms  is  bagged, 
bulk  handling  is  rapidly  taking  over.  The 
self-augering  truck  which  takes  the  feed 
from  the  mill  to  the  self-feeder  on  the  faiTn 
will  soon  be  the  almost  universal  delivery 
conveyance. 

Everett  Glasgow,  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  Monticello  Grain  Company,  has  been 
one  of  the  longest  and  most  constant  users 
of  the  grain  bank.  His  interest  in  it.  how¬ 
ever,  is  other  than  the  storage  of  home- 
produced  grain.  He  has  stayed  within  his 
allotments  on  his  640  acres,  ’and  he  seals 
all  his  corn,  buying  “free”  com  at  harvest 
time.  This  purchased  corn  goes  into  the 
grain  bank.  He  has  usually  made  25  cents 
a  bushel  or  more  on  this  deal.  On  big  lots 
such  a  spread  adds  up  to  a  tidy  profit.  Un¬ 
der  the  new  com  price  support  arrange¬ 
ments,  this  feature  may  lose  much  of  its 
attractiveness. 

The  economic  advantages  of  the  grain 
bank  to  the  Jarmer  are  not  hard  to  fathom. 
First,  he  saves  the  cost  of  construction  and 
maintenance  of  on-the-fann  storage  facili¬ 
ties.  Some  professional  farm  managers  esti¬ 
mate  these  charges  as  high  ^  20  cents  a 
bushel.  But  even  if  they  could  be  cut  to 
almost  nothing  as  some  claim  can  be  done 
I  by  a  combination  of  low-cost  construction 

•  and  rapid  tax  write-offs,  there  is  still  the 

risk  of  spoilage  or  destmction  of  the  grain. 
;  Also,  by  using  the  grain  bank  the 

I  farmer  eliminates  the  need  for  his  own 

hammer-  or  roller-mill  and  for  a  dryer; 
and  with  more  and  more  elevators  install- 
E  ing  pelleting  equipment  he  puts  himself  in 


see  how  the  DOANE  DIGEST  points  your 

way  to  profit  in  today’s 
fast-changing  agriculture 


If  you  are  to  keep  profits  coming 
from  your  agriculture,  you’ll  have 
to  stay  a  jump  ahead  of  swiftly 
changing  agribusiness.  Seeds  and 
fertilizers  are  changing.  New  tools 
of  production  are  being  developed. 
There  are  changes  in  the  ways  live¬ 
stock  is  marketed. 

In  the  DOANE  AGRICULTURAL 
DIGEST,®  you’ll  find  facts  about 
these  changes  before  they  happen. 
You’ll  get  information  gathered  by 
trained  agriculturists,  interpreted  by 


experts  and  put  in  your  hands  when 
it  will  do  you  the  most  good.  The 
DOANE  DIGEST  provides  both 
long-range  and  short-range  outlook. 
That’s  why  the  DIGEST  points  the 
way  to  profit  for  thousands  of  farm 
and  ranch  owners. 

Mail  the  coupon  today  for  free 
DIGEST  REPORTS  and  see  how 
they  help  you  get  set  for  the  future 
while  cashing  in  on  today’s  best 
opportunities. 


DOANE 
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Mail  coupon 
TODAY 
for  FREE 
DOANE  REPORTS 
on  now 
agribusinoss 


AGRICULTURAL  DIGEST 

:  .  ;  "  ..lllililiillllillillii. 

Box  7450,  5142  Delmor, 

St.  Louis  8,  Mo. 


Plaas*  $«nd,  fra*  and  without  obligating  me,  typical 
somplas  of  Doan*  Digast  Raports. 


Name- 


Straet  or  Route. 


Pott  Offlte- 


Zone- 


Stote- 


(Pleose  print  name  and  address)  (Offer  good  only  in  U.S.A.  and  Canada). 


Enjoy  Western  Styte  CooMouts 
with  the  ROUNDUP  RANGE 


Make  steaks,  roasts,  ribs  taste  better!  “Flying 
li”  Roundup  Range  lets  Dad  strut  his  stuff  as  a 
chuck  wagon  cook  or  chef.  Sturdily-built  steel 
grill  takes  24"x52"  space,  stands  48"  high  with 
stack  removed.  Fire  bed  adjusts  16". 

Burns  charcoal,  briquettes,  coal  or  wood.  Has 
easily-cleaned  ash  pit,  positive  outside  damper 
control,  separate  warming  shelf,  hot  water  stor¬ 
age  tank,  oven  thermometer.  Bakes  casseroles, 
bread,  biscuits  with  top  closed. 


Write  for  FREE  products  catalog 

LINCOLN  STEEL  CORP. 

Box  1668,  Dept.  F  Lincoln,  Nebr, 


»129.»s 


Weight  130  lbs.  Electrically 
driven  spit  extra. 


GUARANTEED  FOR  LIFE  AGAINST 
RUSTING  OF  DRINKING  TROUGHS 


EDH 


STDIK-CVMATIC 

AUTOMATIC  LIVESTOCK  WATER  FOUNTAIN 

•  Fiberglass 
Troughs  — Won’t 
rust  .  .  .  EVER. 

•  Heat  Miser  Red 
Pilot  Light  — 
save  electricity 

•  4  Cattle  Drinks 

•  2  Hog  drinks 
(optional) 

APPROVED  NON-SIPHONIN6 

.  .  complias  with  roquiramants  of  Chicago  Plumbing 

Tailing  Laboratory  and  U.S.  Public  Health  Milk  Ordi¬ 
nance  and  Code.  Proof  available. 

OTHER  MODEU  WITH  HEAT  OR  WITHOUT  HEAT 
See  Toer  Dealer  or  Writ* 

FAIRFIELD  ENG.  t  MFC.  GO.,  Fairfield  10,  Iowa 


A  Seamless  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Made  in  Clear  or  Sun-Resistant  Black 

COVERALX.  ia  water-proof,  rot-proof,  acid-proof.  Meeta  FHA  specifi- 
cationa.  Durable,  inexpenaive.  The  Beat  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Money  Can  Buy.  Made  by  Warp  Broa..  Chicago  51.  Ill. — Eatab.  1924. 
Origijiatora  and  Largeat  Producers  of  Plastic  Sheeting  for  Farm  Use. 

PrietPuSsemFet  llinMBA«iHeh-iaULn.lMb 


1  2  Gauge  (.002)  .  . 

IC  Sq.  Ft.  1  3',  4’,  9'&  16  ft.  widths  | 

1  4  Gouge  <>004).  .  . 
1  6  Gauqe  (.006).  .  . 

.2C  Sq.  Ft.  (  3,  6;  10'  12,'  U;  16*  1 
.3e  Sq.  Ft.  i  20:  24!  &  32  ft.  widths  1 

.4<  Sq.  Ft.  1  12;  16;  20'&  24  ft.  widths  | 

VAFOR 

BARRIER 

OVER  Bioe 
MATiS 

tllAOE 

covw$ 

y 

Till  THIS  lU  Witk  Ti  Tiir  Linl  HSms..  Lkr..  leplieut  Or  FiH  0«lv 
Ji  It  $«i  Tie  CM  OmW  Win's  COVERALL  At  That  Lte.  Im  Pitas 
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GALVANIZED 

CORN  St  HAY 

ELEVATORS 

20i INCHES 


100  BUSHELS  PER  MINUTE 


17  FT.  $138 
25  FT.  $235 
40  FT.  $340 


to  ft.  Counterbalanced^,^ 
Feeder  Trough 


BOTTOM  SECTION 


Raises  With  Only  10  Pounds  Lift, 


EXTENSION 


PRICES  F.  O.  B.  DODGE  CITY,  KANS.,  OR  COMPTON,  ILL 


L  —  J 

■  1  j 

f 

T  1 

dry  Spells  cant  hurt  you- 


\  when  you 


rjAlcler^ 


Skinner  sprinklers  ore  the  best  crop  and 
pasture  insurance  you  can  buy.  They 
give  you  the  uniform  coverage  and 
proper  penetration  needed  for  maxi¬ 
mum  growth  .  .  .  are  sturdily  constructed 
for  trouble-free  service  and  long  life  .  .  • 
and  are  available  in  a  com-  ,, 
plete  range  of  types  and 
sizes  to  meet  any  need, 

Write  today  for  full  details. 


The  Skinner  Irrigation  Co. 
200  Water  St.,  Troy,  Ohio 


position  to  take  advantage  of  this  latest 
feeding  improvement. 

With  self-augering  trucks  becoming  al¬ 
most  as  common  as  the  old  pick-up,  a 
feeder  can  easily  convert  to  a  push-button 
operation  once  he  hooks  up  with  the  grain 
bank.  And  the  simple  fact  that  he  can  call 
the  elevator,  order  a  batch  of  feed  mixed 
to  specification,  and  arrange  to  have  it  de¬ 
livered  or  pick  it  up  at  an  appointed  hour 
is  a  tremendous  convenience  as  well  as  a 
time-saver.  As  Noble  Lowery  says,  “I  used 
to  fool  around  loading  up  a  truckload  of 
corn,  take  it  to  the  mill  and  sometimes  wait 
in  line  for  hours  to  get  it  ground.  Now  I 
just  call  up,  and  tell  them  how  much  I 
want  of  my  mix  and  they  schedule  me  in 
without  any  waiting.” 

The  possibility  of  sealing  one’s  own  crop 
and  buying  cheap  corn  for  feeding  is  an¬ 
other  most  attractive  advantage  (though, 
as  pointed  out,  the  attraction  may  vanish 
with  changes  in  the  government’s  support 
program) . 

And  the  extended  credit  facilities  the 
grain  banks  offer  are  a  defense  against  inte¬ 
gration.  The  farmer  reduces  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  his  working  capital  requirements  and 
in  effect  cashes  in  on  the  advantages  of 
bulk  storage  facilities. 

The  points  the  farmer  must  guard  against 
are  getting  himself  into  a  spot  where  he 
owes  grain  to  the  bank  when  the  price  is 
high;  restricting  his  bargaining  power  in 
buying  supplements;  and  getting  back 


Test  Your  Own  Grain 
In  The  Field 

RADSON 


MOISTURE  METER 


Tall*  b««l  tima  to  horvad  aoch  flald  and 
aoch  load.  Avoid  panoHlaa  for  groin 
too  wot  or  too  dry.  Sava  trips  to  town 
for  totting.  A  Rodson  “tunat-in"  axoct 
moistura  %  on  aosy-to-raod  dial.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  uso.  Unconditionally  guaran- 
toad.  Saa  your  daolar  or  writa — 
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fThru  the 

PIONEER 

IPRIOA-TION 

£Xf)C7(Uiijce 


USE  COUPON 
BELOW 


Year  after  Year  Savings  i 

ON  CROP  PRODUCTION  COSTS  I 

Yield  Boosting  WADE ‘RAIN'S  exclusive 
Features  SAVE  Time  and  Labor .  .  .  slash 
operating  expense.  Sturdy  WADE '  RAIN  de¬ 
sign  means  longer,  maintenance-free  life! 

Get  the  full  Wade'Rain  Profit  story . 
jm  .  Mail  Coupon  today! 

WADE*  RAIN 

has  Self-Draining 

LOKS-IN 

GASKET 

•  Drains  Pipa  Fast . . . 

•  Spaads  -lataral  Moves 
—Automatically  rolaxot  whan  protsuroit  off. 

Unfailing  in  years  of  ovoryday  use. 
fully  protected  by  Coupler  Shoulder. 

No  Tools  required  to  put  in  or  take  out. 

it  Also  ask  about  WADE  *  RAIN 
MECHANIZED  Moving  Systems 

.  Fastest,  Casiest  Lateral  Moving  Known. 

FREE  PLANNING  FORM 

Mall  Coupon  for  “Form •Facts"  that 
^  Molcat  It  [aty  to  Plan  th*  tost  for 
-t  Your  farm  and  Crops. 


-ri' 


1«|«  N.W.  TMUtMAN  tt. 

M>iinANO  •.  otieoN 

SfAmi  4.  WASH.  COlUltiUS  t.  OHIO 

sss  svi.  teum  ns  •*»  soosak  i> 

S«i(i—  lrrl|«ti»4  OimlipaiAt  Cin. 

1 1  ««t  4M.  Mm  Twt  M,  a.  T. 

SomI  im  frM  **Farin>Faclt'*  Momiins  Form 
end  illinlral*4  Wada’loin  lilirotur*. 


NAMI . 

ADDRISS . 

. 1 

. 1 

CITY . 

. i 
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grain  of  poorer  quality  than  he  delivered. 

The  feed  mills  and  elevator  operators 
like  it,  too.  From  their  viewpoint  the  big 
drawback  is  that  it  ties  up  their  storage 
facilities.  Some  of  the  smaller  operators  put 
a  ceiling  on  the  amount  of  grain  they  will 
hold  for  any  farmer. 

But  they  like  the  intimate  relationship 
it  produces  with  their  farmer-customers. 
When  they  hold  a  man’s  grain  they  are 
pretty  sure  they  are  going  to  continue  to  sell 
him  feed  and  provide  him  with  other  serv¬ 
ices.  Competition  is  going  to  have  a  hard 
time  stealing  him  away. 

Those  who  have  had  experience  with  the 
grain  bank  offer  these  suggestions: 

Give  the  best  serv'ice  and  the  best  price 
possible  to  the  customer. 

Keep  complete  and  accurate  records  and 
install  the  most  accurate  accounting  system 
available. 

Keep  a  watchful  eye  on  shrinkage  and 
make  processing  charges  and  feed  margins 
adequate  to  compensate  for  the  services 
offered. 

Don’t  let  a  man  store  more  grain  than 
he  will  eventually  use  for  feed.  If  he  does, 
charge  storage  on  the  excess. 

With  prudent  management  and  respon¬ 
sible  action  on  the  part  of  both  farmers  and 
elevator  men  the  grain  bank  promises  to 
be  a  valuable  tool  for  every  independent 
livestock  feeder. 


GRAIN  MOISTURE  IS  MONEY 

{Continued  from  page  74) 

On  1000  bushels  of  soybeans  combined 
at  10  per  cent  moisture  your  loss,  besides 
the  excessive  shatter  at  the  cutterbar, 
would  be  39  bushels  (1000  minus  961 — 
Table  1,  column  4).  At  $1.90  per  bushel 
this  comes  to  $74.10. 

Field  studies  conducted  by  the  agricul¬ 
tural  engineering  department  of  Ohio  State 
University  show  that  at  18  per  cent  mois¬ 
ture  there  is  a  cutterbar  shatter  loss  of 
about  20  pounds  of  soybeans  per  acre.  At 
10  per  cent  moistuVe  the  loss  jumps  to 
about  140  pounds  per  acre. 

Hauling  Water 

Table  2  (page  122)  indicates  the  amount 
of  water  which  must  be  removed  from 
com,  soybeans  and  wheat  of  various  mois¬ 
ture  contents  to  reduce  them  to  standard 
quality.  These  figures  balanced  against 
your  estimated  or  known  costs  of  removing 
a  pound  of  water  can  be  a  big  help  in  de¬ 
ciding  at  what  moisture  content  to  begin 
harvesting.  At  higher  levels  the  sun  and 
wind  may  be  your  most  efficient  tools. 

Picking  ear  com  at  28  per  cent  moisture 
involves  hauling  an  additional  18.8  p>ounds 
of  water  from  the  field  for  every  bushel 
picked.  All  of  this  additional  weight,  of 
course,  is  in  water  which  must  eventually 
be  removed  before  the  com  is  of  No.  2 
grade  at  15.5  per  cent  moisture.  Every 


13  YURS  OF 

UNINTERRUPTED  SERVICE! 

. . .  McDowell  Irrigation  Couplings  prove 
sound  investment  on  Pennsylvania  farm 


Says  Paul  Sereda,  Allison  Park,  Pa.  — 

“I  feel  that  every  dollar  I  invested  in  McDowell 
Couplings  and  Fittings  has  repaid  me  well  after  13 
years  ...  no  service  interruptions  or  difficulty  what¬ 
ever  due  to  failure  of  any  McDowell  part." 

Divide  the  dollars  by  the  years  and 
the  best  becomes  the  least  expensive 

From  your  original  investment  and  for 
their  entire  long  life  you  can  be  ahead 
with  high-quality  McDowell  Portable 
Irrigation  Couplings. 

The  original  automatic  pressure  lock — 
just  insert  tube  end  into  coupling  for  a 
leak-proof  joint.  Water  pressure  does 
the  rest.  Release  water  pressure  to 
withdraw  tube  end. 

No  tools — no  threads,  no  clamps,  no 
latches. 

Salvageable  from  old  to  new  pipe. 
Zincillated — for  long-term  protection. 

Let  McDowell  distributors  with  their 
experienced  irrigation  engineers  plan 
the  right  system  for  your  farm. 

THE  in®D0U?ell  COUPLING 
PROTECTS  BOTH  PIPE  ENDS 


LESS  UPKEEP 


FOR  FREE  BOOKLET- 
MAIL  COUPO 

N  TODAY 

!  Please  send  details  on  McDowe 
1  Portable  Irrigation  Sprinkler  Systeir 

1  Name 

1  Couplings  for  ■ 
s.  ! 

j  Address 

1  Q  I'm  interested  in  becoming  a  A 

McDowell  Dealer.  | 

McDowell  manufacti 

Pittsburgh  9,  P< 

JRINGCO. 

3. 

Chortor  AHombor — Sprinklmr  trrigatiom  Astockdiom 
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For  FREE  BROCHURE,  Mail  Coupon 


BROWER  i 

CREEP  FEEDER 

”^CoJtoe6 


CMC 

RAINMASm 


bushel  of  shelled  corn  harvested  at  30 
per  cent  moisture  contains  an  extra  11.6 
pounds  of  w'ater. 

Table  1 

Value  Equivalent  of  Grain  Based  on 
Market  Standards 

Moisture 

Content  Ear  Shelled 

%  Com  Corn  Soybeans  Wheat 


“Big-Level” 

features 

at  a  budget  price — only  $59.95* 

With  ■  H.  b«ild«r'«  rod— $67.45 

It's  new,  handsome  and  low  in  price.  It’s  especially  de¬ 
signed  to  solve  every  leveling  problem  around  the  farm. 
.\nd  look  at  this  line-up  of  features!  A  10-power  optical 
system  with  liy^"  internal  focusing  telescope.  Built-in  sun¬ 
shade.  Precision  ground  vial  located  under  the  telescope  for 
greater  protKtion  against  breakage  and  the  sun’s  rays. 
Horizontal  circle  graduated  to  single  degrees.  4-screw  level¬ 
ing  head  fully  enclosed  for  dust  protection.  This  rugged 
construction  means  years  of  trouble-free  service. 

Use  it  for  contour  farming,  determining  lines  and  grades, 
snow  fences,  straight  crop  rows  and-ftimhing  that  nee(^ 
“leveling  up.’’  And  for  erecting  farm  buildings  and  for 
many  otber  day-to-day  jobs. 

Put  your  eye  to  the  “Speed-A-Liner”  Dumpy  Level.  See 
how  accurately  it  performs.  How  easy  it  is  to  level  up. 
You'll  be  surprised  that  such  a  fine  instrument  could  be 
priced  so  low.  Typical  of  the  superior  (|uality  Berger  has 
put  into  its  instruments  since  1871. 

i|  on  yryi.  “speed-a-liner’’  builders’  transit-level 

nLoU  nLII.  13  power  optical  system,  lever  type  lock, 
many  new  features,  only  $99.75* 

*Prlc«  Includes  stilt  leg  tripod,  carrying  case,  accessories  and 
Instruction  manual. 


the  sure 
way  to 
biggest 
yields 
at 

iowest 

cost 


Table  2 

Pounds  of  Water  Which  Must  Be  Re¬ 
moved  TO  Reduce  the  Moisture  Con¬ 
tent  OF  One  Bushel  of  Grain  to 
Market  Standard 

Original 

Moisture 

Content  Ear  Shelled 

%  Com  Corn  Soybeans  Wheat 


Wot»r  or  oir-€ooltd  Rngin# 
mockb  . « .  gotolinR  or  diotol 
powor 


C.  1.  BEtGER  A  SONS,  Inc.,  D*p».  FS 
37  Williams  St.,  Boston  19,  Mass. 

,  .  0  Dumpy  Lovol 

.  .  . **Speed-A-Llner'*  Duildert*  Transit>Lov»l 


Why  gamble  when  I 
you  can  play  it 

safe?  Be  «ure  of  Powm  tok.-oH  umn 

maximum  yields  from  each  acre  by  apply¬ 
ing  moisture  when  it’s  needed  most  with 
dependable  CMC  RAINMASTER  IRRIGATION 
PUMPS. 


state 


rain  masters  run  at  moderate  speeds 
for  pressure  developed  .  .  .  resulting  in  big 
savings  in  fuel,  less  engine  wear,  greatly 
reduced  maintenance  costs. 


THERE'S  A  RAINMASHR  EXACTLY  SUITED 
TO  YOUR  NEEDS.  Available  in  a  complete 
range  of  sizes  in  engine  powered  and  PTO 
pumpers  from  50  G.P.M.  to  2,000  G.P.M. 


THE  AUTHOR:  Kenneth  A.  Harkness,  an  instructor  in 
agricultural  engineering  at  The  Ohio  State  University,  is 
also  engaged  in  research  in  the  harvesting  and  treatment  of 
small  grains,  soybeans  and  corn. 


MfRITf  POR  MiW  mtt  CATALOG 
CONSTRUCTION  MACHINERY  CO. 
WATERLOO,  IOWA 

"Manwfoctur«r«  of  quoUty  pumps 


Rain  Bird  No.30-TNT 

When  you  want  more  efficient  sprinkling  with 
lower  maintenance  —  use  Rain  Bird.  Patented 
spoon-type  arm  and  slow  rotation  means  even 
water  distribution  and  absorption.  Simple  design  — 
fewest  moving  parts.  The  rugged  "bridge”  top, 
a  Rain  Bird  exclusive,  provides  balanced  2-point 
drive  for  minimum  wear.  Over  21  models  to 
choose  from.  For  areas  with  air  or  waterborne  sand 


if  KEEPS  COWS  OUT  •  SAVES  FEED 
if  BIG  CAPACITY  •  SAVES  TIME,  WORK 
if  HEAVIER  WEANING  WEIGHT 
if  MORE  PROFIT 

Get  heavier,  upgraded  calves  at  weaning . . .  better 
price,  earlier  marketing  with  Brower’s  Calf  Creep 


NOW  available  in  s 

SIZES!  Double  stall  creep 
feeder  (above)  holds  30 
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i  13.6 
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34 

27.4 
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or  silt  — specify  TNT  bearings,  a  significant  new 
Rain  Bird  development.  See  your  local  Rain 
Bird  dealer  soon,  or  write  for  literature. 

NATIONAL  RAIN  BIRD  SALES  t  ENGINEERING  CORP. 

'  Azusa,  California 

'  RAINY  SPRINKLER  SALES 

■  West  Lake  Street,  Peoria,  Illinois 

'  RAIN  BIRD  SPRINKLER  MFG.  CO.,  LTD. 

54  East  Cordova  Street,  Vancouver  4,  B.C.,  Canada 


Feeder.  Weather  tight  —  keeps  feed  dry  in  any 
weather.  Anchors  solidly  at  all  4  corners  —  stays  put. 
Sturdy  angle  iron  stalls  keep  out  larger  cattle;  stalls 
fold  to  top  for  easy  towing  through  gates.  Steel  skids; 
hopper  and  trough  of  heavy,  rust-resisting  Armco 
Zinegrip.  Shipped  knocked-down  to  save  freight;  easy 
to  assemble. 

WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE  AMD  PRICES 

BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  5123,  Quincy,  Illinois 


bushels,  takes  care  of  40 
calves;  single  stall  creep 
feeder  (below)  holds  12 
bushels,  takes  care  of  20 
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PUMP.PLANT  TEST 

{Continued  from  page  49) 

power  unit  must  overcome  inefficiencies  in 
tlie  pump  and  drive,  as  well  as  lift  water. 

“The  pump  must  fit  the  well,”  said  Paul 
E.  Schleusener,  slender,  grayhaired  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  University  of  Nebraska.  “Buy¬ 
ing  a  pump  and  power  unit  before  the  ac¬ 
tual  construction  of  the  well  is  like  buying 
tlie  furnace  for  your  home  before  you  have 
planned  the  number  of  rooms  in  the  house. 
^Ve  had  a  fellow  in  here  not  long  ago  who 
had  actually  bought  the  pump,  and  not 
even  a  test  hole  had  been  drilled.  He  was 
worried  because  it  was  a  five  stage  turbine, 
and  his  neighbor  had  a  three  stage  turbine.” 
Schleusener  looked  up  through  blacic- 
topped  glassed,  “This  is  the  sort  of  thing 
that  leads  to  gross  inefficiency.” 

The  Testing  Instruments 

Water  Level:  Several  electric  devices 
show  by  light,  bell,  or  meter  when  the  water 
is  reached.  A  cable  is  lowered  in  the  well, 
and  when  the  end  touches  water  an  elec¬ 
trical  connection  is  made.  Such  a  device 
is  the  Fisher  M-Scope  water  level  indicator, 
costing  $52.50. 

An  airline  depth  gauge  may  be  perma¬ 
nently  installed  with  the  pump.  This  is  an 
air-tight  tube,  which  runs  down  inside  the 
well  casing.  A  pressure  gauge  indicates  the 
depth  of  water  in  the  well  after  pumped 
air  has  forced  the  water  out  of  the  tube. 

Whatever  method  is  used,  the  depth  of 
water  must  be  measured  with  the  pump 
operating,  and  after  the  water  level  has 
stabilized.  It  is  very  easy  when  the  pump 
is  running,  to  have  a  line  or  tape  sucked  up 
if  it  is  lowered  too  near  the  water  inlet.  This 
may  damage  the  impellers  seriously. 

Pressure :  In  some  cases,  when  the  water 
has  reached  the  surface,  the  pump’s  job  is 
over.  The  water  then  flows  by  gravity  down 
ditch  or  into  pond.  But  with  piped  irriga¬ 
tion,  the  pump  has  more  work  to  do. 

This  pressure,  or  lift,  above  the  surface 
can  be  measured  with  a  pressure  gauge.  It 
can  also  be  calculated.  There  are  tables  to 
give  the  pressure  needed  by  sprinkler  heads, 
and  to  find  the  pressure  required  to  over¬ 
come  losses  in  standard  pipes,  on  comers, 
on  gated  pipes  and  for  extra  height.  Pounds 
pressure  times  2.31  converts  the  pressure 
to  lift  in  feet. 

Fuel  consumption:  “The  best  way  to 
measure  this  is  weight,”  said  D.  D.  Axt- 
helm,  quiet,  bespectacled  irrigationist  of 
the  Univehity  of  Nebraska,  who  performed 
most  of  their  tests.”  But  since  weighing  re¬ 
quires  special  attachments,  most  farmers 
will  use  volume  checks — over  a  longer 
period.  These  are  subject  to  error,  as  most 
pumps  are  not  run  at  constant  speeds  for 
long  periods,  and  pumping  level  and  dis¬ 
charge  may  not  have  stabilized.  Lastly, 
fuel  temperature  affects  its  volume.” 

Common  fuel  weights  are: 

Tractor  fuel  6.75  Ibs./gal. 
Gasoline  6.15  “  “ 

Diesel  fuel  7.05  “  “ 

Propane  4.23  “  “ 


Pump  Speed:  This  is  measured  with  a 
tachometer.  A  typical  one,  the  Stewart 
Warner  hand  model,  costs  $13.50  and  will 
measure  shaft  speeds  up  to  4,000  rpm. 

Yield:  Water  discharge  can  be  measured 
by  several  methods.  For  closed  pipe  sys¬ 


tems,  water  flow  meters  are  usually  used. 
Ditch  irrigators  can  also  use  weirs,  flumes, 
or  orifice  plates. 

Weirs  and  flumes  are  openings  of  meas¬ 
ured  size  in  a  channel.  The  depth  of  water 
indicates  the  flow.  A  weir  may  be  box  or 


MORE  POWER- BROADER  LINE- CONTINENTAL  IN  *59 

Yours  for  Better  Farming. .  • 


DEPENDABLE 
RED  SEAL  POWER 


There’s  a  Continental  Engine 
for 

EVERY  IRRIGATION  NEED 


OASOUK-WIIMTKM 

IMil  CfL  SMn  In  H.P. 

Y-li2  4  3Mi  m  33.0  9  2800  RPM 

F162  4  4H  52.0  9  2800  RPM 

F226  6  3*At  4%  77.0  9  2800  RPM 

F244  6  3'/i(  4H  85.5  9  2800  RPM 

M330  6  4  4H  109.0  9  2800  RPM 

M363  6  4  4>M«  129.0  9  2800  RPM 

B427  6  4Mi  4H  131.9  9  2800  RPM 

H260  4  3K  5H  64.0  9  2200  RPM 

H277  4  4  5Vi  68.4  9  2200  RPM 

J382  4  4Vi  6  81.0  9 1600  RPM 

T427  6  4M(  4H  151.0  9  2800  RPM 

U501  6  4Vi  5H  163.0  9  2600  RPM 

R602  6  4K  5H  195.0  9  2600  RPM 

S820  6  5H  5Vi  260.0  9  2600  RPM 

LPe-imeATioN 

MtM  C|l  SMa 

n«  4  Wt  4H  510  9 11600  RPM 

F226  6  3*/i«  4H  76.0  9  2600  RPM 

F244  6  VA*  4H  87.0  9  2600  RPM 

M330  6  4  4%  117J  9  2600RPM 

M363  6  4  4>M«  1310  9  2600  RPM 

B427  6  4*^  4H  131.0  9  2600  RPM 

H260  4  3H  SVi  610  9 1800  RPM 

H277  4  4  5Vi  72.5  9  2200  RPM 

J382  4  44  6  90.0  9  1800  RPM 

K363  6  4  4>4«  132.0  9  2600  RPM 

T427  6  4Mi  4K  148.0  9  2400  RPM 

U501  6  44  54  176.0  9  2600  RPM 

R602  6  4K  54  216.5  9  2400  RPM 

S820  6  54  54  280.0  9  2600  RPM 

MiSa-IMKATION 

MtM  C|L  Im  SMa  lot  EiihH  itP. 

ZD129  4  34  34  34^)9  2000  RPM 

60157  4  34  44  391)  9  2000  RPM 

ED201  4  34  44  45J  9  2000RPM 

H0260  4  34  54  74.0  9  2400  RPM 

HD277  4  4  54  79.0  9  2400  RPM 

JD382  4  44  6  87.4  9  2000  RPM 

TIM27  -  6  44t  54  132.0  9  2200  RPM 

ROS72  6  44  54  154.0  9  2000  RPM 

S0802  6  54i  54  202.0  9 1800  RPM 

Nunwrals  in  mo<M  dMfiurtions  dtflota  piston  dis- 
piKoimnt  in  cubic  Indies. 


An  investment  in  Continental  Red 
Seal  power  for  irrigation  is  the 
biggest  step  you  can  take 
toward  clinching  the  advantage 
of  having  water  where  and 
when  it  is  needed,  all  season 
long.  That’s  why  it  pays,  when 
laying  out  your  irrigation 
program,  to  choose  power 
engineered  and  built  for  the 
job — dependable  Continental 
Red  Seal  power — 37  basic 
models  from  33  to  280 
horsepower,  for  operation  on 
all  standard  fuels.  Lakes, 
streams  or  wells,  obviously,  are 
only  as  good  as  the  engine 
that  drives  your  pump.  The 
almost  endless  diversification  of 
the  Red  Seal  line  provides 
exactly  the  right  power  for 
every  type  of  irrigation  job- 
power  backed  by  experience 
dating  from  1 902,  with  service 
facilities  and  genuine  Red  Seal 
parts  stocks,  coast  to  coast. 


ANY  EQUIPMENT  IS  BETTER  EQUIPMENT  WITH 
DEPENDABLE  RED  SEAL  POWER 


LOOKING  FOR  A 
NEW  BULL? 


We  record  the  daily  rate  of 
gain,  the  appetite  and  the  feed 
efficiency  of  bulls  we  have  for 
sale.  Our  feed  testing  is  done 
mechanically  to  eliminate  human 
errors.  Write  for  our  booklet 
"Tested  Bulls  Pay  Off". 

CONNER  PRAIRIE  FARMS 
A  NEW  METHOD  IN  BULL  TESTING  RR.  4  Noblesville,  lediona 


Patent 

Pending 


NOW!  CATTLE  EAR  TAGGING 
WITH  HALF  THE  PRESSURE! 


World's  Largest 
and  Oldest 
Manufacturing 
Specialists 

producing  exclusively 

POULTRY  BANDS 
LIVESTOCK  TAGS 

and  allied  products 


applicator 

SURE!  EASY! 

MaxiMP*  !•*•««• 
■laiaaii  prtttart 

Na  last  tat* 

*  waak"  appllcatiaas 

Taj’s  ‘‘saap-la" 


FAST! 


MASCO  STYLE  56  TAG 


jasltlaa— eaa'I  fall  aal 


Especially  designed 
for  the  POW-R-CEPSI 


Tamaar-aroofl  Salf-plertini! 
Sslf-s«alln|!  Rsanded  post 
Mlnimlzts  car  ainetir* 
avalds  lafactian.  Cslars 
availakla.  D  H  I A  Unidtd 
Niaiksrini  Systsm  availabis. 


NECK  CHAIN  MARKERS  — 10.80  Doz.,  Complete  Selection,  Address  Oept.  6-254 


Write  for  Free  Catalog  Today 

NATIONAL  BAND  &  TAG  CO.,  NEWPORT,  KY.  U.S.A. 


V-shaped.  A  flume  looks  like  an  hour¬ 
glass,  having  a  narrow  waist  through  which 
the  water  has  to  pass.  Again,  depth  of 
water  shows  the  flow.  Flumes  and  weirs 
must  be  level  to  be  accurate. 

An  orifice  plate  is  a  carefully  machined 
hole,  smaller  than  the  regular  pipe,  fitted 
to  the  discharge.  A  vertical  graduated  tube 
is  attached  to  the  discharge  pipe  in  front  of 
the  orifice  plate.  It  is  graduated  in  gpm. 
Pressure  caused  by  the  orifice  plate’s  smaller 
hole  pushes  water  up  this  side  tube  to  indi¬ 
cate  water  flow. 

A  sprinkler  irrigation  system  has  a  built- 
in  method  of  measuring  yield.  Manufac¬ 
turers’  tables  show  the  output  of  sprinklers 
at  various  pressures.  These  are  very  accu¬ 
rate  with  new  sprinkler  heads,  but  will 
alter  when  the  orifice  is  old  and  worn. 

A  water  flow  meter  may  be  inserted  in 
the  pipe.  A  propeller — like  a  boat  pro¬ 
peller — spins  as  the  water  passes  and  the 
volume  is  shown  on  a  dial.  One  meter,  the 
Sparling  low  pressure  line  meter-head,  reg¬ 
isters  from  120  to  1200  gpm,  and  costs  $230 
to  fit  on  8-inch  pipe.  ( $  1 90  for  6-inch  pipe ) . 
Sizes  go  from  4-inch  to  72-inch  pipe. 

(An  excellent  book  is  “Measuring  Irri¬ 
gation  Water,’’  Circular  473,  California 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Extension 
Service) . 

After  the  Test 

Take  Dale  Lingenfelter  again.  In  the 
test,  the  total  lift  was  120  feet,  pump  rpm 
1770,  and  yield  690  gpm.  Using  the  formu- 


BE  COMPLETELY  SATISFIED  WITH  YOUR  IRRIGATION  PROGRAM  .  .  . 
Insist  on  SS  M  M  -K.  "MATCHED  POWER"  Irrigation  Pumping  Units 


■MLB 


In  order  to  realize  the  greatest  benefit  from  your  irrigation  program, 
you’ve  got  to  have  the  right  equipment  plus  economy  of  perform¬ 
ance,  dependability  and  low  maintenance  costs.  That’s  exactly  what 
you  get  when  you  choose  the  pump  you  need  from  Hale’s  complete 
line  of  “matched  power’’  irrigation  pumping  units. 

You  get  Economy  of  Performance  . .  .  because  every  Hale  Irrigation 
Pump  is  designed  to  match  the  power  of  its  engine.  This  means  you 


get  all  the  OUTPUT  you  pay  for — even  under  the  toughest  types  of 
working  conditions. 

You  get  Dependability  .  .  .  because  the  Hale  name  stands  for 
dependability — backed  by  more  than  40  years  in  the  manufacture 
of  quality  pumps. 

You  get  Low  Maintenance  Costs  .  .  .  because  matched  power  helps 
prevent  overloads  on  pump  and  engine.  In  addition,  Hale’s  “Quality 
Control”  assures  you  of  the  finest  materials  and  workmanship. 


Hale  Model  20-T  ‘‘Torrent*’ 


Tops  for  "on-tiM-tpol"  Ailing  of 
tonks  with  walar,  liguid  (•rtilixtr, 
•Ic.;  for  small  irrigation  jobs;  for 
stand-by  water  systems;  and  for 
emergency  Are  Aghting.  Pumps  7000 
U.S.  gallons  per  hour.  Also,  the 
Hale  Model  30-T  pumps  30,000 
G.P.H.  at  free  Aow  discharge,  with 
ample  reserve. 


Hole  Type  PIR 

I  Trailer  or  Skid  Mounted!  Here’s  a  pump 
that  will  give  you  more  work  at  less  cost 
.  .  .  extra  gallonage,  and  longer  trouble- 
free  service,  too.  Pumps  500  GPM  at 
130  PSI;  850  GPM  at  75  PSI. 

For  the  bigger  jobs  you'll  And  the  Hale 
Type  CIRV  (trailer  or  skid  mounted!  to 
be  the  Anest  piece  of  eguipment,  the 
smartest  investment  you've  ever  mode. 
Pumps  1500  GPM  at  75  PSI;  1000  GPM 
at  130  PSI. 


Hole  has  a  compicfc  line 
with  capacities  from  120  to  1600  GPM 
INCLUDING  THESE  3  FAMOUS  UNITS: 


Hale  “Tractor-Mate" 

A  pump  speciAcally  designed  for  farmers, 
orchardmen  and  market  gardeners  who 
wont  low  cost  irrigation  for  medium 
acreage.  The  “Tractor-Mate”  oAers  a 
wide  remge  of  volume  and  pressure — it 
it  compact,  efAcient  and  economical  to 
operate.  It  cem  alto  be  used  at  a  booster 
unit  for  systems  already  installed. 


•WRITE  TODAY  to 

•  Department  FO  for  full 
!  information  on  the  Hale 
!  “Matched  Power”  line  of 

•  irrigation  pumping  units. 


Name _ _ _ _ _ 

Address _ 

Town _ _  Stole. 

Irrigolion  Division 


■  J  JA  I  C  FIRE  PUMP  CO 

ri#%kC  CONSHOHOCKEN,  PA. 
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SPRINKLER 

IRRIGATION 

AT  ITS  FINEST! 


V#  A  V IM  AAV 

POW-R-SPRINKLER 

Covers  Large  Area  At  A  Low 
Controlled  Precipitation  Rate 

Here's  the  ORIGINAL  giant  portable  sprin¬ 
kler  for  fast,  low-cost,  labor-saving  irriga¬ 
tion.  Tested  for  years  —  no  other  sprinkler 
con  offer  such  o  carefully  controlled  and 
accurate  precipitation  application.  Pow-R- 
Sprinkler  resembles  a  giant  lawn  sprinkler 
on  wheels.  Rotates  by  water  pressure  only. 
Saves  back-breaking  pipe  moving,  labor  and 
time.  Pulled  by  any  farm  tractor.  Ideal 
system  for  row  crop  or  pasture. 

COVERS  Vh  TO  5  ACRES  PER  HOUR 
WITH  DESIRED  AMOUNT  OF  "RAIN" 


Air  photo  at  left 
shows  Vermeer 
Pow-R-Sprinkler  in 
action.  The  big 
nozzle  covers 
outer  port  of 
circle,  and  small 
nozzles  the  inner 
area.  Note  tremen¬ 
dous  coverage. 


POWRsraiNKin 
TRAIIER  ALSO  USED 
AS  PIPE  CARRIER 
Pip*  Sterag* 
Raekt  will  h6M 
at  many  at 
t*v*nty-two 
30*  and  40* 
pip*  l*ng«tit. 


CDCC  COLORFUL  LITERATURE  AND 
ri\CC  PRECIPITATION  RATE  CHARTS 


I  I 

I  Moil  coupon  for  name  of  nearest  dealer  I 
I  and  low  prices  of  3  available  models.  I 

j  Nome .  . 

1  Address  or  RFD .  • 


City... 

State. 


ERMEER  MFG.  CO. 


la,  the  water  horsepower  was  1 20  x  690  or 
20.9  whp.  3960 

His  diesel  fuel  consumption  was  2.06 
gallons  per  hour.  To  calculate  the  whp- 
hours  per  gallon: 


whp 

gallons  fuel  per  hour 

209 

or^-^=10.15  whp-hours  per  gallon. 

From  the  .Standard  we  see  diesel  fuel 
will  deliver  11.06  whp-hours  per  gallon. 
The  performance  rating  is: 
whp-hours  per  gal.  (held  calculation) xlOO 


whp-hours  per  gal.  ( Standard ) 
10.15x100 

or - - =91.7. 


11.06 


This  was  already  a  high  rating  unit — but 
a  small  adjustment  to  the  pump  was  made, 
and  a  new  test  hgure  showed:  lift  128.5 
feet,  pump  rpm  1780,  gpm  950.  Thus  the 

,  128.5x950 

whp  was  — or  30.8. 
oybi) 

The  unit  was  now  using  2.64  gallons  fuel 

30  8 

per  hour.  Thus  he  obtained  or  1 1 .8 
^  2.64 

whp-hours  per  gallon.  The  standard  for 

diesel  fuel  is  11.06  whp-hours  per  gallon. 

^  11.8x100 

Therefore — ttttt — =105.3  or  5  points 
1 1  .t)b 

better  than  standard.  The  difference  in 
water  depth  is  earned  by  the  increased 
drawdown  in  the  well  when  more  water  is 
being  removed.  The  pump  rpm  show  it  was 
not  pump  speed  that  made  the  difference. 


What  Does  the  Test  Show? 

How  could  a  pumping  plant  be  105  on  the 
scale,  or  5  over  the  standard?  This  is  be¬ 
cause  the  University  of  Nebraska  standard 
is  based  on  an  average  overall  efficiency. 
The  pump  itself  is  considered  75  per  cent 
efficient,  a  5  per  cent  loss  is  allowed  for  the 
drive,  and  the  fuel  hgures  are  averages  for 
engines.  An  electric  motor  is  rated  88  per 
cent  efficient. 

Now,  the  actual  efficiency  of  a  unit  is 
the  efficiency  with  which  it  converts  energy 
(in  any  form)  into  work  done — water  lifted 
in  this  case.  The  University  has  taken  the 
several  energy  losses,,  and  subtracted  them 
from  the  original  energy  to  make  the  stan¬ 
dard  an  average.  The  standard  will  corre¬ 
spond  to  an  overall  efficiency  of  very 
roughly  70  per  cent.  Now  it  is  possible  to 
get  higher  than  70  per  cent  overall  effi¬ 
ciency — so  the  100  mark  on  the  University 
of  Nebraska  scale  can  be  passed,  as  Dale 
Lingenfelter  passed  it.  Some  large  pump 
units  are  very  efficient.  The  pumping  units 
in  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  have  an  overall 
efficiency  of  over  90  per  cent,  but  they 
pump  720,000  gpm.  Small  garden  pumps 
may  have  low  overall  efficiency,  between 
40  and  60  per  cent. 

The  Nebraska  test  was  designed  for  Ne¬ 
braska  conditions,  and  for  deep  well  turbine 
pumps.  But  the  measurements  taken  are 
the  same  whatever  Hnal  scale  is  used,  and 
qualihed  men  can  judge  performance  from 
either. 

What  can  cause  the  low  performance. 


BIG  PROFIT 


COMES  OUT  DRY 

“•continuous  flow 

This  it  the  "BIG  STORY"  of  the 

NEW  MODEL  500 

MC  GRAIN  DRYER 

No  stop  and  start  waiting  for  batches  — 
you  don't  waste  time  or  money  with  the  M-C 
Continuous  Flow  GRAIN  DRYER.  WET  GRAIN 
IN  THE  HOPPER  ...  DRY  COOLED*  GRAIN 
FROM  THE  M-C  FLOWING  AUTOMATICALLY. 


Take  full  advantage  of  the  premiums 
offered  for  dry  —  conditioned  —  grain. 

No  damaged  Kernels.  With  the  M-C 
DRYER  you  get  the  top  price  and  top 
production. 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  your  grain 
harvest  plans  —  for  maximum  efficiency, 
maximum  safety,  maximum  results  buy 
your  M-C  Continuous  Flow  Dryer  NOW. 

All  sizes  available.  Profit  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  users  —  be  ready  for  this 
year's  harvest  time. 

? 

fR(fl  AAAIL  COUPON  TODAY 

f  I  wont  to  know  more  about  tlM  M-C  ContTnuous 
Flow  Dryer  — its  economy,  safety  and  producttvlty. 


How  . .  ■■■  ■■M'nmm 

aty 

Stole  . . 

MATHEWS 

COMPANY 

P  O.  BOX  202  • 

CRYSTAL  LAKE,  ILL 

1411  W.  WASHINGTON,  PELLA,  IOWA 


sprayer 
performance 


Myers  new  trailer  sprayer  gives  you  hig 
sprayer  performance  at  low  cost.  Saves  time, 
labor  and  eliminates  inconveniences  experi¬ 
enced  with  tractor  mounted  weed  sprayers. 

Versatile  and  rugged  too.  Pump  has  ni-resist 
cylinder  shells,  stainless  steel  valves,  built-in 
vacuum  and  air  chambers.  Handles  all  types 
of  spray  solutions.  Develops  300  pounds  pres¬ 
sure  at  6  gallons  a  minute. 


Here's  plenty  of  pres¬ 
sure  for  cattle  spraying. 
Spray  trees,  shrubs, 
brush,  apply  disinfect¬ 
ants  in  chicken  coops, 
barns.  Use  on  any  high 
pressure  job.  Gun  noz¬ 
zle  is  adjustable  for 
spraying  a  broad,  fine 
mist  or  a  narrow,  hard 
stream. 


The  Myers  Trailer 
Sprayer  can  be  used 
with  a  wide  range  of 
booms  for  low  cost  weed 
control  and  crop  protec¬ 
tion.  Easily  adaptable 
for  boomless  spraying. 
Trailer  has  30  inch  clear¬ 
ance  and  adjustable 
tread  for  wide  range  of 
row  spacing. 


Mirers'l  - 

For  comp/efe  details  on  the  Myers  Trailer 
Sprayer,  see  your  Myers  Dealer— or  write  to: 


The  F.  E.  Mirers  &  Bro.  Co* 

ASHLAND,  OHIO  KITCHENER,  ONTARIO 


assuming  the  well  is  properly  constructed?  It  can  be  the  pump, 
the  drive,  or  the  engine.  Or  a  little  of  all  three. 

Pump:  Fitting  the  pump  to  the  well  is  an  expert’s  job.  It  should 
be  done  by  an  expert. 

This  ensures  an  efficient  pump  initially,  but  the  adjustments 
later  are  also  a  manufacturer’s  or  a  dealer’s  job. 

Lloyd  B.  Kreizinger  is  irrigation  technician  for  Seward  and 
Butler  Counties,  Nebraska.  His  job  includes  conducting  and  evalu¬ 
ating  the  performance  test. 

“One  of  the  major  causes  of  pump  inefficiency  in  my  area,”  said 
Kreizinger,  “has  been  the  impellers  being  out  of  adjustment.  The 
best  adjustment  has  the  impeller  as  close  to  its  seat  as  possible 
without  actually  touching.  To  attain  this  ‘perfect  impeller  setting’ 
is  a  very  delicate  operation  and  should  be  attempted  only  by  a 
skilled  workman.  I  know  of  numerous  bowls  and  impellers  which 
have  been  damaged  by  unskilled  and  uninformed  workers,  and 
I  have  practical  records  to  prove  that  an  impeller  adjustment 
made  as  much  as  200  gpm  difference  in  output. 

“Besides  this  we  find  cracked,  broken  and  pitted  impellers.  Many 
pumps  in  this  area  operate  with  the  water  level  dangerously  near 
to  the  bottom  of  the  bowls.  If  the  pump  should  ‘pump  air’  this 
tends  to  pit  the  impeller,  making  it  unbalanced  and  rough.  This 
increases  drag  and  turbulence  and  promotes  inefficiency.  Many 
pumps,  or  I  should  say  wells,  pump  some  sand.  This  also  may  wear 
the  impeller.” 

Drive:  Flat  belt,  V-belt  and  gear  head  are  about  the  same 
when  new.  It  is  over  the  years  the  damage  comes.  A  flat  belt 
stretches  and  slips.  A  V-belt  is  better,  but  costs  more.  The  gear 
head  lasts  longest,  costs  most. 

“There  is  another  problem,”  said  Professor  John  Sulek  of  the 
Agricultural  Engineering  Department  at  the  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska.  “It  is  the  inefficiency  caused  by  operating  over  or  under 
the  rated  speed.  This  is  the  reason  we  measure  the  speed  of  the 
pump  and  the  engine.  Wrong  pulley  or  gear  ratios  cause  the 
speed  problems.  Two  things  alter  belt  efficiency:  alignment  and 
tension.  Either  can  also  cause  belts  to  wear  out  quickly. 

“Lastly,  every  belt  should  be  shielded  to  protect  it  from  the 
weather,  and  to  protect  the  farmer  from  the  belt.  The  bottom  of 
the  shield  is  as  important  as  the  top.” 

Engine :  John  Sulek  said,  “Only  one  type  of  engine  inefficiency 
is  ignored — the  one  that  isn’t  apparent.  Inefficiency  caused  by 
worn  parts  is  apparent  and  demands  immediate  attention.  A 
burned  valve  or  a  loose  bearing  must  be  repaired  or  a  complete 
power  failure  will  result.  But  some  faulty  adjustments  can  cause 
excessive  fuel  or  power  loss  without  engine  failure. 

“Carburetor  and  ignition  adjustments  are  two  of  the  most 
abused  adjustments  found  in  our  test  work.  These  adjustments 
are  important  on  all  engines.  They  should  only  be  attempted  by 
qualified  persons,  and  checked  at  least  every  year  to  ensure  maxi¬ 
mum  engine  efficiency. 

“An  engine  too  big  for  the  job  is  inefficient.  An  engine  working 
at  25  per  cent  of  its  rating  will  bum  from  2  to  3  times  as  much 
fuel  as  one  of  the  correct  size. 

“Another  reason  for  poor  efficiency  is  over-cooling.  Oh,  you 
occasionally  run  into  an  overheating  problem,  but  it  demands  im¬ 
mediate  attention.  Over-cooling  can  go  on  for  months  and  years. 
An  engine  is  more  efficient  and  will  last  longer  if  it  runs  at  the 
proper  temperature.  The  outlet  water  temperature  should  be  be¬ 
tween  160  and  180  degrees  or  more  depending  on  the  manufactur¬ 
er’s  recommendations.  The  inlet  water  should  be  within  15  degrees 
of  the  outlet  temperature.  This  means  a  tremendous  amount  of 
warm  water  must  be  circulated  in  the  cooling  system.” 

Testing  Organizations 

For  three  years  the  University  of  Nebraska  has  been  doing  these 
tests.  Now  the  University  is  passing  the  job,  schooling  groups  of 
farmers  and  their  irrigation  associations.  Trained  technicians  do 
the  test  for  any  member — at  low  cost,  usually  under  $20. 

Kreizinger  said,  “We  are  frequently  asked  if  performance  tests 
really  accomplish  anything.  I  feel  we  should  state  very  emphatic¬ 
ally  that  performance  testing  is  a  great  help  to  all  ethical  parties 
engaged  in  irrigation. 
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Obtain  maximum  production  from  your  present  pastures  with  this  performance- 
proven  sod-seeding  tool.  Whether  you  graze,  feed  green  chop,  or  make  silage 
from  your  pasture,  sod  seeding  with  the  Pasture  Dream  can  increase  the  output  of 
your  present  acreage  .  .  .  even  double  it,  in  many  cases! 


Pasture  tfreaut  CLI PPER 


,  .  |.  Taylor  offers  o  complete  line  of  high-quality  rotary 

lor  dairy  or  live-  clippers.  Cutting  widths  ore  available  from  4'  to 

ir-6“.  Pasture  Dream  Clippers  are  unexcelled  for 
mowing,  clipping,  cutting,  and  shredding. 

The  same  Taylor  Quality  goes  into  both  the  Pasture 
Dream  Sod  Seeder  and  the  Pasture  Dream  Clippers. 
Both  tools  are  sturdily  built  to  give  long  service. 


New  illustrated  booklet,  "Better  Pastures  Through 
Sod  Seeding",  is  available  upon  request.  Write 
us  for  your  copy. 


“They  give  the  owner  an  unbiased  and 
factual  record  of  his  well  and  pump  per¬ 
formance,  and  warn  him  when  his  unit  is 
in  need  of  attention.  They  expose  situations 
like  the  bowls  being  near  the  operating 
water  level.  They  pin-point  pump  capacity, 
and  the  rpm  of  the  pump  and  power  unit. 
They  give  him  the  fuel  consumption  of  his 
engine. 

“They  give  the  skilled  driller  public  rec¬ 
ognition  for  work  well  done.  They  are  a 
deterrent  to  the  shoddy  workman.  In  case 
of  trouble,  performance  tests  help  decide 
which  unit — engine  or  pump,  is  giving 
the  trouble.  Then  you  know  who  to  call 
for  service.  In  several  actual  cases  I  know 
of,  the  owner  could  not  get  satisfaction 
from  either  the  driller  or  the  power  unit 
salesman.  In  one  case,  after  the  test,  the 
owner  received  a  completely  reconditioned 
pump  and  a  new  power  unit  without  cost. 
Prior  to  the  test  he  had  tried  for  over  a 
year  to  get  someone  to  listen  to  his  com¬ 
plaints.” 

The  test  should  be  repeated  every  two 
or  three  years.  There  can*  be  a  big  change 
in  that  time.  It  wouldn’t  be  fair  to  say 
every  farmer  can  save  $347  on  a  year’s 
fuel  bill,  as  one  man  did.  But  to  judge  the 
need  for  testing  regularly,  remember  of  the 
298  wells  tested  by  the  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  only  28  were  rated  above  the  Uni¬ 
versity’s  standard. 


Hay,  shelled  or  ear  corn,  small  grain,  peanuts, 
soy  Iteans,  tobacco  ...  it  makes  no  difference 
what  crop  you  want  to  dry,  Hartzell  has  the 
right  equipment  for  the  job. 

Rain,  wind  or  hail  damage  to  standing  crops 
.  .  .  moisture,  mold  or  insect  damage  to  stored 
crops  .  .  .  Hartzell  can  help  you  stop  them  all. 

Hartzell’s  complete  line  of  drying  equip¬ 
ment  includes  portable  dryers,  batch  drying 
bins  and  fans  for  natural  air  drying.  And  you 
can  trust  your  Hartzell  representative  to  rec¬ 
ommend  the  right  equipment,  because  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  your  job  calls  for,  he  can  supply  it. 

For  complete  details  on  Hartzell  drying 
equipment  which  can  increase  the  cash  value 
of  the  crops  you  sell  and  the  feed  value  of 
those  you  keep,  just  fill  out  and  mail  the  cou¬ 
pon  below. 


I  Hartzell  Propeller  Fan  Co.,  Dept.  F,  Agricultural  Division, 

I  Piqua,  Ohio 

I  Please  send  me  more  information  on  (  )  Hartzell  portable  crop  dry- 
I  ers  (  )  Hartzell  supplemental  heater  (  )  Hartzell  fans  for  noturol  air 
I  drying. 

!  I  om  particularly  interested  in  drying  the  following  crops: - 


Other  famous  Hartzell  products  in¬ 
clude  controllable  and  full  feather* 
ing  propellers  for  light  aircraft  and 
a  complete  line  of  industrial  venti¬ 
lating  equipment. 


j  Address. 


This 
Could 
Happen 
To  You . . 


Don’t  take  a  chance  of 
losing  your  grade  “A”  market! 


The  hulk  milk  tank  you  now  have,  or 
the  one  you  intend  to  huy,  could  he 
outdated  before  it  reaches  a  point  of 
profitable  return,  or  is  even  installed. 

New  re{iulations,  and  their  more  rig¬ 
id  enfon’cment,  are  on  the  way.  One  of 
the  most  important  changes  considered 
is:  Tom  will  he  required  to  maintain 
under  a  50  degree  blend  temperature  on 
second  and  subsequent  milkings — 
wiTiioi  T  FREEZING  MILK.  Are  you  sure 
your  present  cooler,  or  the  one  you  are 
considering,  can  aeftially  do  this;  and, 
if  so,  do  it  without  other  objectionable 
results? 

There  is  one  cooler  on  the  market  to¬ 
day  you  «'an  completely  depend  on  for 
best  possible  cooling,  regardless  of  new 
regulations — It’s  CRAFT!  Craft  Bulk 
Coolers  far  exceed  today's  standards, 
or  even  the  expected  future  require¬ 
ments. 

SECOND  COOLING  COUNTS 

Craft  Bulk  Coolers  perform  a  job  oth¬ 
ers  can’t  match.  True,  there  are  many 
coolers  that  can  do  the  job  on  the  first 
milking  .  .  .  BUT,  there  are  few  that 
can  adequately  cool  milk  on  second  and 
additional  fillings. 

Most  coolers  “spot”  cool.  In  other 
words,  they  fail  to  cover  the  entire  milk 
tank  walls  with  their  coolant.  Craft 
cools  the  entire  bottom,  both  sides,  and 


both  end  walls  with  a  continuous  JET- 
FLOW'  of  .33  degree  ice  water. 

Craft’s  unique  cooling  principle  gets 
your  milk  down  below  40  degrees  F. 
within  a  few  minutes  after  you  finish 
milking  .  .  .  without  fear  of  churning, 
freezing,  flaking,  or  development  of 
rancid  flavors.  Constantly  moist  walls 
retard  milkstone  buildup.  Craft  coolers 
maintain  low  temperature  of  milk  dur¬ 
ing  the  storage  period  between  each 
milking. 

POOR  COOLING  CAN  COST  YOU 

Low  blend  temperatures  become  most 
important  when  you  consider  that  milk 
pick-up  is  rapidly  liecoming  an  every- 
other-day  operation.  And  .  .  .  milk 
plant  operators  can't  afford  to  huy 
your  milk  if  it  has  off-flavor  or  high 
bacteria  count. 

Can  you  afford  not  to  consider  all 
the  facts  before  making  this  important 
purchase?  Remember  .  .  .  it's  your 
money  at  stake!  You  can’t  get  the  most 
out  of  the  advantages  of  bulk  cooling  if 
the  cooler  you  select  doesn’t  meet  to¬ 
morrow’s  rigid  requirements. 

Craft  invites  your  comparison  with 
any  other  cooler.  The  folks  at  Craft 
believe  in  the  superiority  of  their  prod¬ 
uct.  This  belief  is  backed  up  by  the 
only  written  guarantee  in  the  industry. 

See  Craft  and  see  why  it’s  best! 


Find  out  all  the  facts 
about  bulk  milk  cool- 
inq.  A  complete  book, 
titled.  "FACTS  YOU 
SHOULD  KNOW 
BEFORE  GOING 
BULK"  is  available  to 
you  FREE!  Just  send 
your  name  and 
address  on  a  card  to: 

CRAFT  MFG.  CO. 


H 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


2308  DAVIS  ST.,  NORTH  CHICAGO.  ILL 


Quality 

Drying 

at 

Low  Cost 


CAMPBELL  GRAIN  DRYERS 


THE  PEN— FOR  LIFE 

{Continued  from  page  72) 

Purdue  University  estimates  the  cost  of  permanent  buildings  foi 
a  24  sow  unit  at  $13,000,  excluding  sow  and  boar  pens.  A  farrow- 
to-finish  unit  of  the  same  size  will  cost  about  $10,000. 

The  pigs  are  treated  much  as  in  any  confined  system — two  shots 
of  injectible  iron,  two  cc.  at  three  days,  and  two  cc.  at  threi' 
weeks — and  all  the  rations  are  based  on  the  Nutritional  Research 
Council  standards  for  confined  hogs.  The  sows  at  present  arc 
turned  out  to  grass,  but  the  24  sow  unit  has  a  sow  and  boar  house. 

The  farrow-to-finish  system  suffers  when  small  litters  and  runts 
are  common.  A  small  litter  takes  the  same  space  as  a  large  one, 
and  practically  the  same  labor.  There  is  no  use  moving  it  out,  as 
there  is  nothing  to  take  its  place.  However,  some  farmers  may  want 
to  move  pigs  to  equalize  litter  sizes.  But  a  runt  is  a  nuisance,  and 
there  is  no  provision  for  him.  A  herdsman  has  to  be  good. 

Equally,  though,  the  opportunity  to  save  pigs  and  get  good  feed 
efficiency  is  great.  The  pens  are  comfortable,  and  the  hogman  has 
little  to  do  mechanically.  Sanitation  is  good — the  litters  don’t 
touch  each  other — and  the  hogman  need  not  touch  the  pigs. 

There  is  the  problem  of  timing — to  keep  hogs  in  one  building 
all  the  same  age — but  to  balance  this,  the  pen  need  be  disinfected 
only  once  per  pig  crop.  The  sow  lives  much  the  same  as  ever — 
when  she  leaves  the  litter  (and  weaning  date  is  flexible)  she  can 
go  to  pasture  or  to  breeding  housing  as  the  herdsman  wishes.  The 
weaning  date  is  not  a  limiting  factor  to  timing — the  sow  can  leave 
early  or  late  in  the  pig’s  life  without  delaying  another  sow’s  entry, 
as  she  would  in  a  farrowing  crate. 

Theoretically,  the  same  sow  comes  back  into  the  same  building 
and  the  same  pen  her  previous  litter  occupied — with  weaning  at 
4  weeks,  and  5  months  to  slaughter.  The  cycle  would  repeat  every 
5/2  months,  to  give  a  little  time  to  disinfect  and  reoccupy,  giving  an 
1 1 -month  cycle.  Building  depreciation  is  estimated  at  8  to  10  years. 

“It’s  bound  to  come,”  said  Don  Golay.  “The  industry  has  lagged 
behind  others  in  mechanization.  The  white  meat  market  has  been 
pressing  us,  and  we  hav'e  to  control  the  production  of  pork.  This  is 


A&-'  ‘i*.” 


Campbell  Dryers  give  you  more  for  your  money.  Grain 
grades  higher  because  Campbell  drying  eliminates  heat 
damage.  Simplified  design  cuts  operating  and  mainte¬ 
nance  costs.  Quality  and  performance  backed  by  many 
years  of  experience.  Low  cost  units  for  continuous  flow 
or  batch  operation.  Write  for  Free  literature. 


DISTRIBUTED  BY 

CORN  STATES  HYBRID  SERVICE  •  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

manufactured  by 

CAMPBELL  FARM  DRYER  COMPANY  ♦  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 
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a  factory,  a  controlled  environment.  What 
has  to  be  emphasized,”  he  continued,  “is 
the  controlled  ventilation;  40  to  80  degrees 
is  the  range  of  temperature  for  pigs.  In  the 
South  they  may  need  the  building  to  insu¬ 
late  out  the  heat.  We’re  bound  to  have  a 
lot  of  do-it-yourselfers,  but  they’ve  got  to 
be  very  careful — ventilation  and  manure 
removal  must  be  controlled.” 

Mass  acceptance  of  this  system  could  be 
fantastic.  Jim  Sheldon  said  one  man  could 
handle  six  24  sow  units!  Each  of  these  far¬ 
rows  48  sows  a  year;  average  litter  of  eight 
pigs  gives  384  pigs  a  year,  selling  at  225 
pounds  per  hog  makes  86,400  pounds  of 
pork  per  building.  One  man  will  produce 
518,400  pounds  of  pork  per  year. 

Assuming  a  dressing  percentage  of  70 
per  cent,  and  consumption  of  66  pounds  of 
pork  per  person  per  year,  180  million  peo¬ 
ple  could  be  supplied  with  pork  by  fewer 
than  35,000  hogmen.  Today  there  are 
around  200,000  hogmen  in  Iowa  alone. 

Hog  farming  is  without  any  doubt  mov¬ 
ing  to  confinement — the  tightest  type  of 
confinement — broiler-type  swine  produc¬ 
tion.  Some  of  the  results  may  take  genera¬ 
tions  to  see.  We  know  very  little  of  the 
quality  of  an  animal  bom,  raised  and 


Jlo*  Series  365  Jlo  Series  660 
7  horsepower  12  horsepower 

(pronounced  "ee-lo”) 

There’s  a  growing  demand  for  the  dependability,  economy  and  safety  of 
diesel  engine  power  for  farm  applications.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  Hercules 
offers  you  the  benefits  of  low-cost,  maintenance-free,  air-cooled  diesel  power 
for  applications  below  15  horsepower. 

Look  at  the  features  this  new  Jlo  Series  line,  available  only  through 
Hercules  nationwide  distributor  network,  offers: 

Jlo  engine's  simple,  dependable  design. 
And  you  save  on  fuel,  too. 

PERFORMANCE- PROVED:  These 
West-German  built  diesels  have  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  the  world  over . . .  now  are 
available  in  the  U.  S.  through  Hercules, 
known  for  dependability  and  service. 

LIGHT  WEIGHT:  These  powerful 
engines  deliver  7  and  12  horsejwwer  yet 
weigh  only  1 10  and  190  lbs.,  respectively; 
ECONOMY:  Low  initial  cost  is  coupled  add  less  dead-weight  to  equipment  and  save 

with  lower  maintenance  costs,  due  to  the  on  foundations  in  stationary  applications. 


OUTPERFORMS 
ALL  OTHER 
HAY 

CONDITIONERS 


SIMPLICITY:  Jlo  Series  diesels  are  of 
the  2-cycle  design,  proved  practical  in  their 
power  range.  That  means  there  are  no 
valves,  tappets,  push-rods  or  camshaft  in 
Jlo  engines  to  require  maintenance  or 
adjustment. 

EASY  TO  OPERATE:  Jlo  Series  die¬ 
sels  start  fast  in  all  >yeather;  run  smoothly 
too,  even  under  tough,  intermittent-load 
service. 


SpMd»-up  drying. 

FLUFfH  There's  less  leof 

loss  and  little 

.  S*cls-in  valuable 
proteins  as  hay 
dries  faster.  Hay 
stays  field  green 

rf..jrTir.iiiiM  I . . 

USE  HANDY  COUPON  III 
FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 


HERCULES 


HERCULES  ENGINES... Sold  and  Serviced  the  World  Over 


SEND  FOR  A  BOOKLET  ON  THESE  COMPLETELY  NEW  ENGINES! 


p/ease  send  me  more  information  about 
the  big  capacity  Brady  Hay  Conditioner. 


HERE’S  WHERE  JLO  SERIES 
ENGINES  CAN  SERVE  YOU: 
auxiliary  generators  .  balers 
combines  .  corn  pickers  .  con¬ 
veyors  .  crop  dryers  .  fans  .  grain 
elevators  .  harvesters  .  hoists 
Irrigation  pumps  .  silage  blowers 
sprayers  .  spreaders  .  swathers 
tractors... and  other  farm  jobs. 

*Reg.  TM  JLO-Werke, 

G.m.b.H.,  PInneberg,  Germany 


I  Herculas  Motor  Corporation 
I  Department  32F,  Canton  2,  Ohio 

I  Yet,  I'd  like  more  information  on  Jb  Series  Diesels  for  this 
I  application . 


CITY _ STATE _ 

FARMER  □  DEALER  □  STUDENT  □ 


Name 

Address 

City 

State 

20  MILLION  TREES  / 


FEOM  SfUCTED  SEED 


YOUR  IDLE  LAND  CAN  PAY  YOU  A  HANDSOME  PROFIT! 

Plant  Christmas  trees  and  timber  crops  from  Musser  stock.  It  Pays  to  get 
healthy  trees  from  selected  seed.  There  is  as  much  difference  in  seed  as  in 
common  and  purebred  livestock.  Musser  Trees  Grow  and  Thrive  because  of 
Good  Heredity,  Careful  Selection  of  Seed  and  Scientific  Culture.  Don’t  waste 
time  and  money  on  inferior  stock. 

SitDUNOS  and  TRANSPLANTS  at  LOW,  QUANTITY  PRICE  -  tvcfi  ai:- 


SPECIAL  STRAIN  SCOTCH  PINE  per  1000 
Very  best  Christmas  tree  strain.  From  seed  col¬ 
lect^  by  our  men  from  selected  parent  trees. 
Healthy,  sturdy,  straight  stemmed,  rich  color. 

2-yr.  Seedlings,  3  to  6  in.  $  25.00 
2*yr.  Seedlings,  4  to  8  in.  30.00 

4-yr.  Transplants,  8  to  12  in.  100.00 


NORWAY  SPRUCI-fast  irawiaf  per  1000 
Seed  collected  by  our  men  from  selected  trees. 

2*yr.  Seedlings,  5  to  10  in.  .  .$  35.00 
4-yr.  Transplants,  10  to  12  in.  100.00 
■LUE  SPRUCE  Suparier  Stock 
3-yr.  Seedlings,  4  to  8  in.  $  45.00 
3-yr.  Seedlings,  6  to  10  in.  60.00 


Fm  Catalog 


with  wbofasofo  planting  list.  Ask 
famous  Christmas  Tree  Growors  Guide, 


MUSSER  FORESTS 


Box  6  F  INDIANA,  PA. 


THIS  IS  MODERN  FARMING! 


save  manpower, 
save  work  hours 


Self-propelled  3-wire  or  twine  baler,  made 
by  J.  A.  Freeman  &  Son,  Portland,  Ore. 
Two  model  VH4  30-hp  Wisconsin  Engines 
are  used  to  provide  variable  ground  speed 
and  selective  speed  for  the  baler .  . .  with 
ample  additional  power  to  pull  wagons  or 
sleds  and  give  good  traction  on  hilly  ground. 


with 

WISCONSIN- 

POWERED 

Self-Propelled 

Equipment 


You  score  all  the  way  with  these  self-propelled  ma¬ 
chines!  You  keep  ahead  of  the  weather  .  .  .  handle 
greater  acreages  with  less  manpower,  less  fatigue . . . 
enjoy  quick,  easy  maneuverability,  finger-tip  control. 
The  operator  sits  on  top  of  the  work  . . .  sees  what  he’s 
doing  all  the  time.  One  man  and  one  machine  do  the 
work  of  two.  Your  tractors  are  free  for  other  essential 
power  jobs. 

But  the  heart  of  any  self-propelled  machine  is  the 
power  unit.  That’s  why  leading  farm-equipment  build¬ 
ers  specify  Wisconsin  Heavy-Duty  Air-Cooled  Engines 
...  for  dependable,  all-weather,  load-lugging  power  and 
low-cost  maintenance . . .  less  downtime,  more  work  hours. 

When  you  buy  self-propelled  equipment  .  .  .  look  at 
the  engine.  Make  sure  it’s  a  “WISCONSIN”  and  you’ll 
be  sure  of  “Most  hp.  Hours”  of  on-the-job  service. 


Missey-Ferguson  No.  20  self-propelled 
swather,  made  by  Massey-Ferguson,  Ltd., 
Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada.  This  highly  maneu¬ 
verable  machine  is  powered  by  a  Model  VH4 
30-hp  Wisconsin  4-cylinder  V-type  Engine. 


Hahn  self-propelled,  Wisconsin-powered  Hi- 
Boy  high-clearance  sprayer,  applying  DDT 
for  corn-borer  control.  Spray  can  be  applied 
at  the  ear  zone  of  tall  corn  and  in  the 
whorl  in  smaller  corn  for  most  effective 
borer  control.  Made  by  Hahn,  Inc.,  Evans¬ 
ville,  Indiana. 


slaughtered  with  no  food  except  what  we 
give  it,  from  a  sire  and  dam  treated  the 
same  way,  from  grandsires  and  great 
grandsires  also  synthetically  raised.  Only 
when  we  have  been  without  hogs  which 
root  in  the  brown  earth  for  years  will  we 
know.  Today  it  is  not  quality  that  is  push¬ 
ing  hogs  into  smaller  pens — it  is  economics. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  DILEMMA 

{Continued  from  page  61) 

Food  has  been  sold  for  foreign  currencies, 
bartered,  and  in  many  cases  actually  given 
away  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  surplus 
government  stocks.  The  government  has 
spent  more  than  a  billion  dollars  in  this 
area  alone  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 

Regarding  this  approach  the  economists 
invited  by  the  Farm  Foundation  to  study 
the  situation  stated:  “Subsidized  domestic 
consumption  appears  to  oflfer  little  hope  as 
an  aid  to  surplus  disposal  and  income  im¬ 
provement  at  present  income  and  employ¬ 
ment  levels.  Any  temporary  price-income 
improvements  resulting  from  increased 
consumption  would  be  largely  dissipated 
through  the  supply  response  from  our  pro¬ 
duction  plant.”  In  other  words,  if  the  de¬ 
mand  were  increased  agriculture  would 
probably  step  up  production  and  again 
throw  the  whole  works  into  imbalance. 

“Subsidizing  consumption  abroad,”  the 
economists  noted,  “presents  a  many-horned 
dilemma”  complicated  by  “a  confusion  of 
ends  as  well  as  means.” 

(2)  Finding  new  uses  for  farm  products 
might  be  another  important  way  to  in¬ 
crease  demand.  This  alternative  has  re¬ 
ceived  widespread  publicity  in  recent  years. 
Examples  of  such  new  uses  w’ould  include 
making  fuel  out  of  grain,  building  wall- 
board  out  of  cornstalks,  and  the  like. 
Chemical  science  is  constantly  competing 
against  this  trend,  though,  through  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  replacements  for  agricultural 
commodities  such  as  synthetic  fibers  for 
cotton  and  wool. 

(3)  Changing  consumer  preferences  by 
promotion  and  advertising  is  a  method  of 
increasing  demand  for  some  products.  This, 
too,  has  received  increasing  attention  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  The  basic  question  involved  is 
what  effect  can  this  have  on  aggregate  con¬ 
sumption  of  agricultural  commodities?  The 
success  one  commodity  group  may  have  in 
increasing  demand  for  its  product  is  usu¬ 
ally  offset  by  a  decreasing  demand  for  some 
other  commodity. 

(4)  Reducing  market  costs  could  change 
the  demand  for  a  commodity  at  the  farm 
level.  This  is  an  area  that  historically  gets 
farm  people  excited.  Certainly,  some  im¬ 
portant  and  valuable  gains  have  and  will 
continue  to  be  made  in  this  area — the  Law- 
son  plan  for  milk  marketing,  for  example— 
but  they  are  not  enough  to  do  much  for 
solving  the  whole  farm  problem. 

(5 )  A  method  of  obtaining  more  income 
from  a  given  demand  is  the  practice  of  mul¬ 
tiple  pricing  in  the  market.  This  approach 
tends  to  divide  the  total  market  into  seg¬ 
ments  in  which  different  prices  can  be 
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Area  under  sow  and  pigs  is  insulated,  keeping  them  warm 
and  comfortable.  Sow  has  plenty  of  room,  pigs  are  well 
protected. 


MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC 


Originators  of  the  World's 
most  Profitable  Milk  and 
Pork  Production  Systems! 


PLEASE  WRITE  OR  CALL  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION 


PIGS  NEVER  LEAVE  HOME 

The  basic  principle  of  the  PoHcorium  it  very  simple.  One  pen  8  x  14  feet  in  size  with 
Steel  walls  and  concrete,  self-draining  floor  it  used  for  farrowing,  weaning  and  finishing 
each  litter.  When  the  pigs  are  weaned,  the  sow  it  removed  and  the  pigs  stay  until  ready 
for  market.  A  group  of  two  rows  of  12  pens  provides  room  for  24  tews  and  their  litters. 
Pent  are  placed  in  a  32  x96  foot  specially  designed,  insulated,  electrically  ventilated 
building,  with  automatic  feeding  and  watering  equipment.  With  multiple  farrowing,  48 
sows  and  litters  can  be  handled  each  year  to  produce  about  400  hogs.  One  man  can 
care  for  4  or  more  such  plants  to  produce  1600  or  mere  hogs  a  year.  The  Perkorium  it 
also  ideal  for  feeder  pig  production,  permitting  farrowing  of  more  litters  per  year. 


BUILT  IN  HOG  ^'KNOW-HOW 


After  weaning,  farrowing  equipment  it  quickly  removed. 
Sew  it  removed  and  pigs  stay  in  pen  until  ready  for  mar¬ 
ket.  Pen  it  clearwd  by  high-pressure  water. 


Chore*Boy  and  Conner-Prairie  teamed  up  to  develop  the  Porkorium.  Chore'Boy  has 
had  many  years  experience  in  building  hog  and  dairy  systems  and  factory-built  buildings 
for  the  Chore*Boy  Herringbone  Lactorium  ...  a  complete  milk  producing  plant.  Conner- 
Prairie  is  famous  for  its  In-line  boars  and  seed  stock  and  is  one  of  the  largest  establish¬ 
ments  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The  combined  “Know-How"  of  these  two  organizations 
resulted  in  the  Porkorium. 


LESS  LABOR  .  .  .  REDUCED  DISEASE  HAZARD 
BETTER  USE  OF  FEED 


The  Porkorium  reduces  labor  to  the  minimum.  Manure  is  quickly  flushed  out  of  the 
pens  with  high-pressure  water  and  drains  into  a  septic  tank.  Sanitary  pens  and  isola¬ 
tion  of  litters  by  steel  partitions  reduces  the  disease  hazard.  Rate  of  growth  is  not  inter¬ 
rupted  by  moving  pigs  to  new  and  strange  surroundings.  Odors  can  be  eliminated  and 
flies  kept  under  control.  Pigs  thrive  in  the  Porkorium  and  make  maximum  use  of  feed. 


Above:  New  watering  device  provides  fresh  water  at  all  times. 

Below:  Steel  partitions  and  self-draining  concrete  floors  en¬ 
able  manure  to  be  quickly  flushed  out  with  pressure  water 
system  for  maximum  sanitation. 


MANY  NEW  FEATURES 


There  are  many  new  and  original  features  in  the  Porkorium.  The  farrowing  system 
gives  the  sow  plenty  of  room  for  feeding  and  exercise.  Insulated  floor  retains  animal 
heat,  provides  comfort  for  pigs.  At  weaning  time,  sow  and  farrowing  equipment  are  re¬ 
moved,  giving  pigs  access  to  the  entire  pen.  A  new  watering  device  provides  fresh  water 
at  all  times  and  eliminates  possibility  of  contamination.  Pressure  ventilation  provides 
fresh  air  without  drafts.  Insulation  in  the  building  keeps  it  cool  in  Summer,  warm  in 
Winter. 

Chore'Boy  will  deliver  the  entire  Porkorium  to  your  farm,  erecting  it  in  a  few  days. 
You  deal  only  with  one  organization!  Extended  payments  are  available  under  the 
Chore*Boy  purchase  plan. 


For  a  Ifmited  time  only:  a  limited  number  of  Porkori 
urns  will  be  sold  at  a  special  introductory  price! 


SINGLE  UNIT  PORKORIUM 

SeocMcoMont  32'  x  - 


I  PORKORIUM  I 
MUUTIPLE  SET  UP 


SUGGESTED  LAYOUT 
FOR  MULTIPLE  SYSTEM 


A  4-UNIT  PORKORIUM  LAYOUT  IAS  SHOWN 
HERB  CAN  PROOUa  UP  TO  1600  HOGS  A  YEAR 
«.AND  ONE  MAN  CAN  EASILY  HANOLEI 


n  r-iopTONAH  n 

SOW, AND  BOAR, HOUSES 


GEHL’S  SHRED-ALL 

green  chops 

fast . . .  clean . . .  easy 

GEHL’S  POWER  IDEA  ...  the  Shred-All  way  to  chop  and 
load  green  feed  .  .  .  five  feet  of  feed-maker  that  knuckles 
down  to  an  economical  payoff.  The  Gehl  does  it  with  a  battery 
of  swinging  knives  .  .  .  short-cuts  the  crop  and  shoots  it  to  the 
wagon,  rifle-sure. 

•  Cutting  tips  reverse  for  double  life  .  .  .  inexpensive  to  replace. 

•  Adjustable  shear-bar  lets  you  cut  clean  —  short  or  long. 

•  Built-in  baffle  plate  converts  the  Shred-All  for  straight  shred¬ 
ding;  you  never  remove  the  loading  hood. 

•  Full  offset  drawbar  keeps  your  tractor  clear  of  the  crop. 

•  Loading  deflector . . .  stationary  or  rotating. 

And  don’t  hold  this  shredder  back  ...  it  thrives  on  “go”  .  .  . 
shreds  for  bedding,  green-chops,  cleans  up  fence  rows,  clips  pas¬ 
ture,  skims  off  trash. 

The  coupon  completes  the  Gehl  Shred-All  story. 


GEHl  BROS.  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

D«pt.  SF-S9-9,  W*il  Band,  Witconiin 

Pleote  sand  ma  complata  dataiti  on  tha  Gahl  Shrad-AII 

and  tha  mochinas  fhof  complata  tha  powar  idao. 


Claon-Cut  shraddar  for 
ttolk  shredding,  pot- 
tura  clipping,  fanca- 
row  claon-up. 


. 
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GEHL  PUTS  ALL  PRICE  FACTORS  IN  YOUR  FAVOR 


charged  for  the  given  product.  It  is  assumed  here  that  the  elas¬ 
ticity  of  the  demand  in  the  various  market  segments  differs,  and 
that  the  markets  can  be  isolated,  making  it  possible  to  increase 
total  income.  For  example,  we  hear  much  about  a  so-called  two 
or  three-price  program  for  wheat.  This  would  involve  one  prit  e 
for  domestic  food  use,  a  lower  price  for  export  sales,  and  possibly 
even  a  lower  price  for  the  remainder  of  the  crop  to  compete  in  the 
feed  grain  market.  Perhaps  the  widest  use  has  been  made  of  this 
approach  in  the  classified  pricing  of  fluid  milk  under  milk  market¬ 
ing  orders.  In  the  wheat  example  above,  one  can  be  pretty  sure 
that  foreign  wheat  growers  and  domestic  feed  grain  producei-s 
would  strongly  resent  such  a  three-way  pricing  of  wheat. 

Change  Supply 

The  demand  for  farm  products  in  the  aggregate  is  highly  inelastic 
(that  is,  a  reduction  in  price  does  not  bring  about  a  corresponding 
increase  in  quantity  purchased ;  or  a  reduction  in  the  quantity  on 
the  market  brings  about  more  than  a  corresponding  increase  in 
price)  and  the  demand  for  most  individual  farm  products  is 
inelastic.  Thus,  reducing  output  will  generally  increase  gross 
income  and  may  increase  net  income  substantially  more  than  the 
decrease  in  production.  The  usual  effort  here  is  to  restrict  market¬ 
ings,  although  the  individual  farmer  has  no  particular  incentive 
in  any  case  to  reduce  production  since  he  makes  up  such  a  small 
percentage  of  the  total  market.  With  several  million  producers, 
therefore,  reductions  in  supply  can  be  had  only  through  induce¬ 
ments  in  the  form  of  payments  or  eligibility  for  price  supports,  and 
compulsion  in  the  form  of  fines  and  other  penalties. 

( 1 )  One  method  of  reducing  market  supply  would  be  to  restrict 
inputs.  Land  has  been  the  input  which  we  have  mainly  relied  on 
through  acreage  limitations  in  the  cotton,  wheat,  tobacco,  com 
and  Soil  Bank  programs.  Such  a  program  can  be  successful  only 
if  there  is  no  close  substitute  for  land — other  inputs  such  as  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  water.  In  addition,  if  the  program  is  successful,  much 
of  the  benefits  are  capitalized  into  higher  land  values. 

Other  forms  of  input  restrictions  might  include  those  on  capital 
such  as  machinery  or  livestock.  Another  would  be  restrictions  on 
purchased  supplies  such  as  fertilizer  or  gasoline.  Curtailing  fer¬ 
tilizer  consumption  or  putting  100  per  cent  tax  on  fertilizer  con¬ 
sumption  would  have  an  important  effect  on  the  production  of 
certain  crops,  although  it  would  be  difficult  to  administer.  The 
other  factor  that  might  be  restricted,  of  course,  would  be  labor. 
For  example,  licensing  farmers  is  sometimes  suggested.  None  of 
the  above  items  have  ever  been  seriously  considered  even  though 
some  would  be  more  effective  than  land  restrictions. 

(2)  Reducing  the  efficiency  with  which  inputs  are  transformed 
into  marketable  products  would  be  an  important  way  to  reduce 
supply.  For  example,  by  prohibiting  the  use  of  hybrid  seed  com,  the 
production  of  com  and  livestock  products  could  quickly  be  reduced. 

(3)  Another  commonly  discussed  method  of  reducing  market 
supply  is  by  imposing  direct  restraints  on  marketing — bushel, 
pound  and  ton  quotas  on  crops  rather  than  acreage  allotments. 

(4)  Multiple  pricing  to  the  producer  is  another  practice  which 
would  tend  to  reduce  market  supply.  This  approach  closely 
parallels  the  multiple  pricing  proposal  on  the  demand  side  dis¬ 
cussed  above.  The  price  paid  for  commodities  produced  would 
be  considerably  less  for  above-allotment  marketings  than  for 
within-allotment  marketings  on  the  farm  quota. 

As  to  these  suggestions  the  Farm  Foundation  committee  com¬ 
mented:  “A  supply  control  program  probably  could  not  stand 
alone;  but  with  the  necessary  adjuncts,  it  could  be  made  to  work 
if  society  is  willing  to  bear  the  cost  and  if  farmers  are  willing  to 
accept  absolute  production  controls.” 

Change  the  Competitive  Structure 

This  could  be  accomplished  either  by  vertical  integration  with 
industry  or  through  horizontal  combination  of  farms  into  a  very 
small  number  of  super-sized  farms  which  would  control  produc¬ 
tion  closely  and  limit  competition. 

The  trend  has  been  in  this  direction  for  years.  In  1940  there 
were  6  million  farms  in  the  United  States.  By  1954  there  were  only 
4.8  million.  The  average  size  of  these  farms  had  increased  during 
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SILVER  SHIELD  OXYGEN-FREE  STORAGE 
your  higher-profit  way  to  feed  livestock! 


*  Pick  corn  at  20-30  %  moisture  *  Get  more  meat,  milk  per  acre 

*  Save  handling  cost,  time,  labor  •  No  oxygen  means  no  spoilage 

One  of  the  biggest  benefits  you  reap  from  Silver 
Shield  Oxygen-free  storage  is  complete  protection 
against  spoilage!  A  money-making  "must”  when  you 
figure  what  your  losses  could  be  with  high  moisture 
corn  worth  $33  a  ton  or  more. 

In  addition.  Silver  Shield  oxygen-free  storage  lets 
you  harvest  early  and  in  fair  weather.  It  eliminates 
rain,  frost  and  rodent  damage.  And  test -after -test 
proves  that  it  will  produce  stock  food  of  maximum 
nutritional  value. 

Grain  Conditioning  and  Storage  Systems.  These  E 
modern  storage  bins  also  add  increased  value  to  your 
farm,  help  build  profits.  Exclusive  C  &  L  perforated 
floor  design  and  blowers  let  you  dry  grain  in  high 
humidity  conditions. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 


Slim  SMiM  Backeye  Silver  SWeM  Silver  Shield  Buckeye 
Bulk  Feed  Crain  Bins  Sile-Type  Site-Type  Corn  Crihs 
Storage  Bins 


I - 1 

CLAYTON  &  LAMBERT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  i 

I  1723  Dixia  Highway,  louisvilla,  Kantucky  j 

I  Yat,  tand  ma  lull  information,  without  obligation,  on  how  C&L  storoga  | 

I  units  (chackad  balow)  con  halp  ma  aorn  mora  monay  from  my  form.  j 

I  Q  Silvor  Shiold  Oxygon-Frao  Storoga  Q  Silvar  Shiald  Groin  Bin  I 

I  □  Silvar  Shiald  Silo  □  Buckaya  Bin  □  Buckaya  Crib  | 

I  NAME _ 'll. -  j 

j  BOX  NO _ kOOTE - j 

I  POST  OFFICE - 

! _ -• 


that  time  from  174  to  242  acres.  Averages 
here,  of  course,  are  rather  meaningless 
since  they  make  an  unrealistic  attempt  to 
cut  across  all  kinds  of  unrelated  types  of 
enterprises  and  take  into  account  none  of 
the  geographic  and  climatic  factors  which 
play  such  an  important  part  in  farming. 
Still,  in  every  branch  of  agriculture  the 
number  of  farms  is  declining  and  farm  size 
is  growing. 

Through  vertical  integration,  all  indi¬ 
vidual  farms  might  be  affiliated  with  one 
or  another  of  the  few  giant  processors  or 
retailers.  The  price  and  production  de¬ 
cisions  made  by  these  firms  then  would  be¬ 
come  binding  upon  the  farmers  and  per¬ 
haps  would  be  much  different  than  in  the 
open  market  today.  The  best  example  of 
vertical  integration  in  agriculture  at  the 
moment  —  the  broiler  Industry  —  gives  no 
indication  of  solving  the  income  problem. 
The  huge*" production  and  extremely  low 
price  of  broilers  during  the  past  six  to  eight 
months  indicates  the  difficulty  of  such  a 
task.  Last  winter  some  integrators  were  pay¬ 
ing  their  producers  a  “subsidy”  of  V/2 
cents  per  bird  for  not  producing. 

Transfer  of  Income 

In  general  this  was  a  major  part  of  what  is 
popularly  known  as  the  Brannan  Plan, 
though  some  versions  differ  widely  from 
the  ex-Secretary’s.  The  government  would 
actually  disburse  money  to  farmers  in  order 
to  supplement  their  income.  The  payments 
to  farmers  could  be  based  on  their  income 


Mf  Mf  All-Purpose 


Western 


Rutibl,  Versalite  Combinatim 


FORAGE  HARVESTER  and  SHREDDER 


This  new  type  forage  harvester  is  one  of  the  greatest 
machines  developed  to  do  many  jobs — simply.  With  this 
new,  easy-to-maintain,  low-cost  Chop-Master  you  can  cut 
green  chop  feed  for  fresh  feeding,  cut  grass  silage,  shred 
com  or  cotton  stalks,  clip  pasture,  top  beets,  etc. 

Rigid,  offset-type  frame;  adjustable  wheels;  heat-treated, 
tempered  steel  blades.  Blades  reversible  for  double  life 
at  no  extra  cost.  Recutter  knives  in  blower,  for  short  cut 
and  positive  delivery.  Also  available  with  direct  throw 
discharge. 

Got  full  information  on  this  now,  all-purpoto  Bear  Cat  Chop-Masfor.  Write,  today  to: 

WESTERN  LAND  ROLLER  CO.  Dept.  FQ-52,  Hostings,  Nebr. 


I  No.  60AB  I 

•  CUTS  GREEN  FEED 

•  CUTS  GRASS  SILAGE 

•  MOWS  WEEDS 

•  SHREDS  STALKS 

•  CLIPS  PASTURE 

•  TOPS  BEETS 


rather  than  prices  of  commodities.  The 
farmer  would  receive  a  compensatory  price 
payment,  which  represents  the  difference 
between  the  market  price  and  some  higher 
intended  price.  This  would  allow  all  prod¬ 
ucts  to  clear  the  market  and  go  into  con¬ 
sumption  and  would  eliminate  the  disad¬ 


vantage  of  large  storage  programs.  Such 
direct  transfer  payment  programs  are  now 
more  frequently  discussed  as  new  farm 
legislation  is  considered.  It  seems  clear  that 
unless  payments  are  restricted  to  allotment 
quantities,  or  in  other  ways,  this  kind  of 
program  can  quickly  be  swamped  by  more 
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MARTIN! 


Pressure  sealing  against  driving  rain 
and  snow  at  both  the  eave  and  roof 
cap  areas  is  available.  «■ 

|X  Massive  1-piece,  welded,  galvanized 
door  frame.  Extra  wide,  too. 
Foot-for-foot  it  has  stronger  walls. 
“Man-size"  ridge  opening  for  easy  ac¬ 
cess,  filling  and  aeration. 

Both  hatch  door  and  vent  can  open  and 
close  from  the  ground. 

Sizes  from  500  to  15,325  bushels. 

POINT  FOR  POINT... 

MARTIN  IS  BEST! 


1960  STORAGE  BIN 


For  Dry  Storage  of  all  Grains 
And  Shelled  Corn 


MARTIN  -50th  Year 


r ' 

I 

I 
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MARTIN! 


NO  CHEAPER 


WAY  TO  FEED 


A  Martin  silo  filled  with 
grass  or  corn  silage  can 
cut  50%  off  your  pres¬ 
ent  feed  bill.  And  you’ll 
get  the  large  quantity  of 
protein-rich  feed  needed 
to  produce  more  milk  or 
beef  faster.  Send  for  the 
facts  today. 


•  Lifetime 
steel 

•  No  spoilage 

•  Resists  acids  better 

•  Airtight  walls . . .  leakproof  joints 

•  New  airtight  door  for  positive  seal 

•  Up  to  276  ton  size 


IPS  A 


JUMBO  SILO 

For  large  quantities  of  silage.  Can  bring  per 
ton  costs  below  trench  or  bunker.  Clean, 
properly  fermented  silage  every  time.  Sizes 
from  272  to  720  tons. 


MARTIN  STEEL 


913  Longview  Avenue  •  Dent.  FO-4  •  Mansfield,  Ohio 
Please  send  information  promptly  on 

□  Upright  ri  Jumbo  H  1960 

Silo  ' — '  Silo  ' — '  Storage 

Bins 

Name  _________ 


Address - 

City  &  State. 


production  and  rising  payments. 

Examples  of  direct  income  payments  in 
government  programs  at  the  present  time 
include  the  sugar  and  the  wool  programs 
which  have  been  in  operation  for  several 
years.  These  programs  cannot  be  superim¬ 
posed  without  modification  on  other  agri¬ 
cultural  segments  largely  because  sugar  and 
wool  represent  net  import  rather  than  ex¬ 
port  agricultural  industries. 

Combining  the  Alternatives 
These  are  the  general  categories  from 
which  the  specific  proposals  for  solving  the 
farm  problem  can  be  constructed.  Any  final 
solution,  if  such  there  be,  will  be  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  these  general  approaches.  The 
flexible  price  support  program,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  is  an  attempt  to  increase  consumer 
takings  in  order  to  simulate  a  free  market 
as  nearly  as  possible.  Foreign  disposal  pro¬ 
grams  are  a  complex  combination  of  mul¬ 
tiple  pricing  and  subsidies  to  foreign  pur¬ 
chasers.  One  proposal  for  a  wheat  program 
would  combine  multiple  pricing  with  some 
form  of  restriction  of  output. 

We  have  most  aggressively  and  exten¬ 
sively  been  exploiting  certain  sectors  of 
demand  expansion — especially  the  foreign 
market.  Other  areas  of  demand  expansion 
also  offer  possibilities.  The  big  and  obvious 
one  is  population  growth.  This  is  fairly 
substantial  and  steady,  but  not  nearly  fast 
enough  to  absorb  the  surplus  anytime  soon. 

Another  is  increase  in  income.  But  few 
Americans  are  starving  or  even  under¬ 
nourished,  so  little  of  increased  income  goes 
to  the  farmer,  some  goes  to  the  processor 
and  distributor  to  buy  more  services. 

Another  is  advertising  which  now  is  ex¬ 
panding  rapidly.  Many  economists  feel  it 
may  help  individual  commodities — through 
decline  of  others  —  but  not  expand  food 
consumption  perceptibly. 

Another  is  expanded  industrial  uses  of 
agricultural  products  —  plastics  from  soy¬ 
beans,  motor  fuel  from  grain  alcohol,  and 
the  like.  If  opportunities  are  available  here, 
they  are  still  years  away  as  far  as  expand¬ 
ing  overall  demand  is  concerned. 

American  agriculture  is  faced  with  a 
production  adjustment  problem  similar  to 
the  one  many  industries  faced  after  the 
postwar  backlog  for  orders  was  filled  in 
the  early  1950’s.  These  industries  reduced 
production  to  meet  existing  demands. 
There  was  no  nonsense  about  increasing 
production  to  lower  unit  cost.  Production 
was  cut  and  the  price  was  maintained  and 
in  many  instances  advanced. 

The  oil  industry  keeps  supply  under  con¬ 
trol  by  the  number  of  days  producers  are 
allowed  to  pump.  The  automotive  industry 
and  the  steel  industry’  adjust  production  to 
the  anticipated  demand  and  price  fluctu¬ 
ates  within  a  very  narrow  range. 

Whatever  combination  of  approaches  is 
used,  agriculture  must  eventually  lift  a 
page  from  this  same  book.  But  with  mil¬ 
lions  of  independent  producers,  who  will 
adjust  and  how? 


DON'T  REMAIN  IN  DARKNESS: 


UNDERSTAND  THE  REPRODUCTIVE  ORGANS 
IN  COWS  AND  BULLS - BEEF  OR  DAIRY 


MANY  PRACTICAL  DEMONSTRATIONS 

SUCCESSFULLY  DIAGNOSE  PREGNANCY  •  DOUBLE 
YOUR  NET  INCOME  •  HAVE  NEARLY  100%  LIVING 
CALF  CROP  ANNUALLY  •  KEEP  COWS  AND  HEIF¬ 
ERS  BREEDING  •  SUCCESSFULLY  ARTIFICIAL 
INSEMINATE  •  UNDERSTAND  AND  TREAT  VAGI¬ 
NITIS  TRICHOMONIASIS  •  DIAGNOSE  AND 
TREAT  ACETONEMIA  MILK  FEVER  •  CORRECT 
STERILITY  IN  COWS  — HEIFERS  AND  BULLS  • 
MOVE  AFTERBIRTHS  CORRECTLY  •  DELIVER 
CALVES  RIGHT-WRONG  AND  ABNORMAL  • 
UNDERSTAND  AND  CONTROL  ABORTION  •  COR¬ 
RECTLY  TREAT  MASTITIS. 


OUR  OUARANTCC 

Aft*r  tho  student  attends  school  and  gives  our  instruction 
a  fair  trial  and  does  not  get  satisfactory  results*  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  this  school  will  go  to  the  nirm  and  make  the 
student  successful.  If  the  student  Is  then  not  satisfied, 
the  tuition  (RtdO.OO)  and  total  traveling  expenses  will 


Write  for  catalog  which  tells  the  whole  story. 

Ask  for  names  of  students  In  your  locality. 

GRAHAM  SCHOOL,  Inc. 

D*pt.  9.  2U  East  Tenth  St..  Kansas  City  6,  Me. 


•I  BRAVELY 

makes  tough  jobs 

BASY/ 


UNMATCHED  PERFORMANCE! 

Rotary  Mower  attachment 
mows -mulches  the  finest  lawns  or 
roughest  weeds  faster,  easier,  better! 

Just  one  of  30  year-round,  job- 
proved  tools.  Gravely,  with  more 
power . . .  more  performance . . .  more 
tools,  does  the  jobs  others  can’t ! 

All- Gear  Drive,  Power  Reverse, 
Optional  Electric  Starter.  Riding 
or  Steering  Sulky. 

Write  for  FREE  24-page 
"Power  vs  Drudgery"  Booklet 
^  TODAY ! 

GRAVBLY  TRACTORS.  INC. 


^P.O.BOX  604-E 


DUNBAR,  W.  VA. 


flELD-TESTED  SINCE  1922 


MAKE  MORE  MONEY  from  your  farm 
through  sound  FARM  MANAGEMENT 

Are  up  to  date,  practical  ideas  lieing  used  on 
your  farm?  Are  you  getting  maximum 
returns?  Are  you  conserving  resources  for 
the  future?  Through  sound  farm  manage¬ 
ment  you  can  make  more  money  from  your 
farm  today  and  he  prepared  for  tomorrow. 
An  experienced  Farm  Manager,  using  the 
latest  methods,  will  produce  maximum 
returns  and  conserve  the  resources  of  your 
farm  for  the  future.  A  professional  Farm 
Manager  w’ill  accomplish  this  by  applying 
successful  business  principles  and  proven 
scientific  methods  to  your  farm.  Find  out 
today  how  you  can  use  this  money  making 
service.  Write  for  full  information  and  list  of 
Professional  Farm  Managers  for  your  area. 

H.  E.  Stalcup,  Secy-Treas. 
American  Society  of  Farm  Managers 
and  Rural  Appraisers 

Box  67,  Storm  Lake,  Iowa 

ACCURATE  APPRAISAL  OF  YOUR 
FARM  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY!  Sound 
judgment  of  values,  prices,  yields,  etc.,  will 
provide  a  basis  for  selling,  buying  and  tax¬ 
ation.  A  trained  Rural  Appraiser  can  do  the 
job  for  you.  Write  for  full  information. 
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SAVES 

0^  TIME- 
.ABOR-FUEL 

in  multiple  haying 
operations 

Side  mounting  permits  use  of  drewbar  for  second  Implement, 
while  PTO  entension  provides  power.  Look  ahead.  See  where 
you're  going.  See  where  you're  mowing.  Priced  at  S378  to 
$421  f.o.b.  factory,  Complete  with  7'  bar  and  2  knives. 
Available  also  with  6'  and  9'  bars. 

WRITE  for  NAME  of  NEAREST  DEALER 


{  side-mounted 

FARM 
MOWER  > 


AUTOMATIC 
CATTLE  OILER 


MARTIN! 


WINDROWS  WITHOUT  RAKES 

{Continued  from  page  63) 

ever,  to  depreciate  the  machine  over  10 
years  may  need  325  to  350  acres  cut  each 
year.  Most  present  owners  cut  considerably 
more  than  that.  Some,  who  never  before 
did  custom  work,  have  found  that  the  ma¬ 
chine  saves  enough  time  at  harvest  for 
them  to  work  on  a  limited  custom  basis  in 
their  areas.  Most  custom  operators  say  they 
can  make  good  money  at  $1.50  to  $1.75  an 
acre  when  they  are  cutting  large  acreages. 

But  unbiased  voices  are  rare  in  the  states 
well  east  of  the  Mississippi.  There,  people 
have  ignored  windrowers.  Farmer  experi¬ 
ences  have  been  isolated,  specialized  or  un¬ 
convincing.  Nobody  really  knows. 


HI-STOR 

WET  CORN  STORAGE 
GIVES 

r 

t  v  MORE! 


PURE-BRED  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS  AND 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS  CATTLE 

BOARS  AND  GILTS  FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  TIMES 

Visifers  always  Welcome 
Breeding  sfock  available  at  all  times 

FERNDALE  FARMS 

Arthur  B.  Evans,  Box  50  •  •  •  Cedarville,  Ohio 
One  of  the  oldest  end  Largest  Herds  In  America 


•  more  crop 
harvested 


know  the  moisture  J 

content.  The 

Moisture  Tester 

tests  all  grains.  It  is  accurate,  portable  and 
simple  to  operate.  Nothing  else  to  buy,  the 
S.\FE-CROP  is  a  precision  instrument  yet  is 
priced  within  reach  of  every  farmer. 

Write  Today  for  Complete  Information 

BURROWS  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

1316-FO  Sherman  Ave.  Evanston,  III. 


Hay  Made  in  the  Shade 

In  sections  of  Utah  and  Idaho,  the  self- 
propelled  windrower  is  fast  becoming  the 
basic  hay  machine.  Much  soil,  particularly 
in  the  Snake  River  Valley,  is  volcanic  ash, 
light,  fluffy,  abrasive.  Side  delivery  rakes  kick 
up  clouds  of  dust  that  obscure  tractors  and 
force  the  operators  to  wear  outer-space  type 
dust  masks.  The  dusty  hay  is  of  low  quality. 
Self-propelled  windrowers  are  reducing  the 
need  for  dust  masks.  The  dust-free  wind¬ 
rows,  laid  on  stubble  several  inches  above 
the  ground,  can  be  picked  up  by  a  baler 
with  little  or  no  disturbance  of  the  soil. 

Frank  Holmes  of  Arcade,  New  York,  in¬ 
dicates  a  windrower  can  fit  into  a  hay  pro¬ 
gram  in  more  humid  areas.  “Windrowers 
make  dam  good  hay,”  he  said,  “and  you 
don’t  need  enormous  fields  to  make  one 
pay.”  Holmes’  fields  run  between  11  and 
15  acres.  Except  for  some  small  fields  of 
oats  and  wheat,  his  350  acres  is  in  long-lay 
birdsfoot  trefoil  and  grass.  The  trefoil  fields 
are  used  for  seed,  pasture,  hay  or  silage.  A 
10-foot  windrower  is  used  in  all  the  forage 
crop  operations  and  in  grain  combining. 

By  using  a  haymow  fan  for  unheated  air 
drying.  Holmes  can  cut  and  bale  his  legume- 
grass  hay  in  one  day.  “‘It  used  to  take  us 
3  or  4  days  by  the  old  mow  and  rake 
method,”  he  said.  “Hay  was  pretty  poor 
stuff  then,  but  we  didn’t  know  any  better. 
Now  the  hay  looks  like  it  was  cut  a  few 
hours  ago.  We  use  the  windrower  early  in 
the  morning  and  follow  with  the  condi¬ 
tioner.  Where  the  hay  has  been  heavily 
rained  on,  I  frequently  run  it  through  the 
conditioner  twice,  say  at  1 1  a.m.  and  again 
at  1  p.m.  By  4  o’clock  it  is  ready  to  bale. 
I  put  it  up  pretty  wet,  but  the  bam  fan 
takes  care  of  that.  The  most  we  ever  put  up 
in  one  day  was  1900  bales,  but  we  milked 
55  cows,  too. 

“The  windrows  shed  water  well.  When 
they  are  properly  laid,  a  rabbit  could  run 
down  the  tunnel  inside  them.  When  making 
silage,  I  don’t  make  a  criss-cross  windrow, 
because  I  want  the  forage  to  stay  wet  so  it 
packs  better  in  the  silo.  We  let  *lt  wilt 
slightly,  and  by  a  slow,  steady  pace,  our 
field  chopper  can  handle  the  windrow  cut 
by  the  lO-foot  sickle.  You  can  put  up  a  lot 
of  silage  quick.” 

C.  E.  Arnold,  manager  of  the  Arco  De- 


more  feeding 
value 


•  more  potential 
profit 


There  are  real  advantages  in  storing  and  feeding 
high-moisture  shelled  corn,  in  a  Martin  Hi-Stor: 

•  Lifetime  galvanized,  heavy  steel  construction 

•  Bottom  auger  unloading  for  ease  and  efficiency 

•  Tight  seal  built  into  every  wall  and  roof  joint 

•  "Man-size”  manhole 

•  Practical  lifeguard  ladder 

•  Regulator  valve  for  pressure  equalization 

Feed  the  Martin  Way 


ALWAYS  ON  GUARD  Protecting 
LivMtock  Against  Flies,  Lies,  Ticks, 
Mange  MitM.  .  .  .  Cattle  automat¬ 
ically  treat  all  parts  of  body  includ- 
iM  neck,  shoulders,  rump  and  under¬ 
sides.  Keeps  cattle  contented.  .  .  . 
Conditions  hair  and  hide.  The  LOW 
COOT  labor  saving  wajr  —  Cheaper 
and  easier  than  spraying.  Much 
more  efficient! 


This  low-cost,  all  steel,  weather-proof,  fire¬ 
proof  building  gives  you  efficient  life-long 
storage. 


IT’S  VERSATILE 
Loafing  shed 
Dairy  barn 
Machinery  storage 
Farm  shop 
Feed  storage 


•  Pole  type  economy 
without  poles 

•  Every  foot  of 
space  usable 

•  Erection  is  fast, 
easy,  economical 

•  No  maintenance, 
no  painting 


There’s  an  Automatic  Oil^r  Tailored  for  your 


Specific  Use.  .  .  .  Prices  start  at  $23.95.  .  .  . 

“All-Steel”  model  recommended  for 
feeder  cattle  —  dry  lot  use.  Cable- 
^^MWksher  rubbing  element  is  built  to  last 
t.:  4^  a  lifetime. 

“Rope- Wick”  model  recommended  for 
y  dairy  use — cattle  on  pasture.  Giant  size 

marme  rope  nibbing  elwoent  is  rot  & 
wear  resistant. 

l^Wir,»l\4MllSM^llimt-Tnsecticide  is  rdeased 
only  as  catUe  rub  .  .  .  just  fill  the  tank  and 
forget  it — No  service  problems. 
iwac5’i»|sljcKiiiMWii-Attach  to  any  post  any- 
where.  The  6-gal.  oil  supply  lasts  for  weeks  as 
there  is  no  waste.  Pump  unit  &  flow  of  oil  can 
be  regulated  for  any  amount  desired  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  infestations. 

WriteTod^  for  Tllustanted  Literature  and  80 
day  Trial  Plan.  Discounts  on  Quantity  Orden 
Direct  To  You!  Dealers  and  Agents  Wanted. 
1  am  also  Intereetod  Ini 

□  LivastoA  insoetkidss  □  Grain  RoUera— 

□  Livaotock  A  Field  _ 

SprayBre  &  MoiAases 

O  Cattle  Ne«*  Chains,  A  Mizero  - 
Markers  .  *  -  P  Tractoriteba  .'jj 


914  Longview  Avenue  •  Dept.  FS-9  •  Mansfield,  Ohio 
Please  send  more  information  on 
I  I  wet  corn  storage  Q  rigid  frame  building 


Name 


Address. 


City,  State 


Turn  Yard  and  Garden  Work  Into 


WHEEL-HORSE  TRACTOR 


Wheel-Horse 


•  Here’s  your  riding  mower,  snow 
plow  and  garden  tractor ...  all  in 
one  fully  geared  Wheel-Horse  fun- 
work  tractor.  Let  the  Wheel-Horse 
Suburban  Tractor  mow,  haul  or  plow 
while  you  whistle  in  the  sunshine. 
Garden  work  is  no  pain;  clearing 
snow  is  no  strain.  You’ll  have  Wheel- 
Horse  fun  getting  jobs  done  in  i^rd 
the  usual  time. 

Just  spin  that  Wheel-Horse  wheel 
and  take  the  sharpest  curve.  Geared 
like  an  auto,  Wheel-Horse  shifts  into 
three  speeds  forward,  plus  reverse. 
At  6  mph,  you  discover  its  big  tractor 
’look’  is  more  than  skin  deep.  Tre¬ 
mendous  gear  reduction  produces 
pull-power  to  spare.  Those  tractor- 
type  rear  tires  plus  weight  of  its 


— year  'round  work  horse 

hooks  up  to  22  optional  at- 
tachmonts  including  popular 
32"  rotary  mower,  3-gang 
reel  mower  with  5  foot  cut¬ 
ting  swath,  dump  trailer,  snow 
plow  and  all  garden  tools. 


husky  steel  body  assure  top  Wheel- 
Horse  traction  on  hills  and  terraces. 

This  Wheel-Horse  led  its  field  in 
offering  all-gear  drive  and  two-wheel 
brakes.  Now,  Wheel-Horse  becomes 
the  only  yard  and  garden  tractor 
with  “Uni-Drive”,  a  multi-gear-pack 
of  proven  efficiency  with  transmis¬ 
sion,  synchronized  differential  and 
super  power  reduction  gears  in  one 
compact,  oil-sealed  unit. 

See  your  nearest  Wheel-Horse  dealer 
for  a  free  fun-test  of  the  Suburban 
Tractor.  Check  his  low  price  on  at¬ 
taching  tools  and  easy  terms.  To  get 
his  name  and  colorful,  complete  liter¬ 
ature,  drop  us  a  card  with  your  name 
and  address . . .  today! 


WHEEL-HORSE  PRODUCTS,  51463-F,  U.  S.  31,  SOUTH  BEND  17,  IND. 

Wheel-Horse.% 

THE  SUBURBAN  YARD  and  GARDEN  TRACTOR 


hydrating  Company  at  Lake  Park,  Iowa,  has  stepped  up  alfalfa 
meal  production  and  slashed  repair  bills  by  use  of  a  windrower. 
“We  used  to  chop  the  alfalfa  by  direct  cut  with  an  8-foot  chopper.” 
he  said.  “Now'  we  use  a  12-foot  w'indrow'er  just  ahead  of  the  8-foot 
chopper.  We  can  produce  5  to  8  tons  more  of  dehydrated  meal 
per  day,  or  about  500  tons  extra  a  year.  We  operate  in  ro<  ky 
ground,  and  knife  breakage  from  ren  ks  picked  up  by  the  choppers 
was  serious.  The  windrow’er,  which  rejects  rocks,  saves  us  about 
$2,000  a  year  in  repairs.” 

Grass  and  legume  seed  producers  are  rapidly  taking  to  self- 
propelled  windrow'ers.  Rye  grass  seed  producers  in  the  Williain- 
ette  Valley  of  Oregon  and  trefoil  seed  growers  in  New  England 
are  finding  one  man  with  a  12  or  14-foot  swather  or  windrower 
can  cut  and  windrow  60  or  more  acres  of  seed  crops  in  an  8-hour 
day.  Robert  S.  Kennedy,  an  alfalfa  seed  producer  near  Sheridan, 
Wyoming,  cut  700  acres  last  season  with  his  windrower  at  a  total 
maintenance  cost  of  $10. 

A.  C.  Claasen  of  Potwin,  Kansas,  on  occasion,  cuts  sweetclover 
at  night  when  the  dew  is  on,  to  prevent  shattering  of  seed.  His 
windrower  (he  calls  it  a  swather)  is  equipped  with  lights.  “A 
self-propelled  swather  is  fully  as  maneuverable  as  a  crawler  trac¬ 
tor,”  he  said.  “Each  wheel  is  driven  separately,  so  by  putting  one 
lever  in  forward  and  the  other  in  reverse,  you  can  turn  on  a  dime. 
Comers  are  really  square  and  no  sweetclover  is  lost  on  the  turns. 
The  cutter  bar  lifts  to  almost  30  inches,  which  is  none  too  high  in 
tall  sweetclov'er.  It’s  easy  to  driv'e  through  narrow  gates.  By  com¬ 
ing  in  at  an  angle,  you  can  work  through  a  gate  opening  somewhat 
narrower  than  the  swather  itself. 

“It’s  hard  to  believe  how  well  a  swather  works  in  down  grain. 
We  won’t  easily  forget  the  wet  harvest  of  1957.  Our  oats  and 
barley  were  flat  on  the  ground.  A  tall,  heav'y  growth  of  weeds 
came  up  through  the  grain.  The  fields  were  too  soft  for  any  equip¬ 
ment.  However,  we  could  get  into  the  fields  with  the  swather  long 
before  we  could  with  a  self-propelled  combine.  The  swather  put 
the  tangled,  lodged  grain  and  weeds  into  a  neat  windrow  that  dried 
fast.  Most  of  the  grain  was  salvaged,  as  against  a  50  per  cent  loss 
where  the  grain  was  combined  direct  after  the  fields  had  dried. 

“I’ve  found  only  one  thing  wrong  with  the  windrower.  My  three 
boys  are  always  arguing  to  see  who  gets  to  drive  it.  It  sure  handles 
nicely.  The  hydraulic  lift  on  the  header  works  right  now.  The 
main  thing  you  have  to  learn  is  to  keep  the  material  flowing  evenly 
off  the  cutter  bar  by  working  the  reel  up  and  down  with  the  height 
of  the  crop.  When  my  father  used  to  mn  an  old  binder,  he  used 
to  say  you  make  your  bundle  on  the  platform,  not  on  the  deck.  It’s 
the  same  with  a  windrower.  The  way  you  handle  the  reel  makes 
or  breaks  the  windrow.” 

Lyle  Pankratz  and  Leo  Schultz,  neighbors  near  Lake  Norden, 
South  Dakota,  each  farm  about  500  acres,  mostly  small  grain  and 
alfalfa.  Each  of  them  owns  a  14-foot  windrower.  Pankratz  also 
does  some  custom  work.  Two  years  ago  he  cut  100  acres  of  oats 
in  one  long  day  in  three  fields,  with  3  to  5  miles  of  road  travel. 
His  windrower  shows  no  great  wear  after  5  seasons  cutting  as 
high  as  2800  acres  a  season.  He  has  never  sharpened  a  sickle.  He 
replaces  them;  and  has  used  4  sickles  in  5  years.  Pankratz  said, 
“Never  rake  your  hay  after.it  is  windrowed.  Don’t  turn  it  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  many  times  it  is  rained  on.  Let  it  lay.  Season  before  last, 
I  broke  my  baler.  A  second  cutting  of  alfalfa  laid  in  the  windrow 
4  weeks  and  the  third  crop  grew  up  through  it  to  10  inches.  I 
eventually  baled  it  by  pulling  it  up  through  the  standing  crop.  It 
was  green  underneath  and  I  never  lost  a  leaf,  though  the  windrows 
were  black  on  top. 

“Last  year  I  had  sunflowers  8  to  10  feet  high  in  my  soybeans. 
But  I  cut  them,  above  the  beans,  at  32  inches,  as  high  as  the  header 
of  the  windrower  would  go,  and  laid  the  windrow  between  two 
soybeans  rows.  I  set  the  castor  wheel  of  the  windrower  to  mash 
windrowed  sunflowers.  Later,  I  cut  and  windrowed  the  soybeans 
high  and  combined  them  without  picking  up  weeds.” 

Both  sunflowers  and  thistles  plague  his  neighbor,  Leo  Schultz, 
who  said,  “The  windrowers  come  with  a  field  sprayer  attachment, 
so  I  mount  the  sprayer  boom  right  under  the  seat  so  I  can  see 
what  I’m  doing.  When  I’m  spraying  a  grain  field  for  sunflowers,  I 
can  save  money  by  spraying  heavier  only  where  it’s  needed. 
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Mai!  coupon  for  free 
estimate  of  OMC  windrowing 
savings  over  your 
1^  present  methods^dj/jr 


OWATONNA  MF«.  CO..  INC. 

Owatemia  17,  MiniMseta 

I  farm _ acres  of  hay; _ acres  of  grain; _ acres 

of  soybeans. 

List  other  crops  and  acreages _ 

PLEASE  SEND  LITERATURE  □ 


jMMi  m  nm  (fm 

OWATONNA  MfO.  CO.,  INC 

OWATONNA  17.  MINNESOTA 


VN  hen  I  spot  thistles,  I  drench  ’em. 

■‘Windrowers  have  changed  soybean 
harvest  around  here.  We  used  to  change 
our  combines  from  a  pickup  header  for 
small  grains  to  direct  cut  header  for  soy¬ 
beans.  Now  we  don’t  need  direct  cut  head¬ 
ers.  With  a  windrower  you  cut  the  beans 
about  two  weeks  before  maturity,  with 
very  little  shattering.  You  don’t  wait  for  a 
frost  and  for  the  leaves  to  drop  as  with  di¬ 
rect  combining.  Usually,  3  to  5  rows  are 
cut  with  the  windrow  laid  on  the  stubble 
of  the  middle  row.  When  soybeans  are  left 
standing  to  ripen,  the  vines  shrink  and  the 
best  beans  drop  so  close  to  the  ground  you 
hav'e  to  scoop  dirt  to  get  them.  Then  you 
pick  up  rocks  and  dirt  that  ruin  combine 
sickles,  canvases,  cylinders  and  bearings 
and  you  still  lose  lots  of  beans.  Windrow¬ 
ing  early  eliminates  that. 

“I  don’t  think  the  price  of  a  windrower 
is  out  of  line.  It  replaces  two  mowers  and 
two  rakes,  which  add  up  to  about  $2200.” 

In  the  Chino  Valley  of  California,  wind- 
rowers  have  spurted  to  the  fore  in  green 
chop  operations.  Pat  Vernola,  who  has  a 
1600-acre  spread  near  Ontario,  California, 
was  the  first  to  own  one  in  his  area.  By  last 
year,  the  number  of  windrowers  had 
jumped  to  21.  Vemola  bought  his  first 
model  four  years  ago.  “It  was  fine  for 
grain  farming,”  he  said,  “but  it  was  built 
too  light  for  heavy,  wet  alfalfa.  The  sickle 
and  guards  and  canvases  gave  lots  of 
trouble.  Since  then,  the  manufacturers 


NEW  CONDITIONER  AHACNMENTS  CONVERT  OMC  WINDROWERS  INTO  3-JOD  MACHINES 


Only  OWATONNA,  the  specialist,  makes 
windrowing  pay  you  like  this— 


EXCLUSIVE  CUTTER  BAR-Proof 


Of  manufacturing  quality!  Ser¬ 
rated  Hercrome  sickle  sections 


rated  Hercrome  sickle  sections 
shear  the  toughest,  juiciest 
grasses  without  gumming. 


EXCLUSIVE  PLANETARY 
TRANSMISSION-Orives  are  pos¬ 
itive  on  OMC  Windrowers,  fewer 
belts,  closer  to  power  sources. 
Power  is  quick,  sure. 


EXCLUSIVE  PLATFORM  ANGLE 
—Only  Owatonna’s  platform  takes 
the  crop  so  soon  after  cutting 
and  then  lays  it  gently  into 
“Curing  Tunnel"  windrows. 


You  cut,  condition  and  windrow  in  one  trip 
through  the  field  with  an  OMC  Hay  Conditioner 
attachment  on  your  Owatonna  Windrower.  Slip 
two  pins  into  position  and  you’re  ready  to  condi¬ 
tion  for  higher  carotene,  pasture-fresh  hay  .  .  . 
feeds  out  more  money,  costs  you  less  this 
Owatonna  way.  Tworpin  conversion  returns 
your  machine  to  a  straight  windrower  just  as 
quickly,  just  as  simply. 


You  can  buy  an  OMC  Hay  Conditioner  with 
your  new  Windrower,  or  as  an  attachment  for  the 
Owatonna  Windrower  you  already  own.  Unit 
fluffs  conditioned  hay,  deposits  gently  on  the 
stubble  in  uniform  windrows  for  fast  even  cur¬ 
ing.  The  Best  way  to  make  hay. 


When  you  own  an  Owatonna  Self-Propelled  Windrower,  you’re  ready  to 
make  more  money  in  more  crops.  With  an  Owatonna,  you’re  ready  with  the 
first  price,  the  lowest  price  for  the  most  machine.  From  the  Hercrome  sickle 
sections  and  milled  guards;  onto  the  patented,  just-right  platform;  into  the 
fastest-drying  windrows  made  .  .  .  OMC  performance  is  unmatched. 
Owatonna  built  the  first  self-propelled  windrower,  and  has  proved  its 
leadership  and  superiority  year-after-year. 


MODERNIZE  YOUR  FARM 


B 


BARN  CLEANER 


Dsalsrthipt  tiill  open  in  sems  t•rritorl••. 


Pltats  ttnd  th*  following  liforalwro 
Barn  Claanort  Q  Silo  Unloadort  Q 
Bunk  Foodort  Q  Sludont  Q 
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3338  Republic  Ave  (WEtt  9  4644) 
Minneqpolis  76.  Minn  .  U  S  A 
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'At  For  the  mdiviilual  or  company  who 
handles  annually  7500  bushels  or 
more  of  grain,  the  Aeroglide  GRAIN 
BANK  SERIES  of  driers  offers 
mteresting  and  profitable  news. 

'A'  For  ranch,  for  farm,  for  country 
elevator  Models  GB-250  and 
GB-600  offer  full  range  of  sizes. 

At  Self-contained— weather  tight¬ 
en  added  housing  required. 

At  Handles  wheat,  com,  milo,  beans, 
oats,  barley— all  free  flowing 
grain. 

A'  Eligible  for  ASC  financing. 

A  Manufactured  by  a  firm  who  is  in 
the  grain  drying  business  and  who 
knows  the  process  and  its  prob¬ 
lems. 

A  Write,  wire  or  call  for  full  details. 
There  is  a  sales  office  near  you. 


RALEIGH.  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Phone:  TEmple  2-6422 


Ecuy  to  Install  Your  Own 
Commercial  Farm  Scale 


Breed  and  feed  for  the  most  profitable  conversion  .  .  .  Cull  and  segregate  for 
better  performance  .  .  .  Market  in  groups  and  in  weight  brackets  that  bring 
Premium  Prices. 

Install  your  own  3,000  pound  commercial  form  scale.  SURE-WEIGH  Model  500 
Live-Stock  Scale  includes  —  all  levers,  linkage,  beam,  beam  housing,  prints, 
instructions,  gauges,  and  templates  necessory  for  a  perfect  installation.  Fin¬ 
ished  scole,  installed  according  to  instructions,  meets  Government  specificotions 
of  1  / 1 0th  of  1  %  accurocy. 

All  ports  corry  ten  year  written  warranty.  Scale  can  be  readily  incorporated 
into  any  existing  stock  handling  equipment. 

Semi-portable  and  fully  mobile  units  available. 

For  details  and  specMcotfons,  write  to 

FERQUSON-HANKS  CORP.  2140  W.  Lawrence  Ave.,  Dept.  tOA,  Chicago  25,  III. 


Ptiriet  cencrste  ■•■ntlni  has*. 


ATTENTION  DEALERS  AND  DISTRIBUTORS:  A  tnr  Mieet  tsrrItKiM  epse— Writ*  t*0«y. 


have  learned  how  to  make  a  hay  machine. 
The  model  I  now  have  is  a  rugged,  won¬ 
derful  tool.  My  labor  costs  have  gone  wav 
down.  With  a  14-foot  cut,  one  man  can 
do  as  much  as  4  men  on  4  tractors,  2  with 
rakes  and  2  with  mowers.  We  cut  all  our 
300  acres  of  irrigated  alfalfa  as  green  chop 
and  sell  it  to  dairymen.  That’s  a  common 
practice  here.  The  alfalfa  is  windroweel 
by  a  farmer,  then  custom  haulers  with 
choppers  blow  it  into  feeder  wagons  for 
dairy  operators.  Now,  dairymen  are  de¬ 
manding  chop  produced  by  windrowers. 
Our  soil  is  sandy  and  raking  gets  a  lot  of 
sand  into  the  wet  forage.  The  knives  on  the 
field  choppers  last  a  lot  longer  when  sand- 
free  chop  is  handled.” 

The  wide-cutting  windrower  is  cutting 
its  way  into  modem  farming. 


LINNAEUS 

{Continued  from  page  64) 

Though  Carl  was  definitely  intended  for 
the  ministry.  Nils  Ingamarsson  encouraged 
him  to  study  what  was  written  about  plants. 
This  he  did  with  great  intensity.  He  read 
and  reread  Aristotle’s  Historia  Animalium, 
which  his  father  gave  him,  even  noting  on 
the  cover  the  immense  fee  Aristotle  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  Alexander  for  his  work  in  natu¬ 
ral  history.  His  other  studies,  Latin,  Greek, 
theology,  however,  he  tackled  with  so  little 
energy  it  took  an  extra  year  to  prepare  him 
for  the  gymnasium^  and  his  four  years  in 
this  upper  school  were  passed  without  dis¬ 
tinction.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  his  first 
instructors,  Gabriel  Hook,  suggested  he  be 
apprenticed  to  a  tailor  or  a  cobbler  rather 
than  trained  for  the  church. 

Though  he  had  no  intention  of  becom¬ 
ing  a  cobbler,  Linnaeus  found  the  more  he 
studied  the  more  determined  he  became 
not  to  become  a  minister. 

After  much  earnest  discussion  and  a  talk 
with  Dr.  J.  S.  Rothman,  who  had  greatly 
influenced  Carl  at  school,  the  father  agreed. 
But  it  was  a  year  before  he  had  the  cour¬ 
age  to  tell  his  wife.  To  protect  herself 
against  another  such  disappointment,  she 
would  not  let  her  younger  son,  Samuel,  take 
any  interest  in  the  family  garden. 

In  1727,  Linnaeus  set  out  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Lund.  Lund  had  been  chosen 
because  a  distant  but  wealthy  relative, 
Canon  Bonde  Humerus,  was  there  and  it 
was  hoped  he  would  help  the  boy  through 
the  University.  He  arrived  at  Lund  in  time 
to  see  the  funeral  procession  of  the  good 
and  wealthy  Canon  proceeding  to  the 
cemetery.  Linnaeus  secured  lodging  in  the 
home  of  the  University’s  noted  naturalist 
and  doctor,  Kilian  Stobaeus,  a  one-eyed, 
crabbed  man  with  a  shrunken  foot,  suffer¬ 
ing  from  migraine  and  hypochondria.  Lin¬ 
naeus  was  not  a  welcome  guest. 

He  soon  discovered  the  wonders  of  Sto¬ 
baeus’  library  by  stealing  books,  one  at  a 
time,  and  reading  them  far  into  the  night. 
Stobaeus’  mother,  seeing  the  candle  burn¬ 
ing  late  in  Linnaeus’  room,  told  her  son 
about  the  new  lodger’s  carelessness.  Late 
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XOW  —  the  Hesstoii  220  Swather  lets  you  cut  and 
windrow  hay  in  one  eflicient,  low-cost  operation  — 
and  lets  you  complete  norii  jobs  in  one-third  less 
time  than  it  used  to  take  two  machines! 

In  addition,  you  tret  leafy,  more  nutritious  hay 
that  can  actually  brinjif  you  $1  to  §3  more  per 
ton  -  because  loose,  fluffy  windrows  laid  by  your 
Hesston  220  Swather  will  cure  faster  and  are  free 
oj  dirt  and  trash! 

IT  IN  •  alfalfa  •  seed  crops  •  small  jri'ains 
•  green  peas  •  native  hay  and  other  crops. 
mounted  conditioner  — 

Lets  you  coiiditjoii  while  you  cut  and  u  iiidrow. 


THESE  HESSTON  "FIRSTS”  GUARANTEE  TOP  PERFORMANCE! 


TRIM  STEERING 

Precise,  one  hand  control  that  provides  a  new  high  in  steer¬ 
ing  accuracy. .  easy,  positive  handling!  Lets  you  make  FULL 
POWER  TURNS  in  normal  field  operation. .  .drive  sitting  or 
standing  up!  Much  safer.  .  . much  less  fatiguing! 

:|c  POSITIVE  V  BELT  TIANSMISSION 
Pioneered  by  Hesston  to  bring  you  the  smoothest,  most 
trouble  free  drive  ever!  NO  clutches  to  adjust..  .NO  plane¬ 
tary  gears  or  differentials  to  wear  out!  Entire  drive  mech¬ 
anism  IS  in  one  compact,  easy  to-service  area! 

He  RADIAL  PLATFORM  FLOTATION 

Gives  you  a  clean,  level  cut. .  regardless  of  rough  terrain! 
Platform  floats  independently  of  tractor  on  special  coil 


Manufactured  by  | 

HESSTON  I 

Manufacturing  Company,  Inc.  | 
Hesston,  Kansas  ■ 

KlX  I 


I  Mail  this 
I  coupon  to 


Hesston  Manufacturing  Company, 
495  King  Street, 

Hesston,  Kansas 


for  information  on 

'  '  Hesston  Sell  Prope'led  S*ath»r  □  Hay  Conditioner 

HESSTON  ATTACHMENTS  FOR  YOUR  COMBINE 
[T  Straw  Chopper  □  Cvtterbar  Eatension 

’ Corn  Harvester  □  Row  Crop  Saver 


springs.  Lets  either  end  of  platform  raise  as  much  as  12 
inches  higher  than  the  other  end  —  WITH  FULL  TRACTION! 

^  PARALLEL  PLATFORM  LINKAGE 
Keeps  the  cutterbar  from  digging  in.  Platform  is  at¬ 
tached  to  mam  tractor  by  four  sturdy  parallel  members,  the 
lowest  member  only  eight  inches  off  the  ground,  providing 
a  low  forward  thrust  to  cutterbar. 

PIUS  RUGGED.  HEAVY  DUTY  FRAME  ♦  BIG.  OVERSIZED  TIRES  »  POWERFUL 
30  HP.  AIR  COOLED  ENGINE  FULLY  ENCLOSED  TRACTION  DRIVE  •  MANY 
OTHER  IMPORTANT  FEATURES 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BROCHURE  on  how  to  "Cut  and  Windrow  Better 
Hay"  — and  for  information  on  the  new  Hesston  Hay 
Conditioner! 

ASK  TOUR  HESSTON  DULER  FOR  A  OEMONSTRATION! 
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Drying-in-Storage 
One-Step,  One-Stop 
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the  next  night  Stobaeus  hobbled  down  the 
hall  and  burst  in  on  Linnaeus.  The  old 
man  was  touched  to  find  Linnaeus  surrep¬ 
titiously  studying  the  books  he  loved  so 
well.  For  the  rest  of  that  year,  he  took  the 
lad  under  his  care  as  an  adopted  son,  gave 
him  the  free  use  of  his  library,  fed  him 
without  charge  at  his  table,  allowed  him 
to  treat  his  patients,  and  above  all  encour¬ 
aged  him  in  the  study  of  nature.  He  urged 
Carl  to  continue  the  collection  of  plants 
which  Linnaeus  had  gathered. 

The  next  year,  with  the  equivalent  of 
37  dollars  in  his  pocket,  Linnaeus  left  the 
home  of  the  ailing  Stobaeus  and  went  to 
Sweden’s  first  and  greatest  University, 
Uppsala,  to  study  medicine.  The  entire 
medical  faculty  at  Uppsala  at  this  time 
consisted  of  Olof  Rudbeck,  the  brilliant 
son  of  the  great  naturalist,  who,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  had  given  up  teaching  to  work  on 
philology,  and  Lars  Roberg,  who  at  65  no 
longer  had  the  strength  or  enthusiasm  to 
carry  on  his  work  adequately.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  hospital  was  in  such  a  state  of  disre¬ 
pair  that  it  was  unsafe  for  patients.  They 
had  but  one  lecture  in  anatomy.  A  woman 
prisoner  in  Stockholm  was  to  be  hanged 
and  her  execution  was  delayed  until  after 
the  Christmas  holidays  to  give  the  students 
a  chance  to  come  to  the  Capitol  and  ex¬ 
amine  the  body  after  the  hanging. 

Linnaeus  worked  in  the  University  Li¬ 
brary  and  spent  as  much  time  as  he  could  in 
the  once-great  botanic  gardens — now  re¬ 
duced  to  some  200  plants.  And  daily  his 
meager  funds  melted.  He  calked  his  broken 
shoes  with  paper  and  tightened  his  belt;  but 
the  awful  truth  was  he  didn’t  have  enough 
money  to  see  him  through  even  his  first  year. 

Sitting  in  the  Uppsala  garden  one  day, 
Linnaeus  was  approached  by  an  old  man 
who  was  surprised  to  find  a  student  actually 
describing  a  plant  from  nature.  They  be¬ 
gan  to  talk  about  botany  and  the  older  man 
invited  the  student  to  his  home.  It  was  only 
when  he  reached  the  house  Linnaeus  real¬ 
ized  his  friend  was  Dean  Olof  Celsius. 

The  intelligence  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
young  student  charmed  the  old  scholar  and 
Linnaeus  was  invited  to  take  his  meals  and 
later  to  move  into  a  room  at  Celsius’  home. 

Though  Linnaeus  never  heard  a  formal 
lecture  on  botany  during  his  student  days, 
the  help  and  encouragement  of  such  a  man 
as  Celsius  was  worth  many  tedious  lectures. 
He  had  to  teach  himself  and  he  had  to  turn 
to  nature  as  the  great  source. 

On  New  Year’s  Day,  Linnaeus  presented 
Dean  Celsius  with  a  paper  entitled,  “Pre¬ 
liminaries  on  the  Marriage  of  Plants.” 

It  was  more  than  favorably  received. 
Celsius  read  it  with  joy  and  passed  it  on  to 
others.  Students  made  handwritten  copies 
of  it  and  discussed  at  length  the  idea  that 
the  stamen  of  the  plants  could  be  likened 
to  the  bridegroom  and  the  pistil  to  the 
bride.  Though  farmers  in  Africa  as  far 
back  as  history  records,  had  been  fertilizing 
the  flowers  of  the  female  date  palm  with 
the  pollen  of  the  male,  the  concept  of  the 
sexual  nature  of  the  parts  of  the  plant 


For  A  Complete  Plastic  Irrigation  Line, 
Buy  COZAD! 


Roll  Dam  Material  Irrigation  Dams  Flexible  Plastic  Pipe 

USED  BY  more  irrigators  than  any  other  brand. 

COZAD  TUBES  are  guaranteed  against  all  normal  field  hazards,  defec¬ 
tive  material  and  workmanship. 

SAVES  LABOR  .  .  SAVES  SOIL  .  .  .  SAVES  WATER 


Black  Polyethylene  Siphon  Tubes  or  Red  Transparent  Tenite  Siphon  Tubes. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  for  Details 


NEBRASKA  PLASTICS,  Inc 


Cozad,  Nebraska 


VUIt  your  dealer  today  and  ace  Uila 
feature  packed  fountain.  PoiltWe 
float  valve  type.  Galvanized  tteel, 
lieavlly  beaded  and  reinforced.  Clean¬ 
out  drain  tor  easy  fluihlnc.  LencUt 
Sa*.  wldUi  SS".  height  39”. 

hi  tiNl  hfflRts,  kc.,  F-iaoo.  hUnln,  Me 
Alto  ditiribulod  from  plantt  at  East 
Moline,  III.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
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EASILY 
M  heavy 

SKIDS 


Now  you  can  have  safe,  sure,  automatic  Stain  con¬ 
ditioning  with  either  gas  or  electricity.  ORY-O-MA- 
TION  —  drying  in  storage  with  supplemental  heat 
added — is  in  effect,  natural  air  drying  made  continu¬ 
ously  effective  through 
_  correction  of  unfavor- 
able  air  conditions.  No 
^  overheating. 


Send  for  FREE  Crib  blue- 
prints  and  mateiialfl  list. 
Also  FREE  Elevator  Cata- 
log  showing  10  styles. 

FAMOUS  MEYER  BUCKET 
BEVATORS,  Com  Belt  leader. 
Rugged— no  short  turns— wide,  extra¬ 
heavy  buckets— 50  bu.  com  or  small  grain 
in  3  minutes.  Choice  malleable  or  roller 
chain.  Exdurive  new  hoist.  Write  todayl 

MEYER  MFO.  CO. 


-  DdY-O-MATION 

1$  ovoiloble  os 
stondord  with 
many  of  the  leod* 
mg  monufocturers  of  storoge  bins.  Ask 
tor  ft  when  you  buy. 


Wnte  for  details 

Division  of  EWING  FOUNDRY,  Inc. 
424  S.  Pennsylvania  St.,  Indianapolis  25,  Indiana 


was  novel  indeed  to  Uppsala  and,  indeed,  to  most  botanists. 

Not  many  years  earlier,  the  great  naturalist  Malpighi  had  sug- 
g.'sted  that  the  function  of  the  stamen  was  to  purify  the  sap  that 
w  ent  to  nourish  the  seed.  The  English  scientist  Hales  believed  that 
the  stamen  exuded  sulphur  which  unites  with  air  and  light  “and 
these  three,  by  far  the  most  active  principles  in  nature,  enter  and 
invigorate  the  plant.” 

These  writings  were  unknown  to  Linnaeus  at  the  time,  but  they 
serve  to  show  the  general  searching  going  on  in  the  minds  of  the 
botanists.  He  had  read  Sebastien  Vaillant’s  suggestion  as  to  the 
true  nature  of  the  pistil  and  stamen  of  the  plant  and  had  e.xamined 
every  plant  he  had  collected  around  his  old  home  at  Stenbrohult, 
at  Lund,  and  around  Uppsala.  He  had  even  become  aware  that 
though  the  color  and  even  the  number  of  petals  might  differ 
within  a  species  of  plant,  the  number  of  stamen  and  the  nature 
of  the  pistil  remained  constant. 

The  success  of  Linnaeus’  New  Year’s  paper  influenced  his  whole 
career.  Olof  Rudbeck  saw  a  copy  of  it  and  immediately  came  to 
Celsius’  home  to  meet  the  young  author.  Rudbeck,  who  even  more 
than  Celsius,  was  interested  in  botany,  soon  had  Linnaeus  installed 
in  his  own  home  and  smoothed  his  financial  way  by  paying  him 
to  tutor  the  four  youngest  of  his  twenty-four  children. 

Rudbeck  had  turned  from  botany  to  philology,  but  he  talked 
to  Linnaeus  of  the  one  exciting  expedition  of  his  life,  the  trip  to 
Lapland  in  1695  during  which  he  described  and  had  drawings 
made  of  the  strange  northern  plants.  Rudbeck  could  still  tell  the 
story  with  enormous  appeal.  It  is  not  surprising  that  soon  the  two 
were  planning  a  similar  trip  for  Linnaeus. 

On  a  bright  spring  day  in  May,  1 732,  when  Linnaeus  was  within 
a  day  of  being  25  years  old,  he  rode  out  of  Uppsala,  trotted  his 
horse  past  the  three  great  mounds  believed  to  be  the  burial  places 
of  the  Norse  Gods  Odin,  Frigga,  and  Thor,  passed  through  the 
small  island  of  farming  country  surrounding  the  town,  and  plunged 
into  the  forest.  He  was  an  expedition  of  one  on  his  way  to  Lapland. 

His  equipment  for  this  journey,  he  wrote  in  his  diary,  consisted 
of:  “a  light  coat  of  linsey-woolsey  cloth  without  folds,  lined 
with  red  shalloon,  having  small  cuff's  and  collar  of  shag;  leather 


Aluminum  Paint  keeps  buildings  up  to  16**  coolerl 


Aluminum  paint  reflects  radiant  heat, 
keeps  milk  production  up.  Keeps 
metal  surfaces  from  corroding,  too. 
Reynolds  supplies  the  pigment  to  leading 
manufacturers  of  aluminum  paint. 
Reynolds  Metals  Company, 

Richmond  18,  Virginia, 


The  Finest  Paints 
Made  with  Aluminum 


are  made  with 

REYNOLDS  S  aluminum 

PIGMENT 


The  Sign 
off  a 

Proffitable  Dairy  Farm 


If  you’re  one  of  the  thousands  of  dairymen  who  are 
looking  forward  to  installing  a  bulk  imlk  cooler  this 
year,  here’s  what  you  should  expect. 

A  big  saving  in  labor — no  more  lifting  heavy  milk  cans, 
no  more  complicated  “wash-up”  chores. 

Extra  profits.  You  get  paid  for  all  the  milk  at  the  farm. 
Quantity  is  measui^  and  butterfat  tested  by  the  hauler. 
Improved  product.  The  milk  you  ship  will  arrive  at 
your  dairy  plant  cleaner,  cooler,  with  the  lowest  bac¬ 
teria  coimt  you’ve  ever  had  . . .  quality  pays. 

Lower  hauling  costs.  The  efficiencies  of  bulk  cooling 
will  lower  hauling  costs  considerably. 

Whether  you  sell  to  a  Grade  “A”  or  Grade  “B”  mar¬ 
ket,  your  futvure  profits  will  depend  a  lot  on  how  well 
you  trim  your  production  costs.  When  you  switch  to 
bulk  cooling  you  can  expect  to  make  extra  profits . . . 
in  addition  to  your  own  labor  savings. 

However,  you  can  get  these  extra  profits  only  if  you 
have  the  right  equipment.  And  that’s  where  Sunset 
comes  in.  Sunset’s  farmer-in-mind  research  gives  you 
the  exclusive  “Positive  Refrigerant  Control"  direct  ex¬ 
pansion  cooling  system.  It’s  the  same  system  you’ll 
find  in  the  best  household  refirigerators.  It  cools  milk 
faster ...  at  lower  electrical  cost. 

Sunset  has  complete  line.  You  have  your  choice  of 
11  models  in  3  designs,  capacities  firom  155  to  735 
gallons.  “Space  saver”  models  are  ideal  for  milk  houses 
where  room  is  limited.  “Low  line”  models  are  best  for 
those  of  you  who  want  lowest  pouring  height.  “Big 
standard”  models,  in  capacities  from  545  to  735  gal¬ 
lons,  fit  the  needs  of  the  larger  dairy  farm.  For  complete 
facts,  write  to  address  below. 


Coolers  for  Dairy  and  Poultry  Farms 


Low  Lino 


Milk  Coolers 


Egg  Cooling 
Equipment 


SUNSET 


SUNSET  EQUIPMENT  CO. 


P.  O.  Box  3536N  •  St.  Paul  I,  Minnasota 
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SAVES  ^800  A  SEASON  in  labor  alone 

WITH  HIS  2  COBEY  51-BF  BUNK  FEEDER  WAGONS! 


Tops  in 
Material 
I  Handling! 

I  the  Cobey  51-BF 
I  Bunk  Feeder 
Carl  Cook  of  Republic,  Ohio  j  Wagon 


"I  DON7  KNOW  WHAT 
I'D  DO  WITHOUT  MY 
COBEY  51-BF'S"  -Soys 


"It’s  the  greatest  year-around  material 
handling  wagon  I’ve  ever  seen — noth¬ 
ing  can  compare  with  my  2  Cobey’s. 

In  silo  filling,  I’ve  saved  2  extra  men 
— and  that  meant  $800  in  my  pocket 
— eliminated  the  3rd  wagon,  too! 
When  you  farm  460  acres,  take  care 
of  100  Holsteins,  120  ewes,  100  hogs, 
and  finish  out  20  head  of  beef,  fast 
low-cost  material  handling  is  vital — 
my  neighbor  and  I  ( just  the  two  of 
us),  have  chopped,  hauled  and  blown 
as  much  as  100  tons  of  silage  in  Vz 
day! — thanks  to  my  2  Cobey’s  and  a 

HERE  ARE  THE  EXTRAS  YOU 

•  LOWEST  COST  PER  CU.  FT.  CA¬ 
PACITY!  Beats  any  comparable 
wagon. 

•  MORE  CAPACITY — 405  cu.  ft. — level 
full. 

•  LIFETIME,  LASTING  ALL-STEEL  CON¬ 
STRUCTION!  Nothing  does  the  job 
like  steel. 

•  4  MAIN  CONVEYOR  CHAINS- 
PULLED  NOT  PUSHED!  Gives  posi¬ 
tive,  even  flow  of  material. 


good  blower.  And  my  Cobey’s  haul 
and  unload  anything — ear  corn,  shelled 
corn,  even  chopped  corn  stalks,  wheat 
and  oats — and  of  course,  grass  forage 
into  my  bunk  feeders.  I’ve  tried  other 
makes  of  forage  and  bunk  fwder 
wagons — They’re  out!  Cobey  can’t  be 
matched!” 

You,  too,  can  have  the  same  matchless 
Cobey  features  working  for  you.  TAKE 
THE  FIRST  STEP  TO  A  POSSIBLE 
S800  SAVING  IN  YOUR  OWN 
POCKET  by  filling  out  and  sending 
the  coupon  below. 

GET  WITH  51-BF'S! 

•  CHAIN-DRIVEN  CROSS  CONVEYOR 
NO  BELTS  TO  SLIP  -  WEAR  OUT! 

•  EXTRA  STRENGTH  BUILT  INTO  FAC¬ 
TORY  ASSEMBLED  UNDERSTRUCTURE! 

No  time  wasting  breakdowns  here. 

•  FASTER  -  EASIER  CONTROLLED  UN¬ 
LOADING —  Main  conveyor  speeds 
adjustable  from  lYz  to  12  ft.  per 
minute. 

•  EASILY  CONVERTED  TO  REAR  UN¬ 
LOADING 


LOOK  AT  THIS  UNLOADING  VOLUME 

Here’s  performance  that  really  pays  off  in 
lime,  work,  and  money  saved.  Cross  con¬ 
veyor  is  pulled  not  pushed  and  unloads  at 
either  ground  level  or  bunk-feeder  height. 


TldsefuqtiutewsmyiUilittMe^ 

•— - 

THE^'^l^y  CORPORATION  -  Gallon.  Ohio 

Yes,  send  me  full  information  on  your  51-BF  Bunk  Feeder  Wagon.  (FQ-S59) 


Nome _ 

Address. 


breeches;  a  round  wig;  a  green  leather  cap,  and  a  pair  of  half¬ 
boots.  I  carried  a  small  leather  bag,  half  an  ell  in  length,  but  some¬ 
what  less  in  breadth,  furnished  on  one  side  with  hooks  and  eyes, 
so  that  it  would  be  opened  and  shut  at  pleasure.  This  bag  containi-d 
one  shirt;  two  pair  of  false  sleeves;  two  half  shirts;  an  inkstand, 
pencase,  a  microscope,  and  spying-glass ;  a  gauze  cap  to  protect 
me  occasionally  from  the  gnats,  a  comb;  my  journal,  and  a  pan  el 
of  paper  stitched  together  for  drying  plants.”  His  finances  con¬ 
sisted  of  400  copper  dalers  (around  $50)  given  him  by  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Science — a  meager  amount  for  a  4000-mile  journey. 

For  five  months  Linnaeus  rode,  trading  horses  where  he  could, 
and  walked  almost  a  thousand  miles  of  his  journey  through  the 
swamps,  the  forests,  and  the  mountains  of  the  land  of  the  mid- 
'night  sun.  And  everywhere  he  saw  and  collected  and  described 
plants  which  no  other  botanist  had  ever  seen.  In  Norway  he  listf'd 
the  plants  which  were  suitable  for  pasture  and  forage  and  at 
Tomea  he  warned  the  farmers  of  the  water  hemlock  which  was 
not.  He  went  weeks  without  bread  or  salt,  ate  fish  and  reindeer 
milk,  berries,  and  at  one  time  the  breast  of  a  woodcock  which  had 
been  killed  the  year  before  and  buried  for  future  use — this  high 
meat  he  found  good.  He  collected  and  described  the  birds,  the 
insects  which  made  his  life  miserable,  the  lemmings,  reindeer,  and 
other  animals.  And  throughout,  he  thought  and  planned  and  made 
notes  on  a  system  by  which  he  could  classify  and  identify  nature. 

When  winter  closed  in,  Linnaeus  returned  in  triumph  to 
Uppsala.  During  the  next  two  years,  he  lectured  on  mineralogy 
and  assaying  and  on  dietetics — a  subject  which  hunger  had  taught 
him — and  continued  his  writing.  During  these  two  years  he  made 
two  short  scientific  trips  on  one  of  which  he  met  Sara  Lisa  Morea, 
the  daughter  of  a  well-to-do  doctor.  They  were  engaged  on  con¬ 
dition  Linnaeus  secure  his  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine. 

A  new  period  of  Linnaeus’  life  opened  when  he  boarded  the 
miserable  sailing  vessel,  “The  Travelling  Tobias,”  and  set  out  for 
Holland  to  get  his  doctor’s  degree.  In  the  three  years  he  was  to 
stay  abroad,  he  was  to  achieve  his  world-wide  reputation. 

He  arrived  at  the  University  of  Harderwijk  where,  within  a 
period  of  seven  days  he  entered  the  university,  presented  his  thesis, 
“New  hypothesis  as  to  the  Cause  of  Intermittent  Fevers,”  com¬ 
pleted  his  examinations  and  received  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi¬ 
cine.  Having  obtained  his  objective,  he  decided  to  spend  a  few 
days  visiting  scientists  at  Holland  with  whom  he  could  communi¬ 
cate  in  Latin — the  only  language  he  knew  other  than  Greek  and 
his  own. 

The  intelligence  and  charm  of  this  short,  athletic  Swede  with 
his  large  head  and  sharp  brown  eyes  had  its  effect.  He  soon  ac¬ 
quired  patrons — the  distinguished  Dr.  Jan  Fredrick  Gronovius  and 
the  learned  Scot  Isaac  Lawson,  who  published  at  their  own  expense 
Linnaeus’  revolutionary  Systema  Naturae  in  which  he  categorized 
all  of  nature  according  to  his  own  system.  He  was  taken  up  by 
Herman  Boerhaave,  greatest  of  all  European  scientists  of  his  time. 
And  he  was  employed  by  the  vastly  wealthy  Georg  Clifford,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  as  his  physician  and 
overseer  of  his  botanic  garden. 

With  the  financial  and  personal  backing  of  these  great  men, 
Linnaeus  blossomed.  In  rapid  succession  over  the  three-year  period 
he  published  his  great  works  Bibliotheca  botanica,  Fundamenta 
botanica.  Genera  Plantarum,  Flora  Lapponica,  Critica  botanica, 
Hortus  Cliffortianus,  and  in  addition,  edited  and  published  his 
friend  Peter  Artedi’s  Ichthyologia. 

In  these  works,  Linnaeus  divided  the  natural  world  into  the 
animal  kingdom,  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  the  mineral  king¬ 
dom.  He  subdivided  his  kingdom  into  five  branches,  each  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  one  above ;  class,  order,  genus,  species,  and  variety. 
He  also  developed  the  binomial  system  of  naming;  doing  away  with 
the  cumbersome  descriptive  names,  wiping  out  the  confusion  of 
many  names  for  the  same  object,  and  supplying  to  each  a  name 
composed  of  its  generic  name  taken  from  the  genera  into  which 
it  had  been  classified  and  its  specific  name  from  the  species  to 
which  it  belonged.  He  likened  the  binomial  system  to  the  names 
man  has  adopted — a  given  name  to  identify  the  individual  within 
the  family,  and  a  family  or  surname.  Thus  Carolus  Linnaeus  is 
known  as  a  member  of  the  Linnaeus  family  and  is  distinguished 
by  the  name  Carolus  from  his  brother  Samuel. 
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In  making  his  divisions  of  plants  into 
their  classes  and  orders  he  went  bac  k  to  his 
studies  of  the  sexual  nature  of  the  stamen 
and  pistils.  He  put  into  the  same  class  all 
plants  with  a  single  stamen  and  a  pistil,  or 
as  he  put  it,  one  husband  in  marriage ;  and 
into  other  classes  those  plants  having  two, 
three,  four  husbands  and  so  on.  He  divided 
those  with  some  tail  and  some  short  stamens 
and  the  number  of  each,  and  he  further  di¬ 
vided  according  to  the  nature  of  the  pistil. 

He  freely  admitted  that  his  system  was 
an  artificial  one.  “In  this  arrangement  the 
classes  and  orders  are  arbitrary;  the  genera 
and  the  species  are  natural.”  In  defending 
this  method,  he  said,  “The  artificial  system 
is  only  for  diagnostic  purposes,  but  the 
natural  (division  of  plants)  I  cannot  ac¬ 
complish  even  if  I  should  spend  my  entire 
life  on  it.  I  cannot  separate  the  natural 
families.”  Goethe,  the  German  poet  and 
philosopher,  sympathized  with  him,  “Natu¬ 
ral  system,”  he  said,  “is  a  contradictory 
term.  Nature  has  no  system.” 

Since  then,  we  have  devised  more  natu¬ 
ral  classifications  of  plant  and  animals 
based,  in  part,  on  their  evolutionary  devel¬ 
opment.  In  classifying  and  naming  the 
common  kidneybean,  for  example,  Liri- 
naeus  placed  it  in  Diadelphia,  or  two 
brotherhoods  of  husbands;  order  Decan- 
dria,  with  ten  husbands;  genus,  Phaseolus, 
which  he  took  from  Greek;  and  species 
name,  vulgaris,  to  show  it  was  the  common 
variety.  The  binomial  name,  Phaseolus  vul- 


/^^^C.S.BEIL  CO. 

Manufacturers 

HILLSBORO,  OHIO 


Available  in  July  . . . 

LENNOX  “Dri-Boy  230”  to  Give  Farmers 
All  They  Want  in  a  Grain  Dryer! 


An  all-new  batch  bln.  priced  well  under  $3,000, 
Is  being  introduced  In  July  by  Lennox  Indus¬ 
tries,  Inc.  The  “Drl-Boy  230”  makes  crop  dry¬ 
ing  practical  for  small  as  well  as  large  farms. 
It  features  a  230-bushel  capacity  and  recircu¬ 
lates  600  bushels  an  hour.  High  speed  drying  is 
achieved  by  combining  high  volume  air  deliv¬ 
ery  with  a  500,000  to  3,000,000  Btuh  heat  capac¬ 
ity,  A  powerful  30”  fan,  located  downstream 
from  the  LP  gas  burner,  thoroughly  mixes  heat 
with  air.  New,  outstanding  feature  is  the  op¬ 
erator’s  complete  control  of  bln  temperature: 
you  simply  set  the  control,  and  the  "Blue 
Magic”  burner  will  maintain  that  temperature 
— constantly — regardless  of  outside  tempera¬ 
tures. 

Dryint  that's  uniform,  economical 

Perforations  constitute  32%  of  all  vertical  walls 
(except  for  ends  of  bln).  This  permits  more 
effective  air  delivery  through  time-tested  24” 
drying  columns.  The  entire  load  dries  uniformly 
.  .  .  there’s  no  drying  over  of  part  batches. 
Duration  of  the  “Drl-Boy  230”  drying  cycle  Is 
not  left  to  chance.  Air  temperature,  grain  tem¬ 
perature  and  air  pressure  indicators  show  when 
drying  is  complete.  Exhaustive  held  tests  con¬ 
ducted  by  Lennox  proved  the  “Drl-Boy  230” 
compares  favorably  in  drying  speed  while  main¬ 
taining  uniform  drying  quality.  This  means 
lower  operating  costs  and  a  minimum  of  grain 
damage. 

Farmers  will  like  features 

Lennox  has  designed  features  “most  wanted” 
by  farmers  Into  Its  "Drl-Boy  230.”  Sure  to  meet 
with  farmer  approval  is  the  newly  designed 
undercarriage  with  split  axle  to  allow  wheels 
to  be  retracted  when  on  drying  location.  A  more 


flexible  tongue  assembly  permits  towing  over 
rough  ground,  as  well  as  high-speed  highway 
towing.  In  the  rear,  a  34"x36”  door  with  glass 
window  permits  convenient  inspection  during 
the  drying  cycle.  The  “Drl-Boy  230”  may  be 
loaded  through  this  door  or  over  the  top.  A 
gently  handling  bucket  elevator  unloads  the 
bin  in  20  minutes  ...  a  spout  directs  grain  into 
wagon,  truck,  or  storage  bin. 

Additional  specifications,  standard  equipment 

•  16  (ante  steel  coRstrection,  both  iRside  and  oat 

•  7'3"  wide  a  7'i"  lon|  x  11'6"  hifh . . .  under  maxi- 
mum  dimensions  for  public  road  towini. 

•  Available  with  electric  AC  or  PTO  hook-up 

•  Fan  capacitt— 10,000  cfm  air  delivery  with  S  hp. 
electric  motor  or  15,000  cfm  on  PTO  drive 

•  Complete  safety  controls  in  bin  and  heat  sections 

Send  for  complete  details 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  special  advantages 
you’ll  be  seeing  In  the  new  Lennox  “Drl-Boy 
230.”  Get  full  information  on  this  all-important 
batch  bln  now.  Simply  drop  us  a  card  with  your 
name  and  address.  We’ll  rush  complete  litera¬ 
ture.  P.S.  Get  free  articles  on  crop  drying  all 
through  the  year!  Write  “Information  ^rvlce” 
on  your  card  if  you  want  all  the  latest  proflt- 
making  ideas  on  drying  hay,  corn,  grain  or 
sorghum. 

LENNOX  INDUSTRIES.  INC. 

Farm  Equipment  Division 
Dnpt.  FQ-2.  Box  1294,  Dns  Moinns  S,  Iowa 
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Mail  (ovpom  hr  FUi  data 


jMiCJica  m^WMR 

FA»M  raOOUCTS  (XVfSION 
9868  Pacific  Av«..  Franklin  Park.  III. 

Q  Sand  dataiUd  litaratvra. 

Sand  charts  for  drying:  Q  grain  Q  hay 


Double  Your  Yield 

Take  ie  Mere  Money  this  year  by  getting  more 
bushels  or  tons  to  the  acre.  Make  sure  your 
land  produces  all  it  can.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  prosperous  farmers  are  doing  this  by  Soil 
Testing.  So  can  you! 

Right  now  while  your  crops  are  growing, 

it's  not  too  late  to  find  out  what  is  needed 

and  supply  the  right  fertilizer  for  top- 

notch  yields.  /■  just  two  weeks  your 
Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit  will  pay  jor 

itself  tern  times  over  —  show  how  to 

give  your  fields  what  each  crop  meeds 
right  away. 


Save  Money  Too! 


"j? 

acre  on  fertilizer.  Make 
every  $1  spent  pay  up  to 
12  times  as  much  in  extra 
yield.  So  reliable  it’s 

used  by  vo-ag  schools,  ag 

successful  farm¬ 
ers  everywhere. 

Over  500,000  New  in  Use 

Easy  As  Reading 
A  Thermometer 

1^0  Knowledie 
o/  Chemistry  Needed 
Do  It  Yoiirsolf — takes  only  10  minutes,  costs  less  than  10c 
a  lest.  Shows  immediately  the  right  fertilizer  for  each  field 
— nitrogen,  phosphate,  potash,  lime.  Lifetime  welded  steel 
chest.  Makes  hundreds  of  tests.  Only  S2e.e5. 

SEND  NO  MONEY— We'll  mail  your 
Kit  C.O.D.  plus  postage.  If  desired. 

Orsendcheck  and  we'll  prepay, 
saving  you  11.91  to  $3.55  postal 
fees  and  include  valuable  free 
a  a book,**OurLandandltsCare." 

Fmw  Pswmonic  ITyouwish.letthe  Your  money  bad 
tasy  r  OJIIIwllia  money  you  saveon  ifyoudontaet 
fertilizer  pay  for  your  Kit — see  coupon.  btogeryielaef 


SUDBURY  LABORATORY,  Bax  4IB,  Sadbiry,  Mass. 

Send  Farmers  Lifetime  Soil  Test  Kit  as  marked  below. 

□  Enclosed  is  $29.95;  I  I  Send  Kit  C.O.D. 
send  Kit  postpaid.  I— 1  $29.95  plus  postage. 

Name  . 

R.D.  or  St . 

P.O.  .  Zone  .  .  State  . 

□  Send  on  Easy  Payment  Plan — I'll  pay  mailman  $4.95 
plus  postage,  then  4  monthly  payments  of  $6.75  each. 


GUERNSEY 

Investments  Earn 
Highest  Dividends 


Bwoutiful,  swnUw  Guamtayt  fit  today's 
modarn  dairy  nothodt.  Guamtoyt  maka  tha 
moit  offlciont  uto  of  food,  labor,  barn 
tpaco  and  othor  facililiot  ...  giving  ycit 
morn  profit  par  dollar  Invottod. 

Early  maturing,  long-living  Guornsays 
afford  an  abundant  sharo  of  prido  and 
latiifactlon  .  .  .  plus  naturo’s  annual  divl- 
dond  of  colvos,  and  axtra  profits  in  solos 
of  surplus  stock. 

Guornsoys  ond  Goldon  Guornsay  Milk 
offor  oxcollont  profit  opportunitios.  Writo 
for  Information  today. 

AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATUE  CLUl 
921  Main  Stroot,  Ntarboroogh,  N.  H. 


garis,  replaced  all  of  the  older  names  such 
as  Phaseolus  Carina  cum  Staminibus  Sty- 
loque  Spiraliter  tortes,  which  translated 
means:  Phaseolus  with  keel  with  stamens 
and  style  spirally  twisted.  Today,  botanists 
still  use  the  Linnaean  name  Phaseolus  vul¬ 
garis  for  the  kidney  bean,  but  they  have  dis¬ 
covered  the  relationship  between  all  le¬ 
gumes  and  have  put  it  into  Leguminosae. 

But  at  the  time  Linnaeus  was  writing  his 
first  great  works  in  Holland,  he  had  no  ink¬ 
ling  of  evolution.  “Species,”  he  said,  “are 
as  many  as  the  Supreme  Being  produced 
diverse  forms  at  the  beginning,  which  forms 
by  following  the  ordained  laws  of  genera¬ 
tion  produce  more  but  always  like  them¬ 
selves.”  Believing  as  he  did  that  the  species 
had  remained  constant  since  the  Creation, 
he  failed  to  recognize  any  larger  relation¬ 
ship  than  the  obvious  one  between  genera 
and  species.  His  sexual  classification  was 
simply  a  convenient  and  accurate  tool  to  be 
used  in  identifying  a  plant. 

Though  Linnaeus’  writings  were  the 
main  weapon  used  against  the  theory  of 
evolution  and  though  the  evolutionists 
denounced  him  bitterly,  they  could  have 
used  his  later  writings  with  great  effect  if 
they  had  bothered  to  read  them  carefully. 
In  later  life  he  saw  so  many  signs  of 
change,  development,  and  interrelation¬ 
ship,  that  he  began  to  theorize  that  in  the 
beginning  the  Creator  made  but  one  vege¬ 
table  of  every  natural  order  and  that  cross¬ 
ing  had  created  the  multitude  of  genera 
and  species.  And,  after  he,  himself,  had 
seen  natural  hybrids  and  had  artificially 
created  fertile  hybrid  crosses  he  wrote, 
“Every  sagacious  botanist  is  admonished 
that  from  now  on  he  should  very  carefully 
study  the  origin  of  species  and  undertake 
experiments  as  to  whether  they  cannot  be 
produced  by  art  or  by  chance.” 

The  sudden  publication  of  these  early 
works  which  had  been  in  preparation  since 
his  student  days,  made  a  great  scientific 
splash.  He  was  hailed  by  the  leading  scien¬ 
tists  as  one  of  the  great.  He  was  also  at¬ 
tacked.  The  Russian  J.  G.  Siegesbeck  de¬ 
nounced  his  sexual  system  because,  “God 
would  never  have  allowed  such  odious  vice 
as  that  several  males  should  possess  one 
wife  in  common.  Such  an  unchaste  system 
should  not  be  taught  to  our  youth.” 

In  1738,  Linnaeus  returned  to  Sweden 
and  began  practicing  medicine  in  Stock¬ 
holm.  The  following  year,  when  he  was 
32,  he  married  his  Sara  Lisa.  Though  his 
medical  practice  became  so  great  that  he 
hardly  found  time  to  count  his  fees,  he 
longed  to  get  back  to  his  beloved  botany. 
He  was  overjoyed  when,  in  1741,  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Medicine  and 
Botany  at  the  University  of  Uppsala. 

During  the  37  years  that  remained  to 
him — more  than  half  his  lifetime — Lin¬ 
naeus  lived  a  fruitful  and  active  life.  He 
developed  and  matured  his  methods  of 
classification  and  his  binomial  system  of 
naming.  He  delved  more  deeply  into  na¬ 
ture,  discovering  for  example,  the  function 
of  the  bee  in  pollinating  plants.  He  ex- 
jjerimented  with  the  castration  of  plants 
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by  the  removal  of  the  anthers  and  discov¬ 
ered  that  by  cross-pollinizing  he  could  cre¬ 
ate  a  hybrid.  He  made  excursions  into 
other  fields  of  science  propounding  a  theory 
that  many  diseases  are  caused  by  micro¬ 
scopic  animalcules;  discovering  that  the 
whale  is  a  mammal  rather  than  fish;  in¬ 
venting  a  method  by  which  fresh-water 
muscles  could  be  made  to  produce  pearls. 

His  fame  brought  students  flocking  to 
Uppsala  from  all  over  the  world.  They  left 
Uppsala  to  spread  Linnaeus’  fame  and  to 
carry  on  his  work ;  men  like  the  Englishman 
Solander  who  traveled  with  Captain  Cook 
around  the  world  collecting  strange  plants 
from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Tahiti,  and 
Australia;  men  like  Per  Kalm  who  toured 
North  America  sending  back  specimens 
through  the  scientifically-minded  postmas¬ 
ter  of  Philadelphia,  Benjamin  Franklin; 
men  like  Carl  Thunberg  who  traveled  over 
Africa  and  the  Far  East  and  became  known 
as  the  Linnaeus  of  Japan.  And  all  of  them, 
while  they  lived,  continued  to  send  reports, 
descriptions,  and  specimens  back  to  Upp¬ 
sala  where  Linnaeus  classified,  catalogued, 
and  named.  He  even  classified  botanists 
into  botanists  and  flower  lovers. 

Honors  came  to  him.  He  was  knighted 
and  given  a  patent  of  nobility — changing 
his  name  to  Carl  von  Linne.  The  King  of 
Spain  made  a  flattering  and  lucrative  and 
futile  offer  to  come  live  and  teach  in  Ma¬ 
drid.  He  was  elected  to  the  foremost  sci¬ 
entific  bodies  of  his  day  and  his  corre¬ 
spondence  was  enormous. 

Not  all  his  life,  unfortunately,  was  sweet¬ 
ness  and  light.  The  fair  Sara  Lisa  grew  into 
a  rough,  domineering  wife  whose  major 
intellectual  achievement  was  a  sharp  card 
sense.  Linnaeus  became  a  henpecked  hus¬ 
band  who  during  part  of  his  life  found 
peace  by  the  simple  expedient  of  sleeping 
during  the  day  and  working  at  night  while 
Sara  Lisa  snored  and  his  pet  cricket 
chirped.  But  his  love  of  botany  sustained 
him  and  his  enormous  production  of  new 
works  and  new  editions  of  his  earlier  works 
continued.  The  ten-page  Naturae, 

for  example,  went  through  1 7  editions  and 
grew  to  a  huge  volume  of  2,500  pages. 

Then,  as  to  all,  old  age  came  to  Linnaeus. 
A  stroke,  which  he  called  his  first  messenger 
of  death,  left  him  partially  paralyzed.  He 
wrote  of  himself,  “Linne  limps,  can  hardly 
walk,  talks  confusedly,  can  scarcely  write.” 
Though  he  had  to  wait  four  painful  years 
for  death’s  final  messenger,  the  end  came  on 
January  10,  1778. 

Though  he  could  be  modest,  as  when  he 
adopted  the  plant  Linnaea  Borealis  which 
appears  in  almost  all  paintings  of  him  and 
described  it  as  “A  plant  in  Lapland,  of 
short  growth,  insignificant,  overlooked, 
flowering  only  a  very  short  time ;  the  plant 
called  after  Linnaeus,  who  resembles  it,” 
he  also  knew  his  worth.  In  the  end,  the 
world  came  to  agree  with  his  evaluation  of 
his  own  work,  “He  who  sees  what  botany 
was  before  my  time,  and  what  it  now  is, 
would  hardly  recognize  it;  I  have  changed 
all  and  have  been  the  greatest  reformer  in 
that  science  that  ever  existed.” 
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JIM,  THE  WONDER  DOG  OF 
SEDALIA 

{Continued  from  page  69) 

when  he  was  just  a  few  weeks  old  was  given 
to  Van  Arsdale.  While  his  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters  were  valued  at  $25.00,  a  good  price  for 
a  dog  in  those  days,  Jim  was  offered  for 
$5.00  because,  as  his  new  master  said,  he 
was  an  ungodly  looking  dog. 

Van  Arsdale  kept  a  large  string  of  set¬ 
ters  for  hunting  quail.  The  keeper  of  the 
kennels  was  Ira  Irvine,  who  trained  the 
dogs,  and  turned  them  over  to  Van  Arsdale 
when  ready  for  field  work.  ' 

Jim  was  either  too  lazy  or  too  smart  to 
go  to  school.  While  Ira  was  working  the 
other  pups  in  the  field,  Jim  sought  the  i 
shade,  and  watched  the  proceedings.  Van  | 
Arsdale  became  discouraged  with  the  dog 
and  offered  to  give  him  away.  “I  wouldn’t  ' 
do  that,  Mr.  Sam,”  said  Ira.  “He’s  the  : 
smartest  dog  I  ever  saw.  Take  him  out  j 
alone  and  see  what  he  will  do.” 

Van  Arsdale  did  take  him  out  alone,  and 
on  his  first  hunt  Jim  pointed  a  cov'ey  of 
quail  perfectly  and  followed  through  to 
point  the  singles  after  the  covey  was  scat¬ 
tered.  He  brought  the  dead  birds  to  his  ! 
master  without  mutilating  them. 

Until  the  incident  of  the  trees,  Jim  had 
been  used  solely  as  a  hunting  dog  and  lived 
in  the  kennels  with  Van  Arsdale’s  hunters. 
Now  he  was  taken  into  the  Van  Arsdale 
home,  and  until  the  dog’s  death  at  12  years, 
he  and  his  master  were  rarely  separated. 

A  favorite  stunt  was  to  identify  cars 
which  Jim  did  both  by  make  and  license 
number.  Jim’s  talents  seemed  to  have  no 
limit.  A  hotel  guest,  J.  Wilbur  Cook,  of  the 
F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Company,  found  a 
kitten  in  the  street,  and  brought  it  to  the 
hotel  where  is  was  given  a  home.  On  his 
following  visit  he  was  informed  that  the 
kitten,  now  grown,  was  expecting.  “I  won¬ 
der  if  Jim  can  tell  us  how  many  kittens  there 
will  be?”  he  asked  Van  Arsdale.  Jim  was 
called,  and  as  always  he  sat  down  on  the 
left  of  his  master  and  looked  up  at  him. 
“Jim,  here  are  some  pieces  of  paper  on  the 
floor.  Show  us  how  many  kittens  our  cat 
will  have.”  Jim  pulled  out  fiv’e  pieces  of 
paper.  “Now  tell  us  what  sex  they  will  be.” 
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Ten  pieces  of  paper,  five  with  the  word 
female  and  five  with  male  written  on  them, 
were  put  down.  Jim  pulled  out  three  female 
and  two  male.  A  few  weeks  later  the  cat 
gave  birth  to  three  females  and  two  males. 

Having  established  a  reputation,  Jim  was 
greatly  in  demand  to  predict  the  sex  of 
babies.  One  visitor  to  the  Van  Arsdale 
home.  Judge  J.  V.  Kesterson,  was  about  to 
become  a  grandfather,  Jim  repeatedly  pre¬ 
dicted  it  was  to  be  a  boy,  and  a  boy  it  was. 

During  the  following  months  Jim  cor¬ 
rectly  predicted  the  sex  of  five  babies.  At 
this  point  Mr.  Van  Arsdale  threw  in  the 
sponge.  “Jim  and  I  have  more  to  do  than 
predict  sex,”  he  said,  and  went  hunting. 

Learned  men,  doctors  and  scientists, 
were  curious  about  Jim  and  many  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  to  fathom  his  mysterious 
powers.  On  the  invitation  of  a  group  of  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  Jim 
was  taken  to  Columbia  for  an  examination 
and  demonstration.  A  Paramount  News 
crew  was  on  the  scene  to  record  the  tests, 
which  were  made  in  the  open  air  on  a  ten¬ 
nis  court.  Hundreds  of  students  and  faculty 
saw  Jim  follow  every  request  made.  Dr. 
A.  J.  Durant,  Dean  Emeritus  of  the  School 
of  Veterinary  Medicine  at  the  University, 
recently  described  this  demonstration. 

“I  had  never  seen  the  dog  nor  did  I 
know  Mr.  Van  Arsdale,  but  I  had  heard  a 
great  deal.  I  was  skeptical  and  I  watched 
very  carefully  for  some  cue  or  sign  Mr. 
Van  Arsdale  might  give  the  dog.  My 
doubts  on  that  score  were  soon  dispelled. 
Questions  were  asked  the  dog  whose  an¬ 
swers  Mr.  Van  Arsdale  did  not  know.  For 
example,  there  was  a  professor  in  the  audi¬ 
ence  who  was  known  as  ‘Piggy’  to  his 
students.  Mr.  Van  Arsdale  certainly  did 
not  know  this,  yet  Jim  searched  him  out  in 
the  crowd.  To  the  question,  ‘Can  Jim 
read?’,  Mr.  Van  Arsdale’s  answer  was  that 
Jim  had  read  messages  and  could  identify 
every  letter  of  the  alphabet.  On  request, 
Jim  pointed  out  the  letter  ‘O’  in  the  word 
Paramount  on  the  sound  truck.  A  professor 
wrote  a  message  in  the  Greek  alphabet. 
‘Read  this  Jim’,  said  Van  Arsdale,  ‘and  do 
what  it  says.’  Everybody  thought  that  at 
last  Jim  was  stunjped,  for  he  made  no 
movement  from  his  master's  side.  However, 
the  professor  at  once  confessed  that  he  had 
merely  written  out  a  portion  of  the  Greek 
alphabet.  Later  Jim  read  messages  in 
French,  German,  Spanish,  and  shorthand. 

“Jim  was  asked  to  point  out  a  man  wear¬ 
ing  a  blue  shirt  and  a  red  tie.  ‘Now  they’ve 
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caught  him’,  I  thought.  Knowing  a  dog 
is  color  blind,  I  was  sure  that  Jim  could  not 
identify  the  man.  However,  he  had  no 
trouble  at  all.  Apparently  it  was  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  distinguish  a  color.  All  he 
needed  to  know  was  the  man — and  that  he 
knew,  how  I  don’t  know. 

“We  were  all  baffled  and  it  just  didn’t 
occur  to  us  to  go  further  than  we  did  at  the 
time.  Later  I  attempted  to  get  a  group  from 
the  psychology'  department  to  go  to  Sedalia, 
but  they  were  not  interested.” 

One  of  the  most  controversial  aspects  of 
Jim  the  Wonder  Dog  was  his  reputed  abil¬ 
ity  to  predict  the  future.  Jim’s  prognastica- 
tions  were  the  least  documented  of  his 
feats,  but  we  must  take  the  word  of  many 
intelligent  and  responsible  people  that  he 
did  make  infallible  predictions. 

It  was  the  custom  of  Mr.  Van  Arsdale 
and  a  group  of  his  cronies  to  gather  each 
evening  in  the  lobby  of  the  Sedalia  Hotel 
for  small  talk  and  cigars.  In  one  of  the  ses¬ 
sions  the  coming  Kentucky  Derby  was  dis¬ 
cussed.  One  of  the  party  asked,  “Do  you 
suppose  Jim  could  tell  us  the  winner?” 
Mrs.  Van  Arsdale  tells  the  story:  “Mr. 
Van  Arsdale  wrote  the  names  of  the  entries 
on  separate  pieces  of  paper  and  gave  one 
to  each  man.  They  were  folded  and  no  one 
knew  what  was  on  his  slip.  Then  he  said  to 
Jim,  ‘Jim,  I  want  you  to  pick  out  the  man 
who  holds  the  winner  of  the  Derby.’  Jim 
placed  his  paw  on  the  knee  of  one  of  the 
men.  Mr.  Van  Arsdale  put  the  slip  in  an 
envelope  and  gave  it  to  a  banker  friend  in 
the  group  who  locked  it  in  the  bank  safe. 
When  the  Derby  was  run  the  envelope  was 
brought  out.  It  contained  the  winner. 

“For  seven  straight  years  Jim  picked  the 
winner.  But  Mr.  Van  Arsdale  never  allowed 
anybody  to  see  the  sealed  selection  until 
after  the  radio  announced  the  results.  He 
was  very  much  afraid  that  something  evil 
might  happen — that  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  have  bad  men  know  that  Jim  could 
do  this.” 

Jim  correctly  predicted  that  Roosev'elt 
would  win  over  Landon,  and  someone  re¬ 
marked  in  a  newspaper  editorial  that  the 
Literary  Digest  would  do  well  to  hire 
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Jim.  Picking  the  World  Series  winner  was  a  routine  job  for  Jim. 

Van  Arsdale  received  a  number  of  offers  from  sportsmen  who 
saw  in  the  dog  a  much  more  reliable  tipster  than  any  tout.  Oppor¬ 
tunities  to  capitalize  on  Jim’s  talents  came  from  many  sources.  An 
offer  in  six  figures  to  sign  a  Hollywood  contract,  and  an  engage¬ 
ment  at  the  Century  of  Progress  Fair  in  Chicago,  were  turned 
down  by  Van  Arsdale.  Dr.  Durant  said  of  him,  “He  never  made 
a  cent  off  Jim.  He  resolutely  refused  to  commercialize  him.” 

While  Jim  was  an  obedient  and  well-mannered  dog,  with  one 
exception  he  was  not  responsive  to  any  person  other  than  his 
master.  The  exception  was  Dr.  J.  C.  Flynn  of  Kansas  City,  Mis¬ 
souri.  Dr.  Flynn  was  president  of  the  National  Veterinary  Asso¬ 
ciation,  a  distinguished  veterinary  surgeon.  Jim  was  sent  to  Dr. 
Flynn’s  hospital  in  Kansas  City  for  treatment  during  an  attack  of 
rheumatism  when  he  was  eight  years  old. 

Jim  spent  the  first  few  days  of  his  illness  at  the  hospital,  but  was 
then  taken  to  Dr.  Flynn’s  home.  It  was  during  this  time  that  the 
veterinarian  discovered,  quite  by  accident,  that  Jim  would  “per- 
foim”  for  him  as  he  did  for  his  master. 

“Jim  seemed  to  be  unhappy  at  the  hospital,”  Dr.  Flynn  reported 
later,  “and  one  evening  I  took  him  home.  When  he  got  out  of  the 
car  at  my  home  I  said  to  him,  ‘My  little  niece  is  in  the  northwest 
room.  Go  on  up  and  see  how  she  is  while  I  put  the  car  away.’  This 
request  was  entirely  unconscious  and  I  had  no  intention  of  testing 
Jim.  I  always  talk  to  animals  and  when  I  opened  the  door  for  Jim 
I  said  it  more  to  assure  him.  When  I  put  the  car  away  and  went 
into  the  house  I  found  Jim  sitting  by  my  niece’s  crib  with  his  paw 
on  the  pillow.  To  find  the  room  he  had  to  go  up  a  flight  of  stairs, 
down  a  long  hall,  and  make  a  choice  of  several  rooms.” 

Thereafter,  Dr.  Flynn  gave  him  every  test  he  could  think  of  in 
an  effort  to  discover  the  secret  of  his  power.  “The  most  amazing 
thing  about  Jim  was  that  he  never  failed,”  Dr.  Flynn  continued. 
“He  was,  like  nature,  infallible.  I  took  him  to  a  large  party  one 
evening.  One  of  the  guests  was  a  stenographer.  She  wrote  a  num¬ 
ber  of  requests  in  shorthand  and  Jim  followed  them  perfectly.” 

There  were  few  doubters  among  those  who  saw  Jim  perform. 
However,  there  were  skeptics,  those  who  refused  to  believe  the 
unbelievable.  Among  the  most  prominent  of  these  is  Will  Judy, 
editor  of  The  Dog  World,  and  an  international  authority  on  dogs. 
Mr.  Judy,  who  never  saw  Jim,  steadfastly  refuses  to  believe  that 
his  gifts  were  anything  more  than  a  trained  high  intelligence,  plus 
good  guesses  and  coincidence.  He  says  of  Jim  the  Wonder  Dog, 
a  biography  of  Jim  written  by  Clarence  Dewey  Mitchell,  of 
Columbia,  Missouri,  “Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  book  is 
telling  the  tmth.  If  I  am  to  believe  a  great  part  of  what  is  in  this 
book  I  must  revise  entirely  my  whole  basis  of  information  and 
opinion  on  animal  psychology.” 

Many  people  who  saw  Jim  perform  have  been  interviewed  for 
this  article,  among  them  Mrs.  Pearl  Van  Arsdale,  widow  of  the 
dog’s  owner;  Dr.  A.  J.  Durant,  professor  emeritus  of  the  College 
of  Veterinary  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Missouri;  Dr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Dewey  Mitchell,  the  dog’s  biographer.  All  these  are  reliable 
and  thoughtful  people.  We  have  the  signed  statements  of  many 
others  who  saw  the  dog  and  they  have  stated  that  the  information 
given  here  is  just  as  they  saw  it  happen. 

Van  Arsdale  did  ngt  believe  telepathy  could  explain  Jim’s 
powers — too  often  he  did  not  know  the  answer  himself.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  he  stopped  at  a  filling  station  one  afternoon  and  the  at¬ 
tendant,  recognizing  Jim,  asked  to  have  him  “do  a  stunt.”  Van 
Arsdale  was  inside  the  station  office  at  the  time,  paying  for  his  gas. 
“Jim,”  he  said,  “show  us  where  the  man  keeps  his  money  when  he 
goes  home  at  night.”  He  had  seen  a  small  safe  in  the  office  and 
fully  expected  Jim  to  walk  over  and  place  his  paw  on  it.  Instead, 
Jim  went  to  a  comer  where  there  was  a  pile  of  old  tires  and  placed 
his  paw  on  the  bottom  one.  The  attendant  was  amazed.  “I  guess 
I’ll  have  to  find  a  new  hiding  place.  That’s  where  I  hide  the  cash 
box.  The  safe’s  been  robbed  twice.” 

Among  the  most  competent  men  to  comment  on  the  story  of 
Jim  the  Wonder  Dog  is  Dr.  J.  B.  Rhine,  Director  of  the  Parapsy¬ 
chology  Department  of  Duke  University.  One  of  the  world’s  fore¬ 
most  authorities  on  the  extrasensory  phenomenon,  Dr.  Rhine  says 
of  the  story  of  Jim;  Perhaps  the  best  service  this  story  renders  is 
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to  remind  us  how  little  we  really  know. 
There  are  many  more  mysteries  in  the  be¬ 
havior  of  dogs  than  anyone  would  believe 
who  did  not  start  putting  them  down,  add¬ 
ing  them  up,  and  keeping  at  it  for  years. 
In  the  story  of  Jim  there  is  perhaps  more 
of  a  concentration  of  these  mysteries  than 
in  any  other  dog  on  record.  But  I  think  we 
will  have  to  assume,  as  we  do  in  all  the 
sciences,  that  in  due  time  by  proper  study 
we  shall  find  out  how  dogs  like  Jim  do 
what  they  do. 

“I  can  go  only  part  way  with  Mr.  Judy’s 
opinion.  I  agree  that  we  must  be  very  cau¬ 
tious  about  accepting  free  accounts  of  an 
animal’s  doings,  because  animal  lovers  like 
to  be  generous  and  storytellers  like  to  be 
interesting;  but  being  careful  is  not  the 
same  as  closing  one’s  mind.  Jim  lived  in  a 
sort  of  goldfish  bowl  and  there  were  plenty 
of  people  doubtless  eager  to  ‘explain  the 
trick.’  If  pure  fabrication  were  involved  it 
would  not  have  got  by  very  long.  I  do 
not  find  it  difficult,  even  for  introductory 
scientific  purposes,  to  accept  these  claims 
of  the  striking  things  Jim  was  able  to  do. 
But  what  they  do  to  me  is  start  me  looking 
for  more  cases  like  Jim’s  to  strengthen  the 
case,  if  there  is  one,  and  to  allow  the  study 
necessary  to  explain  the  doings  if  they  oc¬ 
curred  as  reported.  Such  a  study  could  be 
a  very  important  one  if  it  led  to  the  dis- 
co\ery  of  powers  of  such  revolutionary' 
character  and  such  great  {x>tential  value. 


“And  there  is  one  more  difference  I 
would  stress,  and  this  is  with  Mr.  Van 
Arsdale  himself ;  it  is  reported  that  he  was 
frightened  by  Jim’s  performance  or,  rather, 
by  the  implications  of  it.  But  this  could 
only  have  come  from  reading  into  it  some 
theory  that  was  not  necessary.  Accepting 
the  facts  is  one  thing,  but  forcing  an  inter¬ 
pretation  is  a  very  different  matter. 

“Many  thoughtful  people  who  know 
about  Jim  seem  to  be  hesitant  to  say 
telepathy  and  other  capacities  for  extra¬ 
sensory  perception  could  account  for  Jim’s 
remarkable  behavior.  I  have  been  investi¬ 
gating  these  capacities  for  many  years  and 
have  even  worked  with  dogs  in  the  line  of 
investigation.  There  is  some  fairly  good  ex¬ 
perimental  evidence  of  telepathy  between 
man  and  dog,  and  allowing  that  Jim  was 
an  exceptional  case,  as  he  was,  whatever 
the  ability  concerned  may  be,  I  find  that 
telepathy  is  a  pretty  useful  type  of  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  results.  Van  Arsdale  thought  he 
had  ruled  out  telepathy  when  he  himself 
did  not  know  the  answer.  But  telepathy  is 
not  a  one-party  line;  even  in  experimental 
demonstrations  two  people  have  acted  to¬ 
gether  as  senders  for  a  single  receiver.  The 
man  who  knew  where  the  money  w'as  hid¬ 
den  w'as  right  there  in  the  room  with  Van 
Arsdale,  and  if  minds  start  getting  together, 
what  is  to  keep  three  from  working  to¬ 
gether  as  well  as  two? 

“But  all  of  this  leaves  me  far  from  the 


conclusion  that  telepathy  was  actually  in 
operation  in  Jim’s  performance.  A  semi- 
tive  hunting  dog,  used  to  w'orking  with  his 
master  and  bending  his  whole  body  in  the 
direction  of  his  master’s  interest,  might 
easily  develop  a  great  capacity  for  catching 
the  most  subtle  cue  of  eye  or  posture.  It 
could  thus,  like  Jim,  be  guided  to  a  tree  in 
a  woods,  a  person  in  the  crowd,  an  auto¬ 
mobile  on  the  car  lot. 

“It  is  true  that  as  the  stories  are  told 
this  w’ould  seem  to  have  been  very  nearly 
impossible  in  some  of  the  cases  of  Jim’s 
feats,  but  w-e  must  remember  that  these 
are  accounts  by  witnesses  who  were  not 
trained  to  look  for  subtle  signs  of  the  type 
I  am  referring  to.  So  I  say  it  is  better  not 
to  try  to  say  that  telepathy  did  operate  in 
Jim’s  performances  but,  rather,  that  it  may 
very’  well  have  done  so  and  if  it  did,  this 
ability,  along  with  the  dog’s  intelligence 
and  his  very  great  responsiveness  to  his  mas¬ 
ter  might  explain  most  things  reported.” 

Jim  did  not  seem  to  think  of  himself  as  a 
dog.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  he  was  in¬ 
duced  to  sire  a  litter  of  pups.  These  pups, 
of  which  much  was  expected,  turned  out 
to  be  just  plain  dogs. 

Jim  passed  away,  the  victim  of  the  in¬ 
firmities  of  old  age,  on  March  18,  1937, 
age  12  years  and  8  days.  His  body  was  em¬ 
balmed  and  buried  outside  the  gates  of  the 
Marshall,  Missouri,  cemetery’.  He  took  his 
secret  with  him. 


Livestock  Books 


LINNAEUS  MEDALLION 


The  Handbook  of  Feed¬ 
stuff's  —  Production,  For¬ 
mulation,  Medication — by 
Seiden  and  Pfander  $8.00 
640  pages  In  dictionary 
style. 


Beef  Cattle — by  Roscoe  R. 

Snapp . $7.00 

A  carefully  revised  edition 
of  this  excellent  book  on 
beef  production. 


Feeds  and  Feeding  (22nd  ed.) — by  F. 

B.  Morrison  .  . $9.50 

New  edition  of  the  complete  book  on  live¬ 
stock  and  poultry  feeding. 


,  Dairy  Science  (2nd  ed.) — by  W.  E. 

Petersen  . $6.75 

A  newf  edition  of  one  of  the  best  books  on 
dairying. 


By  special  arrangement  with  Josiah  Wedg¬ 
wood  and  Sons  of  England,  we  have  had  me¬ 
dallions  of  Carolus  Linnaeus  struck  from  the 
original  18th  Century  Moulds  for  those  who 
appreciate  historic  treasures  of  art. 

This  is  the  bas-relief,  modeled  by  the 
Swedish  artist  Carl  Fredrik  Inlander  in  1773. 
The  medallion  measures  4%''x6".  The  back¬ 
ground  is  Wedgwood  blue  glaze  with  the  fig¬ 
ure  in  white. 

The  price  is  $18.75  each,  postpaid,  guaran¬ 
teed  to  reach  you  in  perfect  condition.  Send 
your  order  to  the  Farm  Book  Store. 

(Single  orders  will  be  serviced  first  from 
stock  on  hand.  If  you  wish  more  than  one  to 
use  for  gifts,  please  allow  us  30  days  to  have 
them  struck  and  shipped  by  air  from  Eng¬ 
land.  ) 


Crops  and  Soil 

Drying  Farm  Crops — by  C.  W.  Hall . $7.00 

Crop  drying  from  both  practical  and  technical 
phases. 

The  Pasture  Book — by  W.  R.  Thomp¬ 
son  . . $3.50 

Revised  edition  of  this  information-packed 
book. 

Forage  Crops  (2nd  ed.) — by  Gilbert 

H.  Ahlgren . $7..50 

A  new  second  edition,  giving  emphasis  to 
the  mechanization  of  grassland  farming,  the 
use  of  fertilizers,  etc. 

Sprinkler  Irrigation — by  A.  W.  McCul¬ 


loch  and  J.  F.  Schrunk  . $6.50 

How  to  operate,  maintain  sprinkler  systems. 

Hunger  Signs  in  Crops . $4.50 


How  to  diagnose  fertility  needs  from  the 
plants  themselves. 


THE  FARM  BOOK  STORE 
c/o  "The  Farm  Quarterlv” 
22  E.  12th  Street 
Cincinnati  10.  Ohio 


I  enclose  $ 


for  these  books; 


and  enter  my  subscription  to  "Farm  Quarterly” 


□  1  Year  $2 

Name _ _  _  _ 

□  2  Years  $S.50 

□  S  Years  $5.00 

R.R.  or  Street .  ' . . . . 

City . 

. ..State . . . 

.  Ifour  order  will  be  sent  to  you  postpaid.  (Bnyers  living  in  Ohio  should  add  S%  to  price  for  sales 
I  tax  on  book  orders.  All  prices  subject  to  change.) 


Handbook  of  Agricultural  Chemicals 

— by  L.  W.  Hanna . $5.95 

The  chemicals,  directions  for  use,  and  pre¬ 
cautions  in  using.  New  edition. 

Soils  and  Fertilizers — by  Firman  E. 

Bear  . $6.50 

An  understandable  book  on  the  complex 
subject  of  fertility. 

Binders  for  The  Farm  Quarterly,  ea.....$S.OO 
Excellent  gift  idea.  Holds  a  year’s  copies. 
Leather  drill,  stamped  in  gold. 

Index  to  The  Farm  Quarterly . $1.00 

The  first  12  years’  articles  arranged  by 
subject  matter  for  easy  reference. 


Writ*  for  your  free  Form  Quarterly  FARM 
ROOKS  CATALOGUE,  listing  200  titles  in  the 
agricultural  field. 
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AeroKlide  Corp . 138 

Allied  MilU,  Inc .  8 
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Aluminum  Co.  of  Americu . 82-83 

Americun  Af^ricultural  Reports  144 
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E'airfleld  E^ngineering  &  Mfg.  Co.  119 

Earmhand  Co.  .  25 
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International  Salt  Co.,  Inc .  116 
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James  Mfg.  Co. .  28 

Johnston  Pump  Co .  92 

Hasten  Mfg.  Corp .  145 
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barn  is 


adaptable  to  any  set-up**  ^ 


FLOYD  BROWN 
Montpelier,  North  Dakota 


e  “An  open  building  like  my  Rilco 
bam  lends  itself  to  change.  I  can  use 
a  different  set-up  every  year  if  I  care 
to,”  says  Floyd  Brown.  Post-free 
Rilco  construction  provides  extra 
usable  space  plus  complete  flexibility 
to  plan  work-saving  arrangements 
and  set  up  mechanized  materials  han¬ 
dling  systems. 

Rilco  glued  laminated  rafters  make 
the  strongest,  best-looking  farm  build¬ 
ings  money  can  buy.  Yet  the  cost,  as 


Mr.  Brown  discovered,  is  amazingly 
low.“Where  else  could  I  get  a  building 
like  mine  for  $2300 erected?”  he  asks. 
Rilco  gives  speed,  economy  and 
strength  because  rafters  are  factory 
shaped,  cut  to  length,  drilled  for  con¬ 
nectors,  delivered  for  hardware,  ready 
for  quick  and  easy  erection.  Rilco 
rafters  are  laminated  of  selected 
Douglas  Fir,  bonded  with  waterproof 
glues.  Send  coupon  below  for  your 
free  catalog. 


#  “1  built  Rilco  because  I  wanted  a 
building  that  would  add  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  and  value  of  my  farm.  I  like  the 
looks  of  my  Rilco  machine  shed  .  . . 
and  the  easy  and  economical  main¬ 
tenance,”  says  O.  J.  Bremer,  Monroe¬ 
ville,  Indiana. 

Mr.  Bremer  has  made  good  use  of 
the  extra  space  his  Rilco  Type  SO 
machine  shed  provides.  At  one  end  of 
the  building  is  a  loft  set  on  columns 
spaced  the  same  width  as  the  door 
opening.  The  loft  provides  extra  space 
for  light  storage. 


The  building  was  constructed  in 
three  days  by  three  men  .  . .  none  of 
whom  were  experienced  carpenters. 
With  Rilco  construction  you  save  time 
and  labor  costs  because  Rilco  rafters 
are  shaped  and  drilled  at  the  factory 
. . .  delivered  ready  for  erection  with 
connection  hardware  furnished.  Raft¬ 
ers  are  made  of  selected,  kiln-dried 
West  Coast  Douglas  Fir,  permanently 
bonded  with  waterproof  glues.  Mail 
this  coupon  for  catalog  and  detailed 
information  on  how  to  build  to  last 
with  Rilco. 


GLUED 

LAMINATED 

RAFTERS 


Th»  Engintring  and  Quality 
of  Evary  Rilco  Raftar  An 
Cuaranfaad  in  Writing 


RILCO  LAMINAnO  PRODUCTS,  INC 
D*p».  W-808,  135  Washington  St., 

Nawork,  N.  J. 

•  Please  send  information  on 
the  following  farm  buildings: 

□  One  and  Two-Story  Boms  □  Mochins  Sheds 

□  Crop  Storage  □  Hog  and  Fovltry  Houses 

□  If  student,  check  for  additional  material. 

Name - 

Addrett - 

Town _ State - 
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the  new  UTILITY 


All  bolted,  steel  construc¬ 
tion.  Economical.  16  ft. 
unit  (less  power),  $108.90 
plus  transportation 
costs.  Adjustable 
dolly  available. 


HARVEST  HANDLER 

The  original  lightweight 
farm  elevator.  Made  of 
durable,  rustproof  aluminum. 
Easily  positioned  by  one 
man.  Every  deluxe  feature. 


•  ORIENT,  OHIO 


LIKE  HAVING 
EXTRA  HANDS 

...allifsah  hDundl 

Harvest  time  and  chore  time,  save  time  and  effort 
with  a  rugged,  portable  Belt  farm  elevator. 
Ideal  tor  cribbing  corn,  storing  small 
lling  bulk  feed,  loading 
feeding  hammer  mills 
and  shellers. 


fllEVER  Hay  Conditioner 
“ROLLS  IN”  Extra  Feed  Value! 


For  best  quality  hay,  roll  it  through  a  fast,  rugged  Meyer  Hay  Con¬ 
ditioner.  Stems  are  cracked  entire  length  —  not  crimped  —  dry  in 
half-the-time,  remain  pliable,  green,  sweet-smelling,  and  keep  their 
protein-packed  leaves.  Juices  are  sealed  in  —  hay  has  greater  feed 
value  .  .  .  brings  several  dollars  per  ton  more  than  ordinary  hay.  Yet 
Meyer  is  priced  lower. 


New  improved  large  diameter  Rotary  Pick- 
Up  iifts,  loosens  and  feeds  hay  uniformly  to 
new  exclusive,  non-clogging  steel  rolls  — 
floats  freely  over  rocks  and  terraces.  Works 
under  all  conditions  —  heavy  or  thin  hay 
—  smooth  or  uneven  rocky  terrain. 

Condition  while  you  cut.  Use  your  own  mower  with  Model  650,  or  get  Model  660 
with  built-in-mower,  a  Meyer  patented  feature.  Model  200,  without  separate 
pick-up,  is  for  use  on  smooth,  rock-and -terrace-free  fields.  Does  superior  job  to 
crimper-type  machine. 


WRiTE  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 


IREVER  mfG.  CO. 


BOX  6752,  MORTON,  ILLINOIS 
MAKER  OF  FAMOUS  MEYER  ELEVATORS 


Mayor—  IcR  Jn  tho  Flold  —  Original  and  Oldoet  Manwfacturor  of  Hcnf 
CondHionors  wMi  5  Yoort  Moro  Exporionco  Than  All  Othor  Makot* 


Good  Table  Well-bred  cattle  at  the  feed  bunk  can  behave  in 
Manners  an  ill-bred  fashion  by  turning  sideways,  blocking 

For  Cattle  off  a  large  section,  and  splattering  some  other 
steer’s  plate  with  their  droppings.  E.  H.  Davis, 
agricultural  engineer  of  the  University  of  Idaho,  has  a  simple 
remedy  for  this  bad  habit.  By  building  a  narrow  step  next  to  the 
bunk,  he  makes  side  standing  uncomfortable  if  not  impossible.  His 
design  for  the  Bob  McMinn  Ranch  at  Pocatello  is  shown  below. 

Offset  on  Concrete  Apron 


is  tail  biting.  Some  farmers,  feeling  that  tail 


biting  is  the  result  of  boredom  have  tried  curing  it  with  hog  toys 
such  as  rubber  balls  or  old  tires;  others  have  increased  feeder 
space;  still  others  have  docked  their  baby  pigs,  and  some  have 
thrown  sod  into  the  pens  to  satisfy  this  depraved  appetite.  Now, 
an  Indiana  veterinarian  believes  he  has  found  a  solution.  The 
findings  of  Dr.  Richard  A.  Spring  are  reported  by  Neal  Black  in 
the  National  Hog  Farmer. 

Dr.  Spring  has  found  that  tail  biting  results  from  anemia  and 
the  anemia  is  usually  caused  by  one  or  more  of  three  things — 
none  of  them  boredom.  He  reached  his  conclusions  after  slaugh¬ 
tering  and  examining  the  carcasses  of  dozens  of  identified  tail 
biters.  In  every  case,  he  found  anemia;  his  other  findings  led 
him  to  the  three  most  common  causes  of  this  blood  deficiency. 
The  first  most  common  cause,  he  found,  was  a  streptococcus 
infection  centered  in  the  kidneys.  Next  came  an  iodine  deficiency 
which  caused  an  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland.  And  occa¬ 
sionally  he  found  blood-sucking  red  stomach  worms — usually  in 
feeder  pigs  imported  from  the  South. 

In  the  case  of  streptococcus  infection,  he  treats  with  sulfa- 
nilimide  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  per  300  pounds  of  complete 
feed  for  five  days.  Iodine  deficiency  is  corrected  by  feeding  an 
organic  iodide  compound  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  per  500 
pounds  of  complete  feed  for  five  days.  His  cure  for  red  stomach 
worms  is  to  feed  flavored  phenothiazine  at  the  rate  of  one  pound 
per  100  pounds  of  feed  for  24  hours. 

THE  FARM’S  PICTURES 

Cover  by  Grant  Heilman 

36  thru  39 — Joe  Munroe.  40  and  41 — Charles  R.  Koch.  42  thru  45 — 
Kazik  Pazovski.  46 — Grant  Heilman.  47 — R.  J.  McGinnis.  48  thru  50 — 
Grant  Cannon.  52  and  53 — Courtesy  Kentucky  Department  of  High¬ 
ways.  55 — Fred  Knoop.  56 — Bob  Taylor.  58  thru  60— Charts  by  Charles 
R.  Koch  and  Fred  Eichenberger.  60  and  61 — Photo  by  Joe  Munroe. 
61 — USDA.  62 — Braun  Studio.  63 — Promotional  Films,  Inc.;  Chart  by 
Fred  Eichenberger.  65 — Wedgwood  Medallion  by  Inlander,  Photo¬ 
graphed  by  Kazik  Pazovski.  66 — Joe  Munroe.  67 — Fred  Knoop.  68 — 
Courtesy  Clarence  Dewey  Mitchell.  69 — Courtesy  Mrs.  Sam  Van  Arsdale. 
70  thru  73— Fred  Knoop.  74  and  75 — Charts  by  Kenneth  A.  Harkness. 
76  thru  79 — Kazik  Pazovski. 
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MARTIN  IS  ON  THE  MOVE  .  .  .  NOW.  YOU  CAN  GET  NEW 

1960  HARVEST  HOARDER 
DRYING  BINS 

WITH  ALL  THESE 

IMPROVED  FEATURES;  - 


Ridge  collar  is  double  sealed  against  wind- 
driven  rain  and  snow  by  means  of  metal 
flange  plus  a  pressure-sealed  gasket.  Has 
the  only  "man-sized”  vent  opening ...  for 
easy  access,  easy  filling  and  more  aeration. 
Storm-proof,  deep-drawn  ridge  cap  can  be 
opened  and  closed  from  the  ground. 

Only  pressure-sealed  bin  available  today — 
continuous,  positive  seal  gasket  where  wall 
and  roof  meet  keeps  out  the  finest  snow 
and  rain.  Also  has  sure-fit  steel  closures 
to  completely  seal  roof  ribs.  No  hard-to-fit 
rubber  plugs  to  dry  and  fall  out!  It  all  adds 
up  to  more  protection  against  weather! 

One-piece  door  frame  .  . .  heavy,  welded, 
galvanized  .  .  .  gives  maximum  strength, 
speeds  construction,  prevents  sagging 
doors.  The  opening  is  wide  OTVi")  and 
extra  heavy,  too.  Corrugated  sides  of  frame 
match  corrugated  wall  sheets  for  weather- 
seal.  No  filler  pieces  to  fall  out. 

A  package  drying  floor— all  steel— and  the 
only  scientifically  designed  floor  to  dry  corn 
or  grains  positively.  Design  is  such  that 
there  is  complete  and  even  free-flow  of  air 
from  the  fan  into  the  grain.  Specially  formed 
steel  uprights  and  sills  support  all  weights 
involved.  The  drying  floor  is  galvanized  for 
long  life— a  floor  you  can  walk  on  without 
sagging  or  bending. 

Air  duct  is  engineered  for  greatest  effi¬ 
ciency.  This  transition  from  fan  to  bin  floor 
gives  the  smoothest  flow  of  drying  air 
without  forming  eddies  of  dead  air  or  back 
pressure.  Fan  capacity  matches  drying  ca¬ 
pacity  for  profitable  results.  You  have  a 


FOOT-FOR-FOOT  IN  HEIGHT,  these  bins  have  STRONGER  WALLS.  Narrower  wall 
sheets  develop  maximum  strength  by  forming  more  horizontal  joints  to  give  that 
EXTRA  margin  of  safety  against  excessive  pressures.  Gauges  of  sheets  are  only 
half  the  story.  Walls  must  be  engineered  to  withstand  various  types  of  loading 
and  pressures. 

Now,  your  farm  can  have  a  complete  grain  drying  and  storage  system  for  far 
less  than  you  would  imagine.  It’s  all  in  one  package ...  the  same  bin  dries  and 
stores,  and  it’s  automatic.  Lets  you  harvest  early  and  cut  field  losses.  Get  the 
1960  new  Martin  drying  bin  now...  point  for  point  it  is  best! 


INCREASE  GRAIN  VALUES  — CUT  LABOR  COSTS 


choice  of  supplemental  heaters. 


CHOOSE  A  GRAIN  BIN  TO 
FIT  YdUR  NEEDS-25  SIZES 
AND  CAPACITIES 


24'8''  diam. 

12  heights 
5590  to  15,325  bu. 


17’10"  diam. 

4  heights 
2150  to  3350  bu. 


Please  send  free  literature  on  the 
following; 


□  Harvest  Hoarder  Drying  Bins 


□  Wet  Corn  Storage 

□  Storage  Bins 

□  Rigid  Frame  Building 
n  Corn  Cribs 


MARTIN 

STEEL  CORPORATION 

Dept.  FQ-3  •  915  Longview  Avenue  •  Mansfield,  Ohio 


CITY  &  STATE. 


Martin’s  50th  Year  — Research,  Performance,  Leadership 


comfortable 
man  does  a 
better  job 
of  cow 
milking 


Surge  Stall  with  Surge  Siphon  Breaker  Cup,  Clean  and 
comfortable  with  no  stooping  or  squatting. 


IF  THIS  IS  THE  TIME  TO  THINK  ABOUT  A 
CHANGE  — WHY  NOT  GO  ALL  THE  WAY? 

If  you  are  going  to  make  a  change,  why 
not  take  as  much  muscle  out  of  cow 
milking  as  you  possibly  can?  Surely 
there  is  nothing  in  sight  that  takes 
more  of  the  actual  work  out  of  cow 
milking  than  a  Surge  Milking  Parlor 
with  a  Surge  Pipe  Line. 


You  have  probably  been  using  bucket  milking 
machines  for  years  and  they  do  save  an  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  work  and  time,  but  they  do 
not  go  all  the  way  .  .  .  they  do  not  go  nearly  so 
far  in  saving  time  and  muscle  as  you  have  gone 
in  most  of  your  other  farming  operations.  They 
have  not  really  brought  comfort  to  the  cow  barn. 


THIS  MIGHT  BE  THE  TIME  FOR  A 
CHANGE  — BUT  WHAT  CHANGE? 


Exactly  how  will  you  go  about  taking 
the  hard  work  out  of  cow  milking  on 
your  farm? 

Your  answer  will  probably  decide 
whether  you  stay  in  the  business  of  cow 
milking  or  get  out  of  it. 


Read  It!  Study  It!  ENJOY  IT! 


When  you  have  found  the  layout 
that  suits  you,  take  the  book  to  your 
Surge  Dealer  and  he  can  supply  you 
with  complete  working  drawings  at 
a  very  modest  price. 

Then— you  can  take  these  working 
drawings  to  your  contractor  who 
will  know  how  to  build  exactly  what 
you  want. 


Mail  to  — 

BABSON  BROS.  CO. 

2843  W.  19th  St.,  Chicago  23,  III. 

Please  mail  me  FREE  — 

“The  Way  Cows  Will  Be  Milked  On 
Your  Farm  ‘Tomorrow’  ” 


Name 


Town 


O  Babson  Bros.  Co.,  1959 


State 


County 


cows. 


2843  W.  19th  St.  •  Chicago  23,  Illinois 


DIAGONAL.. .CIRCLE  GATE.. .IN-LINE.. .or.. .SAWTOOTH  There  is  a  Surge  Parlor  for  Everybody! 


'  t  - 


